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•  %*'The  Correiqiondeiits  of  the  Edikburoh  Magazine  and 
Miscellany  are  respectfi^y  requested  to  transmit  th^ir  to 

for  the  Editor  to  Archibald  Constable  &  ComVaky,  ‘BdinD®^“» 
Hurst,  Robinson,' &  Company,  L^don;  to  whom  also  orders  w 
Work  lAould  be  addressed.  : 


Trintei  tfy  J.  Hmihvrn  ^  A<m. 


Co  Corresponbeiits 


The  Author  of  the  paper  on  Dr  Franklin’s  supposed  plagiarism  of  the  Apologue 
against  Persecution,  hiu  been  anticipated,  in  every  point,  in  a  very  learned  and  able 
article  On  the  liberty  of  Prophecyingy*  in  No.  LI  II.  of  the  Clatiieal  Jourmdy  to 
Hhich  we  beg  leave  to  refer  him. 


M.  writes  like  a  swaggering  braggadocio)  SfAfMor  xfmhivir  V  lAoi^/o. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  him,  however.  A  man  natarallj  talks  big  when  he  hat, 
cauaelcsBly,  put  himself  in  a  passion,  and  his  opponent  laughs  in  his  face. 


We  are  truly  sorry  that  the  Essay  “  On  the  Development  of  Human  Characiery^ 
which  is  altogether  a  very  respectable  composition,  does  not  exactly  comport  with  the 
^reneral  tone  of  this  Magazine,  otherwise  it  would  have  given  us  much  [Measure  to 
have  inserted  it 


P.’s  Dramatic  Prolusion  betrays  too  much  haste,  and  inattention  to  the  rules  of  cor¬ 
rect  writing,  and  is  too  full  of  mystification  to  be  of  any  use  to  us. 


Arthur  CoivtUf,**  and  ^  My  Father**  Cottage,  *  are  accepted,  and  will  appear 
ue  course. 


We  have  found  it  absolutdy  impossible,  this  month,  to  make  room  for  **  The  Cle- 
ical  Jubilee,**  and  the  able  review  of  Franklin’s  Voyage  ;  both  will  appear  in  June. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  Reviews,  which  we  do  not  think  proper  to  indicate 
•iosiiiMtim.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  pufik  oottusive  of  publications,  1^  the  re¬ 
spective  fnends  of  the  writers.  Modem  critkiem  has  been  grievously  vitiated,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  lost  much  of  its  authority,  by  the  arta  and  cabala  of  misjudging  friends, 
who  allow  th^  judgments  to  be  biass^  by  conaideratioas  of  a  personal  nature,  or, 
which  is  still  worse,  lend  themselves  to  promote,  in  this  way,  the  suppoeed  interest  of 
s  grubbing  and  sneaking  puldisher.  We  speak,  of  course,  in-  general  terms,  without 
meaning  to  allude  to  any  one  in  particular  ;  but  we  beg  leave,  once  tor  all,  most  ex- 
pUd^  to  dachaa^  that  the  Edinburg  Magazine  ahall  never  be  degradi^  by  gmng 
coumey^te  articles  got  up  in  this  maimtr,  and  le  ssrve  puipoaw  vary  difibrwt  from 
those  of  honest  and  imparl  critkiMP.  ■  t.  •  »  » 

^  i  "f  ,  A «  |r  I  •  4  M  ,  >  '1  .  t' 

if  An^oSeoiuty  oa  the  subject  of  theNsw  Umb  SCHOOB*  emna  Iso  late 
for  insertioa  in  oar  preeent  Number ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  something  deckive 
ke  done  before  another  month  ehipm,  we  shall  letam  It  to  the  anthov,  agreeably 
to  hii  desire.  At  ghe  same  time,  we  have  read  the  **  htiaulee  of  the  Toem  Council, 
the  Report  of  their  Conunittee,”  as  alee  tiM  very  clear  and  able  **  Report  by 
Committee  of  Centributers  to  the  Edinburgh  Acadmay,**  and  we  have  ae  besita. 

^  we  ooiDtide  eatiiily  in  optekm  with  our  CosMipoiMkoC.  By  the 
•wnwioii  of  the  Coundl,  they  appear  to  have  entsMd  into  m  agnement  with  the 
to  the  Aeedemy  for  building  a  New  School,  im  mtter  ignormee  of  the 
and  cbcwaMtances  of  the  case,  which  tiiey  only  thought  it  necesmry  to  investi- 
they  had  hound  themeelves  to  proceed  whh  the  srectioo  o#  an  addhfcmal 
tor  deinentary  dusical  instnwtion.  TWs  is^  certainly,  an  citMorAnmy 
wimisHon,  and  when  pleaded,  by  the  ma^fcnlty  of  the  Gouacil,  m  a  gmnad  toe  fisUing 


Co  Com^ponlitncc 


from  the  engagements  which  they  had  voluntarily,  if  ignorantly,  entered  into  with 
the  Subscribers,  is  calculated  not  a  little  to  astonish  us.  But  difficulties  of  the  most 
formidable  description,  it  is  said,  presented  themselves,  tchen  inquiry  into  the  facts  and 
probable  tendency  of  this  ultroneous  engagement  was  actually  instituted ;  and  upon  the 
assumed  reality  of  these  difficulties,  and  the  pretended  “  understanding**  (which 
however,  the  ‘‘  Report**  of  the  Subscribers  pointedly  disavows)  that  the  buildings, 
with  the  ground,  were  only  to  cost  £.7,000  or  £.8,000,  (instead  of  £.15,000,  accord, 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  a  particular  plan,)  the  Magistrates  have  conceived  themselves 
at  liberty  to  depart  from  their  engagement,  which  was,  in  no  degree,  qualihed  or  cun. 
ditionaL  The  logic  of  the  Town  Council  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  at  least,  to  recom- 
mend  it.  If  they  ignorantly  entered  into  the  agreement,  whose  fault,  pray,  was 
that  ?  If  they  could  not  command  the  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
w'hat  they  had  undertaken,  was  that  any  valid  ground  for  holding  that  the  obligation 
they  had  come  under  was  thereby  cancelled  ?  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Subscribers,  that,  in  the  original  scheme,  it  was  set  forth  that  an  outlay  of  £.12,000 
would  be  required.  How,  then,  can  the  Council  pretend  that  the  expence  of  ground 
and  buildings  was  “  understood**  to  be  only  about  £.7,000  or  £.8,000  ?  Next,  as  to 
the  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  lie  in  the  way,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  Council  to  fulfil  the  agreement  they  had  ignorantly  and  precipitately  entered  into ; 
these  resolve  themselves  into  two  heads  ;  1st,  The  destruction  of  the  present  school, 
by  the  erection  of  another ;  and,  2dly,  The  separation  of  children  of  the  upper  and 
lower  classes,  the  happy  blending  and  commingling  of  whom,  in  the  present  school, 
is  supposed  to  be  prc^uctive  of  such  incredible  advantages.  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  these,  we  may  premise,  that  we  see  great  objections  to  two  rival  schools  under  tltc 
same  patronage^  and  w'e  think  it  is  so  far  fortunate  for  the  community  that  the 
execution  of  the  original  scheme  has  been  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Subscri* 
bers.  But  still  we  would  ask.  Upon  what  data  is  it  assumed  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
school,  which  has  a  reputation  to  establish,  shall  be  productive  of  ruin  to  a  seminar)* 
whose  character  the  majority  of  the  Council  extol  as  having  almost  reached  the  ne  plut 
ultra  of  perfection  ?  If  the  old  school  maintain  an  ascendancy  in  point  of  professional 
talent  and  reputation,  will  it  not  be  supported  by -all  those  who  are  desirous  to  give 
their  children  the  best  classical  education  which  the  place  aflbrds  ?  That  the  new 
school  will  withdraw,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  a  number  of  pupils,  is  undoubted; 
but  will  it  be  pretended,  that,  in  this  daily*encreasing  capital,  there  is  not  room  for 
two  schools  for  elementary  classical  instruction  ?  The  present  High  School  has,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Subscribers*  Report,  “  overstepped  the  limit;**  it  has,  in  fact, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  retrograding,  the  number  at  present  attending  it 
being  nearly  200  less  than  in  March  1820.  Another  schooX^  in  a  situation  convenient  for 
that  part  of  the  city  w'hich  lies  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  present,  seems,  tbflv* 
fore,  to  be  the  natural  remedy.  To  this  project  nothing  is  opposed  but  assumption 
and  hypothesis.  Men  of  talent,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  found  to  conduct  the  busH^ 
of  education  in  the  present  school ;  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  only  will  atb^ 
it ;  it  will  thus  become  the  plebeian  school ;  it  will  lose  its  present  character  of  a 
genteel  school,  which  will  of  course  be  transferred  to  its  untri^  rival ;  and,  to  fin» 


Co  Corres^ontretit^ 


and  charactc?r,  is  his  own  patron,  and  generally  contrives  to  find  his  way  in  the  world 
without  trusting  to  baseless  and  ridiculous  hopes,  founded  u{X)n  school-acquaintance 
with  those  of  “  higher  rank  and  station,”  who,  we  suspect,  very  generally  contrive  to 
forget  the  poor  lad,  w’ith  carotty  locks  and  thread-bare  coat,  who  stood  by  his  side  in 
the  Rector’s  class,  and  was,  peradventure,  so  negligent  of  the  respect  due  to  “  higher 
rank  and  station,”  as  to  take  precedency  of  Master  Tommy,  the  Judge’s,  Peer’s,  or 
Baronet’s  son— all  the  efforts  of  the  said  Master  Tommy  and  his  Tutor  to  the  con- 
lrar>'  notwithstanding.  But  “  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,”  we  are  told,  “  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,”  that,  in  “  after  life,”  (what  sort  of  life  is  that  ?)  they  derived  “  advan¬ 
tages”  from  their  early  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  individuals  of  higher  rank 
and  station,  funned  in  attendance  at  the  High  School.”  Now,  to  make  this  argu¬ 
ment,  if  it  may  be  so  nicknamed,  good  for  any  thing,  and  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  these  “  advantages”  which  the  Council,  probably  from  experience, 
estimate  so  highly,  it  is  clear,  that  we  ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  census  of 
the  “  numbers”  who  are  “  willing  to  acknowledge”  themselves  in  this  enviable  pre¬ 
dicament  ;  and  that,  till  this  is  effected,  no  store  can  be  set  by  this  most  extraordinary 
statement,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  considering  as  little  better  than  a  libel  on  the 
enterprise,  industry,  and  independence  of  the  Scottish  character.  For  our  own  parts, 
wc  had  certainly  imagined  that  people  sent  their  children  to  school,  not  to  curry  for 
patronage,  and  favour,  and  advantages,”  but  to  be  taught ;  and  that  the  greatest 
“  advantage”  a  young  man  could  possibly  “  derive,”  from  his  joining  any  given  se¬ 
minary,  was  to  be  taught  well,  and  to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  that  learning  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  master-key  to  the  stores  of  knowledge,  in  every  other  de¬ 
partment  of  literature  or  science  :  nor  has  the  miserable  stuff  we  have  been  now  con¬ 
sidering,  induced  us,  in  any  degree,  to  alter  or  qualify  this  very  simple  fancy. 

The  Report  of  the  Sub^ribers  shows,  convincingly,  that  a  Central  School,  instead 
of  meeting  their  view's,  or  indeed  removing  any  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this 
subject  is  conceived  to  be  beset,  would  aggravate  every  evil  of  w’hich  they  complain, 
and,  in  the  end,  force  the  inhabitants,  in  all  likelihood,  to  have  recourse  to  the  remedy 
which  is  now  proposed.  Even  a  situation  cannot  be  obtained.  The  Caiton-Hill  is 
pretty  generally  given  up  as  inapplicable ;  the  North  Loch,  even  were  it  healthy,  is 
held  in  servitude  by  persons  not  likely  to  relinquish  that  right ;  and  the  Excise-Office, 
though  unexceptionable  in  point  of  situation,  is  inadequate  to  accommodate  one 
thousand  boys,  even  if  it  could  be  procured,  while  the  “  price  alone  would  equal,  or 
exceed,  the  w’hole  expence  of  providing  two  schools.”  We  say  nothing  of  the  evil 
of  over-crowded  classes,  which  this  proposal,  instead  of  removing,  would  encrease, 
and  the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  fair  and  salutary  competition  between 
two  schools,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  co-ordinate,’  and  which,  if  we  may  trust 
theory,  verified  by  experience,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  advantage.  To 
attempt  to  give  to  one  school  a  monopoly  of  classical  education,  is,  at  this  time  of  day, 
manifestly  absurd,  because  impossible.  If  the  demand  be  such'  that  another  school 
ia  render^  necessary,  that  demand  must  and  will  be  supplied. 

In  conclusion,  and  writhout  meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  present  school,  which 
we  think  entitled  to  nearly  all  the  praise  it  has  received,  we  really  cannot  comprehend 
upon  what  principles  its  decay,  and  “  dying  o«f,”  (according  to  the  clatsical  phrase  of 
the  Council),  is  so  confidently  predicted  by  those  who  loudly  maintain  its  unequal¬ 
led  excellence  and  efficacy.  Either  this  excellence  and  efficacy  are  not  real,  or  these 
Predictions  are  wholly  groundless.  If  the  former  be  the  truth,  another  school  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary ;  if  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  productive  of  injury,  and  may  eventually 
do  real  good.  The  fact  is,  no  institution,  of  tried,  known,  and  admitted  excellence 
superiority,  was  ever  seriously  injuned  by  ftur  and  legitimate  competition.  Of 
^is  the  numerous  rival  Colleges  and  Halls,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  furnish  a  strik- 
^  and  pertinent  illustration.  In  truth,  if  the  present  8cho(d  be  at  aU  injured,  it 
ruust  proceed  from  the  effect  on  the  public  mind,  of  the  dogmatical  predictions  of 
those  who  aareed.  without  innuirv  or  investisration.  to  a  scheme,  which  they  now  pro- 
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Wc  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  here  W/s 

bonnet  on 

Again  the  enamelM  carpet  of  the  Spring 
Is  spread  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and  the  young  leaves 
(Which  morning's  whispering  breath  as  gently  heaves 
As  beauty's  conscious  breast  when  slumbering) 
Exhale  a  sweet  and  sinless  offering 
Of  incense  to  high  heav'n,  when,  on  the  boughs. 

Or  far  amid  the  clouds'  bright  tinctur'd  hues. 

Their  morning  soag  the  birds  are  caroling. 

You'd  think  'twere  Nature's  holiday,  so  gay 
And  conscious-like  of  pleasure  all  appears ; 

Even  where  the  sun  has  not  yet  drank  away 
The  early  dew,  it  hangs  like  those  bright  tears 
The  female  eye,  through  native  tenderness, 

Will  sometimes  shed  at  unexpected  bliss. 


Erratum  in  our  last.— >Page  387,  top  of  second  column,  for  “  read  imminent. 
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TO  THE  WRITER  OP  THE  ARTICLE  ENTITLED  THE  OPPOSITION,  IN 
NO.  LV.  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

c  Letter  /. 

Sir, 

'  You  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  any  it  possesses,  at  least,  from  its  under¬ 
slight  degree  of  discourtesy,  with  stood  connection  with  Ministry,  a 
j  which  1  may  happen  to  express  my-  species  of  authority,  as  a  political  ex- 
r  self,  in  the  course  of  the  following  positor,  which  gives  a  considerable 
j  observations.  The  familiarity  with  degree  of  importance  to  its  political 
1  j  which  I  venture  to  address  you,  arises  speculations.  It  is  on  this  account 
;  entirely,  I  assure  you,  from  my  only  I  think  it  worth  while  to  no- 
'  thorough  contempt,  both  for  your  tice  the  article  in  No.  LV.,  entitled 
n  opinions  and  your  talents.  Had  you  The  Opposition.**  Both  the  man- 
1  come  forward,  indeed,  supported  only  ner  and  the  matter  of  that  paper,  if 
;  hy  your  own  pretensions,  I,  for  one,  considered  by  themselves,  are  too 
I  diould  certainly  not  have  thought  of  contemptible  even  to  deserve  expo- 
_  attempting  to  disturb  you,  in  your  sure.  But  the  doctrines  which  it 
facilis  dencensns  to  oblivion.  Your  advocates,  if  understood  to  constitute 
I  nonsense  would,  in  that  case,  have  the  creed  of  any  influential  mfti  con- 


bad  taste  remaining  among  the  book-  operation  of  the  war  upon  the  wealth 
sellers  to  take  it  off  your  hands.  The  of  the  country  is,  unfortunately,  too 
dullest  dunce  that  drivels,  however,  palpably  felt  in  the  mass  of  debt,  and 
may  do  mischief  enough,  if  allowed  consequent  taxation,  which  it  has  ac- 
to  take  the  same  liberty  with  facts  cumulated  in  all  directions,  in  tlu- 
as  with  phrases ;  and  although  1  cer-  way  of  our  industry.  This  is  a  iiica- 
Uinly  do  not  mean,  either  to  conipli-  sure  of  the  cost  of  military  glory,  lor 
ment  you  wdth  that  title,  or  to  insi-  which  we  pay  very  dear ;  and  we 
nuate  that  your  assertions  in  general  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  only 
are  absolutely  as  false  as  your  gram-  real  service  it  is  fitted  to  render  us: 
mar, — there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  w’c  must  not  be  persuaded  to  forget 
two  statements  occurring  in  this  the  truths  it  presents  to  us  by  the 
part  of  your  effusion,  which,  now  rhetoric  of  any  Government  pair.ph- 
that  1  am  engaged  with  you,  I  can-  let*  monger,  who  may  have  some 
not  permit  to  escape  without  ques-  flimsy  theory  of  his  own  to  expatiate 
tion.  I  should  like  exceedingly,  in  about,  with  w’hich  they  will  not  har- 
the  first  place,  to  understand  in  what  monize.  While  the  interest  of  six 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  that  you  hundred  millions  sterling  is  yearly 
w  ould  have  us  to  believe  ourselves  demanded  from  us,  on  account  of  this 
to  have  come  rich  out  of  the  war.  If  war,  in  addition  to  all  our  other  bur- 
you  merely  mean  to  assert,  that  the  dens,  it  w  ould  require  a  seducing  pen 
war  has  not  absolutely  ruined  us, —  indeed  to  dupe  us  into  the  convir- 
that,  in  spite  of  the  losses  it  has  occa-  tion  that  we  have  got  rich  by  means 
sioned  us,  we  still  continue,  upon  the  of  it,  whatever  other  benefits,  real  or 
whole,  a  wealthy  population,  and  imaginary,  it  has  brought  to  conRolo 
have  even,  perhaps,  a  larger  quantity  us  for  all  our  sacrifices  and  suiter- 
of  capital  circulating  amongst  us  now,  ings. 

when  it  is  done,  than  we  had  when  1  do  not  stop  to  comment  upon 
it  commenced, — the  sentiment  may  your  assertion  about  the  laith  ot 
be  a  very  correct  one ;  but  your  man-  England  remaining,  at  the  ^ 
ner  of  expressing  it  is  not  exactly  this  war,  “  untarnished,”  although  1 
the  most  felicitous  that  might  have  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  sim- 
been  adopted.  Your  argument,  in-  plicity  which  could  venture  uwn 
terpreted  upon  this  principle,  amounts  such  an  expression  in  the  peculiar 
to  very  much  tlie  same  thing,  as  if  a 
man,  after  having  entered  upon  a  ment 
particular  speculation,  with  fifty  thou- '  gether 
sand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and 

out  of  it .  with  only  1  ^  _ _  _ ^ 

take  it  into  his  head  to  contend  that  reconl ;  nor 
the  business  in  which  he  had  been  i 
engaged,  besides  making  him  a  great  we  1 _ ^5- 

deal  wiser,  and  a  great  deal  more  no-  course,  **  with  no  other  weapons 

torious  Uian  he  was  before,  had  also  those  which  were  < - 

made  him  a  great  deal  richer  ;  and  and  honesty.**  But  I  cannot 
should  refer,  either  to  the  portion  of  detaining  you  a  moment, ' — 
liis  original  fortune  he  had  contrived  your  attention  to  the  strange  i 
to  save,  or  to  certain  accessions  to  it,  tion  in  which  you  sum  up  i- 
arising  from  sources  with  which  the  of  this  mighty  contest, 
speculation  in  question  had  nothing  ted,  you  state,  in  re-esU- 
to  do,  as  the  substantial  proofs  of  his  feelings  and  principles 
absurd  and  incredible  assertion.  You  penae  prosperity  and  happu^*® .  ^ 
manifestly  would  have  us  consider  dividuals  and  nations!  ^  ^ 
ourselves,  not  only  as  rich,  but  as  in-  too  well  the  true  nature  m  t  ^ 

deb^  to  tile  war  for  our  riches.  You  cious  principles;  and  it  ^  j© 

might  just  as  well  attempt  to  main-  while  to  devote  a  sentence  or  ^ 


circumstances  of  the  case  the  treai- 
of  Norway  and  Genoa, 
with  other  anecdotes  of  the 
come  same  unpleasant  and  perplexing  ii> 
twenty,  should  ture,  being  still  remembered,  am  o 
jcvuid  ;  nor  shall  I  examine  at  pre¬ 
sent,  whether  or  no  it  be  . 
fought  .11  alon| 

offered  by  honour 

forbear 
while  I  call 
-eaffirma- 
p  the  result 
It  tennin** 

iablisbini;  those 

,  which  dts- 
ippinesatoiD* 

r  We  kno^ 
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a  brief  delineation  of  the  new  philo-  triots  ?  And  is  ifiiot,  at  this  very 
sopliy  which  has  been  founded  on  hour,  urging  on  the  armies  of  France 
tlicin.  I  pay  no  attention  to  any  to  her  metropolis,  insulting  lier  soil 
proclamations,  or  circulars,  or  mani-  with  a  second  violation,  and  menacing 
fi'stoes,— those  sybilline  utterances,  her  recovered  liberties  with  yet  ano- 
which,  lighter  than  the  rags  on  ther  and  more  ^borough  extinction  ? 
which  they  are  inscribed,  are  so  ge-  And  France  herself— is  she  happy  or 
ncrally  blown  away  in  the  hurry  of  prosperous,  scourged  and  ridden  as 
the  storm — rapidis  ludihria  ventis —  she  is  by  a  weak,  worthless,  anti- 
anJ  seldom  or  never  thought  of,  even  national  faction,  placed,  and  kept  in 
by  their  authors,  after  they  have  jmwer,  by  Russian  bayonets, — with- 
served  the  ephemeral  purposes  of  out  popularity,  without  numbers, 
their  promulgation ;  but  I  appeal  to  without  one  innate  and  inherent  ele- 
thc  actual  state  of  Europe,  and  the  ment  of  physical  or  moral  soundness, 
actual  conduct  of  its  soi-disant  libe-  — hated,  and  worthy  of  a  perfect  ha- 
rators,  for  the  creed  of  which  I  tred, — despised,  and  deserving  to  be 
charge  them  as  being  the  patrons  and  despised, — a  curse  at  home, — a  jest  a- 
hjKwtlts.  broad, — a  nuisance  every  where, — ex- 

And  when  I  turn  me  to  such  in-  hibiting  in  their  conduct  at  once 
fallible  authorities  as  these,  for  the  the  most  adventurous  profligacy  and 
true  nature  of  those  feelings  and  the  most  pitiful  infatuation, — tempt- 
principles,  the  establishment  of  ing,  apparently,  their  own  destruction, 
which  you  point  to  as  the  world's  at  the  very  moment  while  they  arc 
glorious  compensation  for  all  the  threatening  that  of  others,  and  only 
treasure  and  tne  blood  that  were  for  leaving  us  to  doubt,  whether  we 
M>  many  years  wasted,  like  water,  to  should  wonder  most  vehemently  at 
cff.Tt  it,  the  sight  that  meets  my  eye  their  wickedness  or  their  folly  ? 
is  indeed  shocking,  and  sickening  for  Where  are  the  individuals,  except 
an  Knglishman  to  look  upon.  Pro-  the  Members  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
^jwrity  and  happiness  to  nations !  themselves  and  perhaps  the  serfs 
IVhcre  is  the  nation  that  has  been  and  titled  barbarians  of  Russia,  to 
rendered  cither  prosperous  or  happy  whom  the  spread  of  this  Royal  Roli- 
hy  this  new  monarchical  morality,  for  gion,  effected,  as  it  has  been,  by  fire 
which  Europe  has,  with  so  many  and  sword,  has  brought,  or  promises 
'  throes,  and  so  much  suffering,  cast  to  bring,  any  thing  but  the  loss  of 
the  slough  of  her  old  domestic  and  their  rights,  the  ruin  of  their  pro- 
international  politics  ?  Is  Italy  hap-  8perity,'the  desolation  of  their  pos- 
py,  torn  limb  from  limb  as  she  has  sessions,  the  slaughter  of  their  fami- 
Ixen,  and  given  away  to  the  despo-  lies,  the  dishonour  of  their  very 
tism  of  foreigners  and  barbarians,  or  names,  and  shame,  and  suftering,  in 
I'arcclled  out,  in  still  more  dishonour-  all  their  other  most  abhorred  and 
able  bondage,  among  their  feeble  and  repulsive  forms?’  It  is  impossible 
[  rapacious  vassals,  as  if  to  make  her  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Its* 
f'xpiate,  under  the  bitterest  of  all  creed  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
restrictions,  the  glories  of  those  by-  piece  of  outrageous  blasphemy  a- 
poiie  times,  when  she,  too,  had  her  gainst  humanity.  Its  first  article 
frstors  and  her  Provinces,  and  tri-  asserts,  that  the  people  of  every  coun- 
butary  kings  were  wont  to  pour  the  try  of  the  earth  are  Dom,  and  ought 
produce  of  the  world  into  her  proud  to  continue,  slaves.  Its  second  de- 
Jind  lordly  capital  ?  Is  Germany  dares,  that  the  power  of  all  Mo- 
happy,  }j£j.  proscribed  name,  narchs  is,  or  ougnt  to  be,  absolute 
and  ner  gagged  press,  and  her  in-  and  indefeasible,  and  that  no  tyrant 
suited  sufferings,  and  her  extinguish-  is  justly  punishable  for  his '  tyranny, 
jd  hopes  ?  Where  are  the  blessings  And  after  having  thus  twice  denied 
I  for  which  distracted  Spain  has  to  the  rights  of  man,  it  goes  on,  in  the 
'  "’■fathe  her  gratitude  to  these  boasted  third  plare,  to  deny  the  justice  and 
I  rj^J*ciplc8?  Was  it  rot  this  uj'wtart  impartiality  of  God  ^  for  its  next 
philosophy  that  overturned  her  Con-  article  maintains,  that  God  doth  not 
'  *titution,  and  brought  back  her  bon-  judge  his  creatures  according  to  their 
I  and  drenched  her  scaffolds  with  deals,  and  without  respect  of  per- 

K  blood  of  her  senators  and  her  pa«  sons  ;  but  that  he  pardons  or  ap- 
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proves  in  Kings,  what  he  condemns  barbarism,  and  not  of  civilization  • 
or  avenges  in  their  subjects ;  and  ac-  of  tyranny,  and  not  of  good  govem- 
counts  actions  to  be  venial  or  virtu-  ment ;  of  robbery  and  ruflianisni" 
ous  when  done  by  them,  which  he  and  not  of  law  and  justice.  They 
refuses  to  sanction  or  tolerate  in  the  are  made,  not  for  being  stated,  but 
conduct  of  other  men.  It  holds,  that  enforced;  not  for  being  believed,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  every  obeyed.  They  cannot  be  propaga- 
country,  are  nothing,  and  the  Mo-  ted  but  by  violence  ;  nor  acquies^ 
narch  all  in  all.  And  hence  it  con-  in,  but  by  weakness ;  nor  pernia- 
cludes,  that  the  concerns  of  every  nently  established,  without  enfeeb- 
country  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  ling  the  energies,  stopping  the  ad- 
the  management  of  the  Monarcn, —  vancement,  and  extinguishing  the 
that  no  national  measure  ought  to  be  hopes  of  mankind.  But  they  are 
entered  upon  except  with  his  con-  hot  destined  to  be  permanently  estab- 
sent,  or  by  his  suggestion, — and  that  lished ;  man  will  not  suffer  it— God 
all  popular  checks  upon  his  conduct  will  not  suffer  it ;  the  slumbering 
are  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abolish-  nations  of  the  earth  will  rouse  them 
ed.  The  representation  of  the  peo-  in  their  strength  at  last ;  the  dark- 
pie  HI  Parliaments,  the  freedom  of  ness  will  pass  away,  and  the  light  of 
the  press,  the  education  of  the  lower  morning  arise ;  life  will  spring  out 
orders,  are  all,  accordingly,  denoun-  of  death,  resistance  out  of  subrais- 
ced  by  this  creed  as  inexpedient,  per-  sion,  vengeance  out  of  suffering ;  the 
nicious,  and  intolerable.  But  it  goes  wicked  shall  not  for  ever  lord  it,  at 
farther  than  this ;  for,  reckoning  their  will,  over  the  gootl,  the  imbe- 
that  God  hath  set  up  Kings  to  be  cile  over  the  gifted,  the  f^ew  over  the 
his  vicegerents  upon  earth,  and  hath  many ;  a  time  is  coming,  assuredly,  in 
created  all  the  rest  of  mankind  for  which  right  shall  triumph  over  might, 
their  sakes,  and  will  not  punish  them,  and  oppression,  with  all  its,  creeds 
like  other  men,  for  their  neglect  or  and  its  symbols,  shall  be  swept  from 
violation  of  his  commandments  ;  it  every  land  which  it  hath  cursed, 
insists,  that,  while  it  is  wicked  in  These  are  times  in  which  it  is 
subjects  to  use  any  means  whatever  impossible  for  any  one,  well  affected 
for  their  defence  against  Kings,  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  his  species, 
allowable  for  Kings  to  attack  and  to  express  himself  on  such  a  subject 
oppress  their  subjects,  by  any  means  as  this  otherwise  than  warmly, 
that  may  be  within  their  reach.  But  having  thus  far  given  utterance 
Thus  all  varieties  of  force  and  of  to  an  indignation  which  it  would 
fraud  may  be  justifiably  employed  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  have 
for  the  extermination  of  liberty,  suppressed,  I  shall  now  proceed,  wiih- 
wherever  it  appears ;  opinions  pa-  out  further  preface,  to  the  considera- 
tronized  by  rulers  may  be  propaga-  tion  of  the  more  argumentative  i»r- 
ted,  if  necessary,  by  fire  and  sword ;  tion  of  your  paper.  And  here,  if 
promises  and  oaths  may  be  made  and  comprehend  you  aright,  you  assert, 
broken,  without  hesitation  or  re-  and  undertake  to  prove  the  truth  of 
morse,  whenever  it  is  deemed  pro-  the  three  following  statements :  Jirth 
bable  that  the  interests  of  Monar-  that  the  English  people  has  very  d^ 
chy  may  be  promoted  by  such  expe-  cidedly  and  materially  degenertted 
dients.  These  are  your  favourite  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
doctrines,  stript  naked,  and  exhibited  cotuUy,  that  this  degeneracy  dm  been 
in  tlieir  real  proportions ;  this  is  the  occasioned  entirely  by  the  dissew- 
system  of  pohtical  orthodoxy,  which  nation  of  libellous  publications:  aW, 
our  long  and  exhausting  war  has  lastly,  that  Uiese  publications  uc  la- 
ended  by  establishing ;  these  are  debted  for  the.  profusion  anff 
the  principles  which  you  assert  to  be  nity  with  which  they  iw 
so  well  calculated  for  dispensing  to  the  mischievous  and 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  indivi-  tional  conduct  of  the  Oppo® 
du^  and  nations.  They  are  prin-  Party  in  Parliament.  You  iw 
cipms  at  war  with  reason,  at  war  authority  of  your  inferences 
wath  reli^on,— -odious  to  the  feelings  elusions,  as  far  as  I  can  pj®oi 
w  man,  insulting  to  the  Miyesty  of  upon  the  truth  or  fal^wod  ot 
Heaven ;  they  are  principles  of  three  affirmations. 
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The  argument  by  which  you  sup-  previous  paragraplis,  you  take  parti- 
port  your  first  proposition  is  of  a  very  cular  pains  to  assure  us,  that  nothing 
simple  construction.  It  consists  mere-  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
ly  in  an  enumeration  of  certain  po-  temper  and  habits  of  which  we  were 
j)ular  discontents  and  disturbances,  in  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession, 
which  have  followed  each  other,  it  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the 
soeras,  in  pretty  close  succession,  from  very  year  immetliately  preceding  that 
the  year  181  fi  to  the  present  time,  in  which  you  would  nave  us  date  our 
The  celebrated  Spafield’s  meeting, —  utter  abandonment  of  all  correctness, 
the  pretences  upon  which  the  Habeas  both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in  1817,  From  the  beginning  of  time,  or  at 
and  the  six  repression  acts  passed  least  from  the  origin  of  the  Monar- 
two  years  afterwards, — the  radical  chy,  down  to  midsummer  18 15,  there 
outrages,  and  the  Cato-Street  plot  was  no  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
in  1820, — the  general  indignation  ex-  earth  who  could  be  compared  with 
cited  by  the  treatment  of  the  Queen,  us,  according  to  your  account  of  the 
together  with  the  recent  clamour  matter,  for  every  virtuous  disposition 
of  the  agriculturists, — form,  in  your  by  which  a  people  can  be  distinguish- 
inind,  the  irresistible  proofs  of  a  deteri-  ed.  It  was  the  era  of  every  thing 
oration  in  the  character  of  your  coun*  pure  and  praiseworthy — a  perfect' 
trymen,  which,  for  the  comprehen-  political  Millennium  ;  the  Monarch, 
sive  and  effectual  style  in  which  it  the  Ministry,  and  the  multitude,  all 
has  operated,  as  well  as  for  the  sud-  of  them  moving  about,  and  doing 
denness  of  its  approach,  and  the  ra-  their  duty  in  tneir  several  spheres, 
pidity  of  its  encroachments,  is  with-  with  the  most  exemplary  rej^arity 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  man-  and  decorum ;  so  that  it  was  absolute- 
kind.  Now,  the  first  remark  which  ly  quite  delightful  and  edifying  for 
I  have  to  make  upon  this  statement  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  to  look 
is,  that  the  conclusion  at  which  it  at  them.  As  for  the  King  and  the 


ulorai  imiurt;  even  ui  a  biiigie  luui-  us  oi  a  people  01  Ills  acquaintance 
vidual.  Even  to  accomplish  the  mat-  who,  little  more  than  half-a-dozen 
ter  in  a  course  of  years,  demands  the  years  ago,  were  remarkable,  above  all 
application  of  a  discipline  of  no  or-  other  nations,  for  their  love  and  ob- 
dinary  efficacy.  But  if  this  be  true  servance  of  all  the  virtues,  and  who 
of  an  individual,  it  is  surely  true  in  yet,  by  the  mere  winds  and  sun- 
a  much  more  emphatic  sense,  and  shine  of  a  single  summer,  were 
with  infinitely  fewer  exceptions,  of  a  fairly  bleached  out  of  the  poasession 
nation.  Whole  nations  are  not  to  of  every  thing  about  them  that  was 
be  put  to  school,  and  trained,  accord-  either  valuable  or  attractive ;  and 
ing  to  some  Madras  or  Lancastrian  battered  and  bemired,  by  the  se- 
process  of  education,  to  forswear  their  verities  of  the  succeeding  winter,  into 
old  walk  and  tendencies,  and  addict  such  a  mass  of  dirty  and  tattered  of- 
themselves  to  whatever  novelties  the  fensiveness  as  never  before  was  spread 
reformers  of  the  day  may  patronize,  out  to  shock  the  eye  in  any  district 
Their  opinions  and  affections  are  not  of  the  earth  ?  Truly,  of  all  the  re- 
things  of  so  very  manageable  and  ac-  volutions  that  ever  were  wrought, 
commodating  a  description,  as  that  this  is  the  most  singular  and  incom- 
they  are  to  be  metamorphosed,  or  prehensible.  It  is  more  miraculous, 
turned  inside  out,  by  every  political  by  a  great  deal,  than  any  mctanior- 
tinker  who  may  be  willing  to  apply  phosis  in  Ovid.  The  accounts  given 
his  thumb  to  them.  Whenever  we  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
are  told  that  the  character  of  any  peo-  ments,  of  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
pie  has  changed  from  what  it  once  citiesor  kingdoms  turned,  by  the  sud- 
was,  the  assertion  instantly  suggests  den  waving  of  a  magician’s  wand,  in¬ 
to  us  the  idea  of  along  space  of  time,  to  stone,  or  provided  with  scales  and 
and  the  continued  operation  of  many  fins,  and  sent  to  replenish  an  adja- 
powTrful  causes.  If  the  change  that  cent  fish-pond,  come  nearer  to  it  than 
is  stated  to  have  taken  place  has  been  any  thing  else  I  can  recollect  of  ineet- 
frora  good  to  evil,  we  feel  still  more  ing  with  in  sacred,  profane,  or  ficti- 
Btrongly  impressed  by  the  persuasion  tious  history.  You  are  quite  wel- 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  effect-  come  to  any  support  you  can  derive 
ed  either  speedily  or  easily ;  inasmuch  to  your  argument  from  this  cele- 
as  the  natural  tendency  of  human  brated  authority,  with  which,  as  a 
society  is  towards  improvement  and  dealer  in  the  marvellous,  you  are,  of 
whatever  would,  therefore,  attempt  course,  intimately  conversant, 
to  debase  or  demoralize  mankind.  But  the  evidences* you  advance,  in 
must  have  to  work  its  way,  as  it  were,  proof  of  your  assertion,  are  as  extra- 
not  wiA,  but  against  the  tide.  If,  ordinary  as  the  assertion  itself.  Bc- 
in  addition  to  tnis,  we  are  assured  fore  encountering  your  very  oririnal 
that  the  people  in  question  were  both  dissertation,  I  should  certainly  have 
distinguished,  in  a  more  than  ordi-  supposed  it  impossible  that 
nary  degree,  before  their  corruption,  son  would  have  had  the  hardihood, 
for  every  thing  that  was  great  and  in  the  present  day,  to  come  forward 
praiseworthy  in  character,  and  that  with  what  he  called  an  inquiry  into 
they  are  now  ulcered  over,  more  hi-  the  causes  of  a  particular  state  ot 
deously  even  than  is  usual  among  de-  national  feeling,  without  so  much  as 
generated  nations,  with  all  manner  making  an  allusion,  in  the  cour^  w 
of  vicious  and  disreputable  propensi-  his  discussion,  to  any  one  of 
ties,  our  imagination  oversteps  all  or-  circumstances  by  which  it  is  univp 
dinary  limits,  in  computing  the  years  sally  acknowledged  that  the 
that  must  have  rolW  away  during  mind  is  at  all  times  roost  powerful  y 
the  accomplishment  of  a  decay  so  dis-  affected.  We  are  to  believe,  it  swm*. 
astrous ;  and  we  are  almost  disposed  that  the  character  of  the  people 
to  refer  Uie  banning  and  end  of  the  England  has  under^ne  t  ‘ 

melancholy  history  to  those  two  wide-  mentable  deterioration, — *  JJX 
ly-separated  divisions  of  time  which  thing  here  about  the 
have  been  cmphaticaUy  styled  the  pidity  with  which  the 
Ages  of  the  Ancient  ana  of  the  Mo-  to  have  taken  place, — merely 
dem  M  orld.  What,  then,  shall  we  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  • 
say  of  a  writer  who  gravely  speaks  to  more  grumbling  than  usual/  • 
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certain  classes,  about  tluj  difficulties 
of  the  times,  and  the  incapacity  of 
the  Ministry.  Now  this,  1  must  say, 
is  rather  a  summary  method  of  argu¬ 
ing  the  point ;  being  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  if  you  should  remark 
of  a  friend,  who  may  be  suffering  un¬ 
der  a  paroxysm  of  gout  or  toothache, 
that  he  is  not  exactly  so  good-hu¬ 
moured  and  facetious  as  you  have 
known  him,  and  immediately  set 
about  referring  the  change  to  some 
perversion  of  his  moral  nature,  which 
could  only  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  the  devil  him¬ 
self.  Y  ou  give  us  a  string  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Annual  Register,  to 
prove,  what  nobody  denies,  that,  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people  iii  general ;  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  that  period, 
about  three  or  four  score  indivi¬ 
duals  at  most,  have  been  guilty  of 
such  excesses,  as  to  amount  to  a  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  law  ;  and  then,  with¬ 
out  spending  a  sentence  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  or  no  this  effervescence 
of  which  you  complain  may  be  tra¬ 
ced,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  any 
one  of  the  usual  sources  of  popular  dis¬ 
con  tent,  you  rush  all  at  once  to  your 
comprehensive  conclusion,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  have  arisen  from  any 
thing  else  than  a  complete  deteri¬ 
oration  of  the  national  character ; 
the  origin  and  causes  of  which,  all 
unproved  as  the  imputation  is,  you 
go  on,  in  the  next  place,  to  investigate 
and  assign  with  corresponding  preci¬ 
pitation.  You  pass  over  the  import¬ 
ant  topics  of  the  price  of  provisions 
and  the  rate  of  wages,  at  the  several 
I^eriods  of  which  you  speak,  and  all 
the  other  circumstances  of  a  similar 
d^ription,  so  materially  affecting 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  without 
so  much  as  alluding  to  them ;  and 
«s  for  any  provocation  arising  more 
directly  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
government,  you  merely  assert  that 
tt  is  “  demonstrable**  tnat  nothing 
ot  the  kind  existed.  This  is,  to  be 
sore,  a  convenient  way  of  conduct- 
ttig  an  argument — particularly  a  bad 
®tte.  It  smooths  the  road  to  a  false 
concluMon,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
oxceedinglv,  to  gallo]>  over  all  oppoe- 
JJK  difficalties,  after  this  lofty  style 
ho^inanship.  At  the  same  time, 
^hi*,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  hardly  the 


most  convincing  method  of  discus¬ 
sion,  except,  indeed,  to  those  w'ho 
are  peculiarly  willing  to  be  convin¬ 
ced.  People  at  all  given  to  reflect 
or  reason  upon  what  is  addressed  to 
them,  prefer  a  more  sober  manner  of 
proceeding.  For  my  own  part,  for 
instance,  unable  as  I  am  altogether 
to  forget,  either  the  sufferings  endu¬ 
red  by  the  lower  orders,  from  the 
successive  depression  of  all  the  great 
interests  in  the  kingdom,  during  the 
period  in  which  you  can  discern  no¬ 
thing  in  tlie  popular  excesses,  except 
a  spirit  of  wanton,  malignant,  and 
unprovoked  aggression, — or  tlie  series 
of  ministerial  measures — of  profuse 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unconstitutional  severity  and  violence 
on  the  other, — by  which  these  suffer¬ 
ings  were  so  perversely  and  reckless¬ 
ly  irritated  and  encreased  ;  I  cannot 
be  so  easily  persuaded  to  dismiss  all 
ordinary  and  intelligible  considera¬ 
tions  from  my  view  of  this  matter, 
and  to  go  along  with  you,  all  at  once, 
in  your  novel  and  ingenious  account 
of  it.  1  am  very  far  from  wishing 
to  defend  any  illegal  outrages  wliich 
may  liave  been  committed  during  the 
eriod  in  question ;  but  I  say  it  is 
uman  nature,  for  men  who  are  un¬ 
employed  and  starving,  to  be  dissa¬ 
tisfied  and  easily  excited ;  and  more 
especially,  I  maintain  that  it  is,  and 
1  trust  ever  will  be,  English  human 
nature,  for  men  who  are  misgovern¬ 
ed  and  oppressed,  to  be  neither  con¬ 
tented  nor  silent  under  their  griev¬ 
ances.  What  is  the  short  history  of 
the  few  years  from  which  you  gather 
your  proofs  of  this  pretended  nation¬ 
al  degeneracy,  upon  which  you  insist 
with  so  much  vehemence?  They 
began  under  a  transition  from  a  state 
of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  dearth  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  visiting,  in  consequence, 
the  poorer  classes  in  particular,  with 
severe  and  general  distress,  in  the 
shape  of  low  wages,  or  absolute  want 
of  employment,  and  great  difiSculty 
in  procuring  a  scanty  portion  even 
of  tne  most  indispensable  necessaries 
of  life.  The  feverish  and  inflamraa- 
ble  temperament  of  the  public  mind, 
na'Airally  generated  by  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  state  of  things,  did  unques¬ 
tionably  give  rise  to  considerable 
clamour  and  disorder,  both  among 
the  manufacturing  and  the  agricul- 
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tural  communities ;  several  violent  in  some  degree,  calling  for  a  reform 
and  mischievous  irregularities  were  of  whatever  might  be  worn  out  or 
perpetrated  in  various  parts  of  the  defective  about  tue  Constitution,  and 
kingdom  ;  large  multitudes,  driven  affording  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  despair  and  distraction  by  the  pres-  for  effecting  it.  In  short,  there  had 
sure  of  many  intolerable  privations,  arisen  a  pretty  strong  suspicion,  a- 
assembled,on  more  than  one  occasion,  mong  the  more  intelligent  portion 
for  the  illegal  purposes  of  preventing  of  the  community,  that  there  were 
the  exportation  of  grain,  destroying  a  few  abuses  in  the  State,  which, 
machinery,  and  bringing  about  a  rise  in  spite  of  their  venerable  antiquity, 
of  wages ;  and  a  few  absurd  resolu-  there  might  be  no  great  harm  in  re- 
tions  were  voted  at  public  meetings,  moving ;  and  this  way  of  thinking 
in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  having  diffused  itself,  as  was  to  be 
moment,  by  men  who  felt  only  that  expected,  to  some  extent  among  the 
they  were  hungry,  and  had  nothing  low^er  orders,  naturally  enough  influ- 
to  eat,  without  being  perhaps  quite  enced,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
so  much  qualified  as  might  have  been  views  they  were  led  to  take  of  their 
wished  to  discover  the  proper  remedy  own  peculiar  grievances.  In  these  cir- 
for  their  sufferings  :  but,  upon  the  cumstances,  the  line  of  conduct  adopt- 
whole,  however  imprudent  or  incor-  ed  by  our  wise  and  paternal  (Joverii- 
rect  many  of  their  proceedings  may  ment  exhibited  as  happy  a  departure 
have  been,  the  people  certainly  from  all  common-place  principles 
neither  complained  of  imaginary  and  maxims,  as  ever  original  genius 
grievances,  nor  suggested  any  expe-  was  distinguished  by.  In  the  first 
aiqpt,  altogether  without  plausibility,  place,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  that, 
for  their  removal ;  and  the  rioting,  as  the  people  were  clamorous  for  rc- 
and  other  criminal  excesses  in  which  trenchment  in  the  public  expendi- 
they  indulged,  were  not  more  ag-  ture,  and  as  their  representations 
gravated  than  had  frequently  before  upon  this  head  were  not  without  rca- 
interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the  son,  and  therefore  the  more  danger- 
country,  under  similar  circumstances.  ous,  they  should  have  a  liberal  ad- 
In  the  mean  time,  several  reasons  dition  to  their  burdens,  in  the  shape 
combined,  to  give,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  a  few  millions  of  new  taxes,  that 
a  political  complexion  to  a  few  of  their  complaints’might  be  still  louder, 
the  meetings  assembled,  as  above  and  more  reasonable  than  ever.  Se- 
alluded  to.  There  were  a  few  in-  condly,  as  Ministers  had  been  very 


defective  about  the  Constitution,  and 
affording  a  favourable  opportunity 


motive  for  making  their  appearance  ther  too  vain  of  their  military  talents, 
might  be  merely  the  ambition  of  a  and  of  being  a  great  deal  too  much 
little  vulgar  notoriety,  or  some  worse  given  to  the  use  of  swords  and  bayo- 
passion  :  at  all  events,  the  spies  nets,  in  their  domestic  policy,  it  was 
of  the  Government  were  sufficiently  determined,  in  order  to  put  down  at 
active  and  successful,  both  in  en-  once,  and  for  ever,  all  such  calumni- 
creasing  agitation,  where  it  existed,  ous  insinuations,  immediately  to  en- 
and  in  exciting  it  where  it  did  not.  crease  the  standing  army,  and  to  call 
Brides,  the  subject  for  the  consider-  out  the  soldiers,  almost  as  a  matter 
ation  of  which  they  were  s|)ecially  of  course,  in  all  future  popular 
held,  was  itself  essentially  of  a  poli-  turbances.  And  then,  again,  to  mee 
tical  nature,  and  not  very  remotely  the  general  feeling,  in  favour 
connected  with  several  others  which  form,  which  prevailed  throughou^ 
were  eventually  intennixed  with  it :  the  country,  it  was  unanimously  a^ 
it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  greed  to  be  absolutely 
the  people,  at  all  times,  to  watch  and  concede  nothing,  either  to 
discuss  the  conduct  of  their  rulers ;  of  the  people,  or  to  right  reawn 
and  the  recent  ooncluaion  of  a  war,  -  expediency*  but  to  defend  ®  v 

which 'had  withdrawn  the  minds  of  ing  institutions  and  practices  tnr^ 

men,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  from  thick  and  tto,  and 
amoat  all  attention  to  the  domestic  most  strenuously  and  own 
afiWri  of  the  country,  pointed  out  which,  from  being  more  on 
the  present  times,  in  particular,  as,  pernicious  or  absurd, 
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most  in  need  of  being  defended.  Fi-  whole  system  in  operation,  and  his 
,  iially,  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  process,  understanding  more  convinced  of  its 
for  removing  all  soreness  and  irrita-  utter  wickedness  and  folly.  Even 
tion  from  the  public  mind,  it  was  when  judicial  sentences  of  territic 
resolved  to  pass  some  half-dozen  Acts  severity  were  exhibited,  on  the  one 
of  Parliament,  of  a  particularly  unpo-  hand,  to  intimidate  the  opponents  of 
pular  description  ;  and  to  treat  the  the  prevailing  jwlicy ;  and  the  courts 
nation  with  a  protracted  suspension  of  of  law  were  obstinately  shut  against 
that  privilege  by  which,  more  than  them  on  the  other,  when  they  came, 
by  any  other,  they  conceived  their  in  their  turn,  to  appeal  for  justice,  it 
liberties  to  be  secured.  One  should  was  astonishing  to  observe  how  the 
have  supjwsed  that  so  judicious  a  general  dissatisfaction  went  on,  in¬ 
regimen  as  this  could  hardly  have  creasing  and  extending,  and  how  the 
failed  of  effectually  curing  the  dis-  cause  of  Reform  continued,  not  only 
case  ;  but,  passing  strange  as  it  may  to  retain  its  friends,  but  even  to  make 
be  thought,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  converts  with  unprecedented  rapidi- 
certain,  that  fail  it  did,  most  si^ally.  tv,  at  the  very  time  when  all  the 
I'he  popular  irritation,  in  truth,  did  rhetoric  of  ministerial  voters  within 
not  seem  at  all  to  be  cooling  under  doors,  and  Government  scribes  with- 
this  bleeding  and  blistering  system  ;  out,  were  busy  in  reviling  and  misre- 
on  the  contrary,  every  successive  act  presenting  it.  Now,  although  I  can- 
of  energy,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  not  but  acknowledge,  of  course,  that 
part  of  the  Ministry,  even  when  it  there  is  something  exceedingly  awk- 
had  the  effect  of  subduing,  for  a  ward  and  unfortunate  in  all  this,  and 
short  while,  the  tossing  and  groaning  that  the  whole  phenomenon  may  be 
i  of  the  patient,  manifestly  served,  at  not  a  little  puzzling,  moreover,  to 
the  same  time,  to  give  the  disorder  philosophers  of  your  calibre,  I  sus- 
itself  only  a  deeper  and  a  firmer  seat,  pect,  nevertheless,  it  may  Ixj  quite 
The  standing  army  was  encreased,  well  accounted  for,  without  supp<w- 
the  burdens  of  the  subject  multi-  ing  the  nation  to  have  changed  its 
plied,  and  his  liberties  abridged,  character,  or  bothering  ourselves,  ei- 
without  making  him,  unaccountable  ther  with  the  effects  of  libellous  pub- 
as  the  thing  may  seem,  in  the  least  lications,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Op- 
degree  more  in  love  with  the  men  position. 

>''ho  were  daily  showering  down  The  space,  however,  necessarily 
upon  him  so  many  benefits ;  and  allotted  to  such  matters,  in  a  publi- 
while  every  act  of  every  Justice  of  cation  of  this  nature,  compels  me  to 
tbe  Peace  and  parish  constable  in  defer  the  remainder  of  my  observa- 
the  kingdom  was  shewing  him  how  tions  till  another  month.  In  the 
thoroughly  animated  were  those  in-  mean  time, 
ferior  functionaries  with  the  vigo-  I  ^^ui, 

rous  and  decisive  spirit  of  their  mas^ 

ters,  his  head  was  only  every  hour  Your  obedient  Servant, 

getting  more  alienated  from  the  A  Whig. 
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As  orthodox  Presbyterians,  we  are  specious  appearance, — was  back^  by 
hound  to  hold  that  the  age  of  mira-  grave  and  weighty  authority,— forin-* 
des  is  past,  and  that,  whatever  good  cd  one  of  the  most  useful  common-pla- 
J^tholics  or  crack«brained  Gertnaii  cea  to  refer  to  at  a  pinch,  when  one  was 
^ncea  may  say  or  sing  to  the  con-  bothered  with  Catholic  testimony, 
^*^ry,  the  course  of  nature  has,  for  a  and  helped  to  settle  a  controversy  at 
S^t  while  pa»t,  moved  on  undis-  once.  Tkeageofmiiwlet^posi  ! 
turbed.  TiU  lately,  we  certainly  Why,  there  is  something 
^ud  this  a  very  safe,  and  by  no  and  d^sive  in  the  very  sound  of  the 
troohlesomc  d(M^a ;  for,  to  words ;  something,  in  •"f*’** 

■*y  the  truth,  it  wore  a  somewhat  kted  to  Uke  such  an  inresistlWe  hoW 
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of  our  belief,  that  it  has  proved  an  haustible, — his  skill  is  exquisite  and 
overmatch  for  the  subtilties  and  syl-  wonderful ;  in  a  few  short  inontljs 
logisms  of  Angelic  Doctors,  the  de-  he  plans  and  executes  more  than  or- 
crees  of  general  councils,  and  the  dinary  mortals  in  half  their  jog-trot 
(mock)  thunder  of  the  Vatican  itself,  lives;  while  his  unbounded  confi- 
In  a  word,  this  pithy  maxim  has,  dence  in  his  genius  and  talents  is 
among  us  Protestants  and  Presbyte-  more  than  justified  by  tlie  prodigies 
rians,  established  over  our  faith  a  sort  he  has  achieved,  the  laurels  he  has 
of  prescriptive  despotism,  which  it  gathered,  and  the  empire  he  has  es- 
would  neither  be  very  wise,  nor,  per-  tablished  over  the  public  mind.  That 
haps,  very  safe,  to  dispute  or  resist,  he  has  committed  frequent  and  great 
But  the  present  age  is  somehow  not  mistakes  it  would  be  useless  to  deny, 
particularly  partial  to  that  simple  and  or  toattempt  to  conceal;  but  what  does 
unqualified  exercise  of  power  in  any  this  amount  to,  except  that,  after  all, 
shape.  We  have  lived  to  see  so  many  he  is  but  a  man  ?  Without  any  very 
marvels  and  prodigies,  that  we  cannot  violent  exaggeration,  his  genius  may 
chuse  but  be  astonished;  and  we  have  be  compared  to  the  Nile  or  the  Ni- 
all  drank  too  deeply  of  the  cup  of  in-  ger:  sometimes,  in  a  more  arid  and  less 
novation,  every  where  presented  to  genial  season,  it  runs  within  its  banks, 
our  lips,  not  to  wish  to  accommodate  and  is  even  a  little  shallow  and  mud- 
our  creed  to  our  experience,  and  to  dy  withal ;  at  other  times,  it  overflows 
sacrifice  a  little  of  the  embodied  and  every  boundary  and  embankment,  in 
traditional  wisdom  of  the  past,  to  the  a  magnificent,  redundant,  and  glo- 
experience  of  the  present,  and  the  an-  rious  tide,  sweeping  on  in  the  majestic 
ticipations  of  the  future.  Our  dogged  fulness  of  power,  yet  respecting  those 
national  orthodoxy  cannot,  therefore,  landmarks  which  the  hand  of  IVisdom 
altogether  free  our  minds  from  this  has  raised  to  estimate  its  rise,  and 
unhappy  bias  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  determine  its  influence.  But  in  the 
hint  administered  by  prudence,  con-  season  of  its  comparative  w'eakness, 
joined  with  the  well-remembered  tu-  it  is  still  a  great  river :  nam  non  li- 
telage  of  our  venerable  grandmothers,  cuit  populis  fabvum  fe,  AT/e,  vidercl 
we  often  catch  ourselves  in  the  very  Curious  and  cunning  men,  who  would 
act  of  muttering  sotto  voce,  “  The  fain  discover  something  little  in  that 
age  of  miracles  is  not  past  !’*  which  nature  has  constituted  essen- 

*  Now,  though  we  would  be  very  tially^ea^,  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
sorry  to  accuse  any  one  innocently,  this  mighty  current  of  genius  and  in- 
the  Author  of  Waverley  has,  w'e  take  vention  to  the  sources  from  which  it 
it,  a  great  deal  to  auswer  for  on  this  draws  its  supplies ;  but  they  have 
score :  if  he  be  not  a  heretic  himself,  failed  in  their  pious  and  plodding  en- 
he  is  certainly  the  cause  of  heresy  in  deavours,  and  have  received  the  ap- 

others.  In  the  strangest,  and  most  propriate  reward  which  the  blind  fld- 

unaccountable  manner  imaginable,  cller  offered  for  the  recovery  of  his 
he  has  contrived  to  transgress  the  li-  bow, — their  trouble  for  their  pains* 
mits  which  experience,  aided  and  en-  Theories  we  no  doubt  have  bad  in 
lightened  by  theory,  had  assigned  to  the  greatest  abundance:  the  suppb 
the  imaginative  and  inventive  facul-  has  even  exceeded  the  demand :  thi 
ties  of  man,--to  falsify  the  predic-  levelling  spirit  of  modem  criticism 
tions  of  the  wise,  and  to  exceed*  the  has  been  incessantly  at  work,  but  po- 
expectations  of  the  foolish.  His  pro-  thing  has  been  ascertained  nothing 
ductions  grow  up  with  the  rapidity  discovered :  Hazlitt  has  been  bam- 
of  the  mushroom,  and  yet  possess  the  boozled,  and  the  Quarterly  reduceti 
texture  and  durability  of  the  oak.  to  absolute  despair. 

One  department,  one  province  will  For  our  own  parts,  we  protest  wc 
not  satisfy  his  all-grasping  ambition;  have  no  share  in  this  roalaj^ 
universal  empire  is  clearly  his  aim  ;  riosity :  like  Addison's  fox-hunui^ 
he  is~but  under  a  more  benign  and  Squire,  we  enjoy  the  ideal 
propitious  planet — a  Buonaparte  a-  which  this  author  has  introdneeu  > 
nmug  authors.  His  eye  is  every  and  leave  others  to  *L***tljf 


with  delight  on  the  scene  he  conjures 
up  tor  our  amusement,  and,  when  our 
tancy  is  satiated  with  iu  gorgeous 
inagniticence,  look  for  another.  W  e 
go  unbidden  to  the*  rich  and  varied 
banquet  he  spreads  out  for  our  enter- 
taiuinent ;  we  revel  in  the  luxurious 
richness  and^abundance  of  the  viands, 
and  the  wines,  and  the  dessert  under 
wliich  his  table  groans ;  we  feed  on 
the  more  substantial  refections  which 
lie  providt's,  and  sip  delicious  ucc- 
lar  from  his  golden  goblets  ;  leaving 
it  to  the  gastronomes,  as  their  peculiar 
and  appropriate  vocation,  to  criticise 
the  order  and  distribution  of  the  se¬ 
veral  dishes,  and  to  utter  their  weighty 
responses  on  the  flavour  and  quality 
of  the  wines.  Upon  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  follow  him  to  the  tilt  and 
the  tourney, — to  the  court  and  the 
cottage, — to  the  covenanter’s  cave 
and  the  monarch’s  palace, — through 
each  intermediate  “  change  of  many- 
coloured  life  and  while  he  evokes 
the  master-spirits  of  the  olden  time, 
or  paints  humbler  men  in  the  fresh 
colours  and  verisimilitude  of  life  and 
nature,  we  insensibly  mingle  in,  and 
catch  the  feelings,  the  sympathies, 
the  opinions,  and  even  prejudices,  of 
the  groups  which  he  creates  and  en¬ 
dows  with  every  attribute  of  veritable 
being,  without  (strange  to  say !)  ever 
so  much  as  dreaming  of  critics  or 
criticism,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the 
Stagyrite  and  his  rules,  than  of  Pres- 
ter  John,  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Jem¬ 
my  the  Showman.  This  confession 
of  ours  may  not,  perhaps,  raise  us 
very  high  in  the  opinion  of  certain 
learned  dames  of  the  Blue  School, 
the  nice  dispensers  of  so  much  envied 
fame ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it ; 
the  truth  must  be  told,  though  the 
heavens  should  fall ;  or,  as  Arm¬ 
strong  has  it,  in  his  somewhat  pom¬ 
pous  phrase, 

“  Though  aged  Atlas  should  resign  his 
load, 

And  Heaven's  eternal  battlements  rush 
down.” 

We  feel  the  power  of  the  enchant- 
%•*  **  rod,*'  and,  like  the  pious 
j®nea8  in  the  Shades,  when  he  sees 
^  future  ofispring  pass  in  review 
wfore  him,  or  Macbeth,  beholding 
me  apparition  of  the  eight  kings, 
followed  by  **blood-boltcred  Banquo, 
smiling  on  him,’*  the  scene  before  us 


is  too  engrossing  to  admit  any  alloy 
of  colder  or  meaner  thoughts ;  and 
it  is  only  after  the  vision  has  passed, 
and  the  first  all-powerful  impression 
somewhat  faded  from  the  mind,  that 
we  can  force  ourselves  down  to  the 
mechanical  drudgery  of  telling  those 
who  have,  like  ourselves,  been  fasci¬ 
nated,  the  reason  why, — or  expostula¬ 
ting  witli  the  groundlings  who  have 
roared  out  “  plaudite**  at  the  wrong 
place  and  time,  on  their  want  of  taste 
and  discernment.  But  to  this  fa¬ 
vour  (it  seems)  we  must  come so, 
to  our  task,  without  more  ado,  or 
farther  preface. 

The  scene  of  this  charming  tale  is 
laid  in  France,  and  the  events  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL,  a  little  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  this  periotl,  the  feudal  system — 
the  most  baneful  in  its  effects  on  the 
strength  and  happiness  of  nations  of 
any  to  which  chance  or  the  course  of 
events  ever  gave  birth,  hut,  happily, 
containing  in  itself  the  germe  of  its 
own  destruction — was  in  full  vigour ; 
wliile  the  practices  of  chivalry  which 
that  system  had  in  a  great  measure 
originate<l,  had  not  yet  begun  to  fade, 
or  to  incur  that  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  they  were  after¬ 
wards  viewed  in  the  more  enlighten¬ 
ed  ages  that  succeeded.  This,  accord¬ 
ingly,  was  the  era  of  feuds,  petty 
warfare,  and  adventurous  enterprise ; 
when  the  profession  of  arms  was  hehl 
to  be  the  most  honourable,  and  when 
military  renown  was  the  sure  road 
to  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  fair. 
But  France  was  then  governed  by  a 
Prince  who,  superior  to  the  follies  of 
his  age,  though  a  slave  to  the  gros¬ 
sest,  darkest,  and  most  degrading  of 
its  superstitions,  was  destined  to  give 
the  first  effective  blow  to  the  power 
of  the  Nobles,  and  to  elevate  the  Royal 
prerogative  by  the  singular  means 
of  extending  the  influence  of  the 
people.  Sagacious,  sanguinary,  po¬ 
litic,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  means  he  employed  to  compass 
his  ends,  Louis  XL  was  a  sovereign 
well  calculated  to  profit  by  the  in- 
cessant  broils  and  convulsions  of 
that  distracted  and  unhappy  period, 
to  extend  the  power  of  tne  crown, 
by  fomenting  dissensions  and  feuds 
among  his  powerful  vassals,  and  by 
consuming,  in  their  mutual  cofifliott> 
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that  force  which,  united,  would  have  most  vigorously  pressed.  In  works 
proved  too  great  for  the  power  of  the  of  great  genius  and  power,  where 
crown  itself,  and  which,  indeed,  in  our  passions  have  been  effectually 
the  reigns  of  his  less  able  and  enter-  roused  and  agitated,  and  where  the 
prising  predecessors,  had  often  hum-  engrossing  interest  has  taken  a  deep 
bled  and  reduced  almost  to  nothing  hold  of  our  minds,  the  judgment  is 
the  Royal  authority.  It  is  at  this  extremely  apt  to  be  biassed  and  mis¬ 
time,  and  in  these  circumstances,  that  led  by  the  uneasy  and  almost  pain- 
the  tale  opens.  ful  feeling  with  which  we  view  the 

Having  said  so  much,  however,  we  approaching  termination  of  that 
deem  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  w'hich  has  produced  in  us  an  excess 
attempt  any  regular  analysis  of  this  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  and  we 
delightful  romance,  which  will  pro-  are  satisfied  that  it  is  this  selfish 
bably  be  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  feeling  of  partial  disappointment, — 
readers  before  our  critique  issues  from  this  lingering  and  dwelling  on  that 
the  press :  to  the  persons  who  have  which  has  yielded  us  so  rich  a  harvest 
read  the  original,  this  would  be  use-  of  'delight, — this  reluctance  to  part 
less ;  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  company  with  the  characters  with 
that  pleasure,  unsatisfactory ;  for,  whose  fortunes  we  are  in  some  mea- 
where  all  is  enterprise  and  action,  it  sure  identified,  that,  by  a  natural  re- 
is  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  we  action,  leads  many  to  ascribe  to  an 
can  afiPord,  to  give  even  a  faint  out-  author  as  a  fault,  what,  to  a  closer 
line  of  the  exquisite  romantic  drama  observer,  affords  the  surest  proof  of 
of  Quentin  Durward.  From  these  his  entire  and  complete  success, 
considerations,  therefore,  we  shall  Hence,  it  is  chiefly  against  great 
restrict  the  present  article  to  a  few  masters  that  this  defect  is  urged— 
desultory  remarks,  on  what  we  con-  against  those  who  have  introduced 
ceive  to  be  the  prominent  character-  us,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  heaven  and  a 
istics  of  the  extraordinary  perform-  new  earth, — who  have  swayed  and 
ance  before  us.  ruled  our  minds  by  a  species  of  sor- 

It  has  been  often  said  by  critics,  eery,  and  created  an  appetite  which 
and  with  some  shew  of  justice,  that  it  is  not  always  within  the  compass 
the  Author  of  Waverley  is  frequent-  of  human  power  to  gratify.  Shew 
ly  negligent  in  the  management  of  a  child  or  a  savage  the  grotesque  fi- 

his  story,  and  the  evolution  of  the  g^res,  l..1  .1*-'- _ ' 

catastrophe,  which  is  sometimes 
brought  about  by  inadequate  means, 
or  hurried  on,  preeter  spem,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  being  at  last  disposed  .  light 
of  in  a  few  decisive  sentences,  and 
little  attention  paid,  either  to  what  is 
called  poetical  justice,  or  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect.  Now,  though  it  does 
not  remove  the  objection  here  allu-  in  words 
ded  to,  it  may  at  least  be  pleaded  in  appetite  for  another 
extenuation,  that  this  defect,  where  of  a  sudden,  you 
it  does  exist,  is  by  no  means  pecu-  bition,  *tis  < 
liar  to  this  author.  In  some  of  sulky 
Shakespeare’s  noblest  plays — Mac-  have  d 
beth,  for  example — the  same  rapid  which 
windine-up  of  the  plot  is  discern-  title, 
ible;  the  principal  character  being  suspecl 
disposed  of,  the  rest  are  unceremo-  for  mo 
niously  turned  off  with  a  dash  or  expect 
two  of  the  pen,  and  those  in  whose  ble  to 
destiny  we  may  have  formed  an  in¬ 
terest,  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  are 
either  altogether  forgotten,  or  provid- 
^  for  after  a  very  summary  fashion 
indeed.  But  this  does  not  alwayshold, 
even  where  the  objection  has  been 


and  wild  and  extravagant  ca¬ 
ricatures  of  the  magic  lanthorn,  and 
vary  the  exhibition  in  a  thousand 
ways,  for  his  astonishment  and  de- 
:  he  stares  with  breathless  sur¬ 
prise  and  astonishment  at  the  mon¬ 
sters,  hippogriffs,  dragons,  and  devils, 
you  make  to  flit  before  him :  the  plea¬ 
sure  he  feels  is  too  big  for  utteranw 
one  show  only  whets  nis 
:  and  when,  ail 
finish  the  exhi- 
,  ’tis  odds  but  he  becomes 
or  peevish,  and  imaging  you 
lefrauded  him  of  i. 

he  had  a  fair  and  equitaWc 

So  it  is,  in  some 
t,  with  the  critics.  ^ * 

»re  than  they  had  any 

,  or  than  it  was  perhaps 

ble  to  give  them,  and 
telk  of  what  they  have  l»ruse<^*“ 
a  corresponding  reeling  of  disappo* 
ment,  if  not  exasperation* 

.  Be  this  as  it 

greatly  deceive  ourselves  .1 
if  it  be  not  very*  generally  a*!®** 
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that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Kenilworth,  Quentin  Durward  is,  in 
I  point  of  story,  the  most  perfect  of  the 
Author’s  performances.  The  circum¬ 
stances  wliich  lead  him  to  France,  af- 
i  ter  he  had  abandoned  the  cloister  at 
J  Aberbrothock,  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned  by  the  enemies  and  de¬ 
li  stroyers  of  his  name  and  kindred,  the 
;!  Ogilvies, — his  accidental  encounter 
with  the  French  King,  in  disguise,  at 
I  the  ford,— his  subsequent  enrolment 

i|  among  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the 
Koyal  Guard, — the  duty  he  is  sent  on 
j  by  the  crafty  and  deceitful  Louis,  as 
I  escort  to  Isabelle  Countess  of  Croye, 

I  with  the  events  to  which  that  gave 
i  rise,  and  the  effect  it  produced  on  his 
i  subsequent  fortunes, — are  all — ta- 
I  king  into  view  the  peculiar  feelings, 

^  habits  and  character  of  the  times 
;  when  the  action  is  supposed  to  have 
i  taken  place — so  connected  together  in 
j  a  sequence,  as  the  metaphysicians  say, 

,  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  that 
j  the  denouement  follows  almost  as  a 
I  matter  of  course.  Every  thing  is 
I  subordinate  to  the  main  action,  yet 
I  contributes  to  accelerate  the  result. 

;  Kveii  the  Bohemian  Hayraddin  Mau- 
j  grabin  is  indispensable,  both  to  the 
;  development  of  the  hero’s  character, 
j  and  to  his  final  success  in  establish- 
j  ing  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  the 
:  (ountess  Isabelle,  by  fetching  the 
;  bead  of  William  de  la  Marck,  alias 
j  the  ^V'ild  Boar  of  Ardennes ;  nor 
would  the  group  on  the  canvas  be 
;  complete  without  Tristan  I’Hermite, 
j  I’rovost-Marshal  to  Louis,  and  his 
]  ^0  gossips,  Petit-Andre  and  Trois- 
;  ^-iichelles,  the  ready  and  willing  in- 
j  struraents  of  their  master’s  crimes. 

B  e  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
;  roake  this  very  palpable,  except  to 
J  '"dm  have  read  the  volumes  be- 
j  fore  US ;  while  we  are  equally  con- 
i  vinced,  that  none  who  have  perused 
|btin,  can  avoid  feeling  its  truth  and 
justice. 

J  n  the  next  place,  the  heroes  of  our 
author  have  hitherto  been  litAe  better 
man  mere  milksops,  floated  along  by 
the  course  of  events,  indebted  for  any 
advantages  they  possessed  to  accident 
or  fortune,  and  coming  in,  at  the 
i  ^“elusion,  for  the  benefits  they  had 
done  so  little  to  deserve.  We  can 
the  reader,  however,  that 
x^eutin  Durward  is  a  very  ener- 
getic  personage, — without  a  single 


feature  or  lineament  in  common  with 
his  predecessors,  AFaverley,  Morton, 
Osbaldistone,  or  young  Peveril.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
owes  infinitely  less  to  chance, — if  we 
except  the  occasions  presented  for 
the  display  of  his  gallantry,  skill, 
enterprise,  and  presence  of  mind, — 
than  any  personage  of  the  same  fami¬ 
ly  we  can  at  present  recollect  of.  To 
an  accidental  circumstance,  it  is  true, 

he  owed  his  first  introduction  to  the 
King  of  France  ;  but  the  favourable 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  of 
that  wily  and  keen  observer  of  men, 
was  entirely  owing  to  his  bold  and 
gallant  bearing,  with  the  prudence, 
uncommon  at  his  years,  wliich  could 
refrain  from  even  an  indirect  allusion 
to  the  important  service  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  King  at  the  boar-hunt, 
when  his  Majesty,  but  for  the  time¬ 
ly  apparition  of  the  bold  and  enter¬ 
prising  Scot,  might  have  met  an  in¬ 
glorious  death  from  the  enraged  ani¬ 
mal  at  bay.  In  the  critical  and 
hazardous  service  of  escorting  the 
Countess  of  Croye,  and  her  aunt,  the 
Lady  Hameline,  on  the  journey  to 
Liege,  when,  to  serve  a  political  pur¬ 
pose,  the  faithless  Louis  had  destin¬ 
ed  him  to  destruction  by  the  ferocious 
William  de  la  Alarck,  and,  to  ensure 
the  accomplLshment  of  his  purpose, 
had  sent  him  a  guide,  instructed  to 
lead  him  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
Wild  Boar, — the  brave  youth  de¬ 
means  himself  with  an  energy,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  courage,  truly  worthy  of 
a  gallant  knight,  and  the  protector 
of  persecuted  beauty ;  while,  beard¬ 
less  as  he  was,  the  encounter  on 
the  road  with  Orleans,  and  with 
Dunois,  the  flower  of  French  chi¬ 
valry,  would  have  planteil  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  boldest  knight  in 
Christendom.  Immediately  after  thii 
affair,  he  meets  with  the  Bohemian 
whom  Louis  had  furnislied  as  his 
guide,  and  the  dialogue  which  ensues, 
and  in  which  Durward  endeavours 
to  expiscate,  by  a  sort  of  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  the  real  character  and 
designs  of  the  person  who  was  to  act 
as  his  conductor,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  powerful  passages  in  the 
present  work. 

In  spite  of  the  treachery  of  the 
guide,  nowever,  who,  vi^in  as  he 
was,  had  contracted  a  kindness  for 
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Durward,  and  though  he  meant,  in  the  Countess  Isabelle  had  been  of- 
conformity  with  the  instructions  he  fered,  by  the  Duke  Burgumly  hf^ 
had  received  from  Louis,  to  betray  guardian  and  liege  lord,  as  the  ^ 
the  Countess  into  the  hands  of  the  ward  of  the  knight  who  should  briip 
ferocious  De  la  Marck,  had  stipulated  him  the  head  of  the  rutiian  so  ap^ 
for  the  youth’s  life  being  spared ;  propriately  denominated  the  M  ild 
our  hero,  by  deviating  from  the  Boar  of  Ardennes, — his  fearless  con- 
route  assigned  him,  succeeded  in  con-  rage  is  the  astonishment  even  of  the 
ducting  his  charge  in  safety  to  the  chivalrous  Dunois ;  and  if  his  kins- 
Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  the  residence  man  Le  Balafre  comes  in  to  finish 
of  her  relative  the  Prince  Bishop  of  the  work  which  his  nephew  had  left 
Liege.  But,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  the  incomplete,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
unhappy  Countess  fell  into  Charyb-  the  distress  of  Pavilion’s  generous 
dis.  The  castle  was  soon  after  storm-  daughter,  who  had  formerly  enabled 
ed  by  the  ruitian  De  la  Marck  and  him  and  the  Countess  to  escape  from 
his  banditti,  aided  by  the  rebellious  Liege,  when  escape  seemed  hopeless, 
Liegeois, — sacked, — and  the  venera-  he  nevertheless  richly  deserves  the 
ble  Bishop  basely  murdered  in  his  fair  prize  to  which  he  had  now  ac- 
own  hall.  The  energy  and  presence  quired  every  possible  claim,— the  love 
of  mind  of  Durward,  in  once  more  of  the  Countess  for  the  young  ad- 
rescuing  the  Countess,  are  greatly  venturer  being  long  ere  this  no  secret 
signalized,  and  unavoidably  make  a  to  any  one. 
powerful  impression  on  her  ncart :  he  In  speaking  of  the  characters,  we 
seems  her  good  genius,  or  guardian  must,  as  in  duty  bound,  begin  with 
angel,  ever  at  hand,  to  protect,  de-  the  Sovereigns.  And  never  was  there 
fend,  or  rescue  her,  when  the  chances  a  finer  contrast  drawn  than  that  of 
of  the  game  set  in  most  strongly  Louis  XL,  and  his  too  powerful  >’as- 
against  her.  The  sacking  of  the  Cas-  sal,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sur- 
tle,  and  thewdiole  of  the  scene  w^hich  named  Charles  the  Bold.  Ihe  for- 
follows,  are  not  inferior  to  the  storm-  mer,  a  prince  after  Machiavcl  s  own 
ing  of  the  fortress  of  Front  de  Boeuf,  heart, — subtile,  crafty,  remorseless, 
in  Ivanhoc,  and  described  as  the  Au-  calculating ;  the  latter,  bold,  enter- 
thor  of  that  admirable  romance  can  prising,  rash,  impetuous ;  the  one 
alone  describe  such  events.  The  con-  never  losing  sight  of  his  interest  or 
fusion  and  uproar  are  present  to  the  his  policy,  and  endowed  with  great 
eye :  we  observe  the  melee, — the  des-  sagacity,  (which  enabled  him  to  se- 
perate  assailants  pressing  over  the  lect  proper  agents  for  the  exeroimn 
ramparts, — the  defenders,  surprised  of  his  purposes  or  his  crimes,)  un- 
and  unsuppportcil,  giving  way  after  a  warlike,  suspicious,  cruel ;  the  other, 
vain  struggle,— and  almost  feel  an  the  slave  of  his  headstrong  and 
inclination  to  mingle  in  the  fray  :  we  passionate  temper,  brave  beyond  any 
forget  that  we  are  perusing  a  book,  other  prince  of  his  time,  **^Pjy* 
and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  very  dent,  and  incapable  of  the  d^P  rtf- 
midst  of  the  events  which  the  Author  signs  and  ever- watchful^  policy  or 
pourtrays.  The  power  which  can  which  his  nominal  Sovereign  was 
create  and  sustain  this  illusion,  it  is  markable  :  in  short,  Charles  was  m 
perhaps  less  difficult  to  conceive  than  lion,  Louis  the  fox ;  and  these 

describe:  it  certainly  forms  one  of  posite  characters  are  brought  out 

the  most  remarkable  attributes  of  this  developed  with  a  force  and  di^  ' 
Author’s  unrivalled  genius.  nation  which  no 

In  truth,  the  hero’s  character  is  of  ours  can  make  palpable  ^ 
nobly  sustained  .  throughout.  His  who  have  not  perused 
daring,  though  of  the  highest  kind,  before  us.  The  crafty  and  tnc  ^ 
is  balanced  and  equalised  by  his  skil?  are,  however,  sometimes  * 

ai^  pruilence;  and  in  the  atUck  upon  of  their  own  refined  villany.  ^ 
Liege,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Louis  furnished  ft  roeroort 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Louis,  to  stance,  and  had  occwi^  w 
i^iah  that  rel^Uious  city  for  aiding  the  rash  step  which  placed  ^  ^ 
De  la  Marck  in  the  assault  of  Schon-  in  the  power  of  his  enemy* 
w^dt,  and  the  inhuman  murder  of  reader  nas  none.  The  seen 
the  good  Bishop,  when  the  hand  of  take  place  at  Peronne, 
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cojur  relates  the  intelligcnoe  which  invincible  attachment  to  his  father- 
he  hail  received  from  Uurward,  of  the  land,  which,  by  the  old  Romans,  was 
capture  of  Schonwaldt,  and  the  mur-  considered  the  parent  of  every  virtue, 
der  of  the  Bishop,  the  Duke's  kinsman  though,  amon"  the  would-be  wits  of 
and  ally,  togetner  with  the  match-  the  South,  it  has,  for  a  great  while, 
less  skill  with  which  Louis  plays  his  formed  the  staple  resource  for  throw- 
dithcult  and  hazardous  game,  when  ing  ridicule  (as  they  imagine)  on  the 
his  life  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  Scottish  character.  Be  it  so.  We 
turning  of  a  card,  or  the  cast  of  a  are  sorry,  however,  that  we  must  en- 
ilye,  and  the  dexterity  with  which,  dure  the  opprobrium,  for,  assuredly, 
by  means  of  his  secret  agents,  he  con-  we  cannot  retort  the  charge:  there 
trives  to  turn  events  to  his  advantage,  are  many  Englishmen,  who,  judging 
are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  from  their  conduct,  and  the  opinions 
tKjuall^  by  any  thing  even  in  the  they  profess  and  promulgate,  might 
previous  works  of  the  Author  of  have  been  born  in  any  country  ex- 
Waverley,  and  certainly  not  in  those  cept  England,  and  who  cannot  justly 
of  any  other.  Nothing,  for  example,  be  reproached  with  an  overweaning 
can  be  more  truly  characteristic  than  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
the  skill  with  which  Louis  sounds.  An  Englishman  is  the  only  human 
and  practises  ujwn  the  fidelity  of  the  animal  who  abuses,  vilifies,  and  some- 
l)uke  of  Burgundy's  courtiers  and  times  even  rejoices  in  the  misfor- 
retainers,  particularly  the  celebrated  tunes  of  his  native  country, 
historian  of  that  period,  Philip  de  The  Count  Crevecoeur  is  also  a 
('omines,  the  interview  with  whom,  noble  specimen  of  the  genuine 
in  the  Turret  of  the  Citadel  of  Pe-  Knight  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
ronne,  where  Louis  was  for  the  time  interview  with  Louis,  in  the  Castle 
a  prisoner,  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  exhibits  his 
of  its  kind.  The  grovelling  super-  proud  bearing,  noble  fidelity  to  his 
stition  of  the  Frencn  monarch  is  also  master,  and  unshaken  courage,  in  a 
a  remarkable  and  instructive  trait  in  splendid  light ;  while  the  part  he 
his  character,  and  proves  that  its  de-  subsequently  acta  is  in  perfect  keep¬ 
hasing  influence  is  alw^ays  strongest  ing  with  the  anticipations  which 
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as  it  is  undoubtedly  original.  In  Burgundy,  is  delineated  with  that 
none  of  the  Author's  previous  works  skill  and  felicity  peculiar  to  this  au- 
have  we  met  any  thing  to  match  thor,  when  he  ^handles  militarv  (1(C 
Oliver  Dain,  the  barber,  and  the  tails,  whether  ancient  or  moilcm. 
confident  and  secret  agent  of  the  He  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  sMnna- 
French  King ;  and  we  rejoice  to  thy  with  the  profession  of  arm’s,  and 
think,  that,  ultimately,  the  gallows  his  works  are  by  no  means  calcnla- 
was  not  defrauded  of  its  due.  But  ted  to  impair  that  military  spirit  for 
by  far  the  finest  of  these  impersbna-  which  our  times  are  so  remarkable, 
tions  is  Le  Balafr^,  or  Ludovic  of  The  critical  character  is  likely  to 
the  Scar.  He  belongs  to  the  same  suflPer,  in  our  hands,  on  the  present 
purchaseable  class  of  warriors’  with  occasion,  we  have  discovered  so  little 
our  old  friend  Dugald  Dalgetty  ;  and  with  which  we  can  really  make  up 
though  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  our  minds  to  find  fault.  We  may 
be  less  striking  than  that  of  the  simply  say,  that  we  abhor  the  astro^ 
owner  of  Gustavus,  and  the  wor-  loger  Galeotti,  whom  we  not  only 
thy  (Heve  of  the  Marischal  College,  think  too  much  akin  to  his  prc- 
it  is  not  the  less  true.  Balafre's  decessor  in  Kenilworth,  but  alto- 
sphere  is  more  confined  :  he  is  a  part  gether  a  caricature,  or  at  least  out 
of  a  whole,  and  does  not  stand  out  of  nature.  It  is  quite  incredible  that 
on  the  canvas  in  the  independent  a  king,  so  penetrating  and  sagacious 
and  unique  attitude  of  Dalgetty.  as  T^uis,  should  have  been  duped  by 
But  surely  nothing  can  be  imagined  so  clumsy  and  bungling  a  rascal.  In 
more  characteristic  than  his  first  the  next  place,  we  are  not  altogether 
meeting  with  his  nephew  in  the  satisfied  with  Durward  consenting, 
hostelrie,  where  he  learns,  with  so  on  any  terms,  to  remain  in  ambudi 
much  military  nonchalance,  of  the  during  the  interview  between  Creve- 
deathof  his  sister,  and  the  harrying  of  coeur  and  Louis,  at  Plessis-les-Tour, 
Glen-houlakin*  by  the  Ogilvies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  that 
entertains  his  kinsman  with  a  brief  brave  man, 
history  of  his  own  achievements,  of  1 
which  he  says,  Du  Guesclin  him¬ 
self,  were  he  alive,  might  be  proud. 

Pa^on,  the  worthy  citizen  of  Liege, 
and  his  daughter  Trudschen,  need 
not  be  point^  out:  even  Le  Glo- 
rieux,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  jes¬ 
ter,  could  only  have  been  painted  by 
this  all-accomplished  artist. 

As  our  wont  is,  we  say  little  of  the 
women.  To  our  fancy,  the  Lady  ing  that  Louis  had  strong 
Hameline  is  rather  too  great  and  too 
^oes  a  fool.  The  heroine,  of  course, 
is  all  that  is  lovely  and  divine, 
though  it  may  be  bad  taste  to  con¬ 
fess  it,  we  < 

more  interested  in  the  little  Yoveiy, 
generous,  and  heroic  daughter  of  the 
citizen  of  Liege,  who  sent  her  bache¬ 
lor  to  act  as  guide  to  Durward  and 
Countess,  on  the  flight  from  that 
city,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  after  the 
capture  of  Schonwaldt. 

But  we  must  travel  over 
work,  were  we  to  point  out  ever 
scene,  or  every  character  with  whid 
we  have  been  del 
fleient  to  remark, 
ing  scene,  the  attack  upoi 
the  combined  forces  of  1 


should  the  King  give 
the  signal  for  the  foul  deed.  In 
the  third  place,  we  wish  the  hero 
had  made  an  effort  to  save  Hayraddin 
Maugrabin,  who,  villain  as  he  was, 
had  shown  a  kindness  for  him,  and 
had  been  literally  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast,  when  he  appeared  at  Peronne, 
as  the^herald  of  the  self-oonstitoted 
Bishop  of  Liege.  This  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  difficult,  consider¬ 
ing  that  Louis  had  strong  reasons  for 
putting  him  to  silence  for  ever ; 
it  would  have  been  glorious  in  1  r* 
But  ward  to  have  at  least  made  the  a - 

tempt.  In  the  last  place,  we  reaiiy 

certainly  felt  greatly  wish'our  author  had  not  thrown 

’  •  . .  ^  ■  daughter  of  PaviUon  in  our  hero. 

way,  at  the  critical  rootnent 
combat' with  the  Wild  Boar,  *  , 

might  have  flnished  the  work  he 
so  happily  begun,  L-rd 

the  iSafr^'i  two-handed 

This,  we  think,  migh*  j’f* 'tja  in 
ventured  on,  and  would  ha^ 
the  whole  perfect  keeping  with  the  ^ 
Mcter^of  Durward,  for 
Author  appears  to  have  ^ 

:bted.  It  is  suf-  such  an  affection,  that,  ^  f  u  jy., 
lat  the  conclud-  ing  to  make  hhn  do^  too  m  ♦ 
m  Liege  by  perhaps,  somewhat  impairs 
-  France  and  ncral  effect,  and  renders  ina 
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ject  of  dispute,  which  a  few  more 
blows  would  have  placed  beyond 
controversy.  It  w^d,  moreover, 
have  answered  equally  well,  to  have 
made  Durward  go  to  the  aid  of 
Trudschen  and  her  family,  when  in 
danger  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiery, 
a  fter  he  had  completed  the  neccssarpr 
ceremony  of  separating  the  Boar  s 
head  from  his  villanous  carcase. 
These,  however,  are  but  trifling  de¬ 
fects,  and  will  weigh  against  the  mani¬ 
fold  beauties  and  prodigious  power 
here  displayed,  as  the  small  dust  on 
tlie  balance.  The  interest  never  for  one 
moment  flags ;  nor  is  there  a  dull  or 
heavy  chapter  in  the  whole :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  full  of  bustle,  incident, 
and  enterprise  ;  while  the  dialogue, 
as  usual,  displays  dramatic  powers 
of  the  very  highest  order, — a  richness 
and  fertility  of  fancy, — an  energy, 
freshness,  and  a  buoyancy  of  expres¬ 
sion,  perfectly  unrivalled.  In  a  word, 
Quentin  Durward  ia  unquestionably 
one  of  the  very  happiest  efforts  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  Introduction  to  these 
volumes  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 


we  have  ever  read — ^full  of  writ,  vi¬ 
gour,  and  animation — and  exhibiting 
a  great  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  men.  The  habits  and  character 
of  the  French  Marquis,  an  dd  re¬ 
turned  emigre,  with  all  t}ie  preju¬ 
dices,  absurdities,  and  manners  of 
the  ancien  regime,  are  touched  off 
with  a  free,  but  a  friendly  hand ;  and 
although  we  profess  we  have  no  very 
overweaning  affection  for  that  class, 
so  epigrammatically,  but  truly  describ¬ 
ed  as  plus  royaliste  que  Rot,  and  who 
are  destined,  we  fear,  to  work  out  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  our  sympathetic 
feelings  were  powerfully  affected;  and 
we  could  not  help  being  conscious  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  respect  for 
the  unfortunate  and  destitute  old 
man,  notwithstanding  his  various 
readings  for  some  of  the  bright  pas¬ 
sages  in  our  own  Shakespeare.  By 
the  way,  how  could  the  author  ever 
imagine  it  possible  that  a  Frencliman 
sboidd  understand,  far  less  relish, 
Shakespeare,  and,  in  some  instances, 
give  him  the  preference  to  Racine  ? 
An  Englishman  might  as  soon  be 
brought  to  prefer  soup-maigre  to 
roast-beef  and  plum-pudding. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  affairs  of 
Spain  possess  an  overwhelming  in¬ 
terest,  which  excludes  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  almost  every  other  topic.  By 
the  pnnciples  which  France,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  other  great  powers  of 
the  continent,  has  avowed  in  relation 
to  that  country,  Europe  is  placed  in  a 
position  altogether  unexampled  in  its 
history.  The  independence  of  na¬ 
tions,  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  acknow- 
l^ed ;  and  a  corporation  of  despots 
have  avowedly  usurped  the  right  of  • 
^'J^ting  to  every  state  in  Europe, 
foil  is  a  crisis,  it  must  be  confessed, 
■Meeting  the  power  and  security  of 
Britain  in  no  mean  degree. 
When  Europe  was  parcelled  out  into 
•  vi»t  number  of  independent  states; 
every  one  jealous  of  another's  aggran- 
uuement,  the  insular  situation  and 
resources  of  Britain  made  her  the 
•wtpiess  of  every  quarrel.  Nor  was 
Jou  a  mere  barren  distinction  ;  for, 
iQd^iidently  of  the  high  sense  of 
’^wnal  honour  which  it  engendered, 
uje  continental  nations  felt  it  to  be 
wear  interest  to  propitiate  the  friend- 
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ship  of  Britain  by  a  course  of  policy 
which  was  not  inimical  to  her  inter¬ 
ests.  But  how  sadly  is  this  situa¬ 
tion  reversed  !  The  confederacy 
which  has  reared  its  head,  virtually 
absorbs  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
states  under  its  control,  and  sub¬ 
jects  the  continent  to  a  uniform  and 
inexorable  policy.  ^Vliat  avails  the‘ 
influence  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
declared  will  of  this  confederacy.^ 
So  far  as  brief,  hut  bitter  experience 
goes,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
Iloly  Alliance  proceeds  in  its  course, 
undisturbed  by  all  our  remonstran¬ 
ces  ;  and  we  are  condemned,  by  a  po¬ 
litical  necessity,  to  follow  in  its  wake, 
at  a  humble  distance,  and  to  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  the  sequel,  its  most  atro¬ 
cious  proceecUngs.  At  what  former 
period  of  our  history  was  not  the  voice 
of  England  authoritatively  raised, 
and  listened  to  with  acquiesemg  hu¬ 
mility  ?  Now  she  must  be  content¬ 
ed  to  insinuate  blame ;  and  lest  this 
magnanimotis  effort  diould  provoke 
displeasure,  she  must,  at  the  aame 
time,  overload  with  complimenu  the 
3  Y 
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luthore  of  the  enormous  wrongs  which  the  continent  to  the  absolute  domi- 
she  ventures  to  censure !  nation  of  a  body-corporate.  But  if 

It  is  no  consolation  to  know  that  she  does  not^  becomes  an  alien 
the  Holy  Alliance  is  the  actual  per-  to  the  system^  and  an  object  of  dig. 
soniheation  of  those  conser  votive prin^ .  trust  and  hat^  to  its  supporters,  it 
riplesf  to  the  establishment  of  which  will  not  be  enough^  as  heretofore,  that 
we  have  sacrificed  so  much  of  our  she  has  to  endure  tlreir  sco^  and  in* 
blood  and  our  treasure.  It  was  surely  dignities;  she  must  be  prepared  to 
enough  that  we  obtained  a  triumph  submit  to  substantial  wroneg.  It 
to  th^  princifdes,  without  counte-  would  be  vain  to  suppose,  tnat  the 
nancing  a  permanent  tribunal  of  mi-  example  of  our  free  goYemmeni, 
litary  despots,  armed  with  all  there-  which  has  exercised  such  a  powerful 
sources  of  Europe,  to  superintend  and  influence  over  the  public  mind  of 
consolidate  them.  At  the  Congress  of  Europe,  should  not  1^  an  object  of 
Vienna,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  utter  aversion  to  the  continental  des- 
that  this  irresponsible  tribunal,  coin-  pots ;  or  that  they  are  disinclined  to 
posed  as  it  was,  would  infallibly  come  cripple  and  impair  its  resources.  The 
to  abuse  its  powers,  and  render  them  dislike  of  some  of  them  has  already 
subservient  to  an  insatiable  ambition,  broken  out  in  certain  overt  acts  of 
Its  three  principal  members,  by  their  hostility  to  our  commercial  greatness; 
partition  of  Poland,  had  given  a  me-  but  when  their  system  is  better  raa- 
raorable  earnest  of  their  disposition  tured, — when  the  necks  of  their  vaisal 
to  combine  their  strength,  when  they  states  have  been  habituated  to  the 
could  conveniently  aggrandize  them-  galling  yoke,  is  it  chimerical  to  ap- 
selves  at  the  expence  of  a  weaker  prebend,  that  some  comprehensive 
neighbour.  It  was  unwise,  there-  plan  will  be  adopted  of  cutting  usofl' 
fore,  to  afford  them  a  plausible  pre-  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
tence  for  again  confederating,  even  the  continent  ?  Their  interwts,  not 
though  pretences  will  never  be  a  want-  less  than  their  hatred  and  jealouiy, 
ing  for  unprovoked  aggressions.  Our  might  well  suggest  such  a  measure, 
ancestors  may  have  been  too  sensitive  the  efficacy  of  which  has  been  trie<l 


to  the  establishment  Continental Sy stem 
we  owed  our  distin-  a  great  conception  ;  and,  bad  it  been 
among  the  nations,  universally  and  rigorously  enfo^, 
Qtrating  the  power  of  must  ultimately  have  succeeded  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  ani.  undermining  the  foundations  of  m 
>minon  spirit,  we  have  national  greatness*  If  again  renved, 
Uroyed  toe  balance  of  it  will  be  under  circumstances  in«< 
we  have,  in  fact,  ex-  favourable  to  its  complete  success, 
^es  from  the  European  The  prosperity  oi  pur  manufactures 


Much  wiser  would  it  * 

had  Great  Britain,  at  the 
of  Vienna,  in  pUoe 
pcdicy  with  the  principle  m 
macy,  proclainaea  herself  the 
piou  of  national  indepepdenc  » 
the  patroness  of  free  hwUtut  ^ 
is  not  to  be  4oubted,  thob 
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as  Europe  then  was,  oiir  judgment 
upon  every  question  of  international 
policy  would  have  bfen  submitted  to 
as  imperative.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  whole  bent  of  our  policy  then  was, 
to  take  precautions  against  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit,  as  if  the  people  of 
the  continent,  at  the  very  moment 
they  had  overthrown  the  order  of 
things  engendered  by  revolution,  had 
become  enamoured  of  it.  It  was  over¬ 
looked,  that  revolution  is  a  solecism 
in  politics,  and  that  the  ambition  of 
tyrants  is  a  fixed  and  ever-enduring 
principle.  Admitting  that  the  two 
extreme  principles  of  licentiousness 
and  despotism  were  then  conflicting, 
were  the  interests  of  rational  liberty 
attended  to,  by  appointing  a  junto  of 
despots  as  umpires  to  determine  the 
quarrel.^  Had  principles  been  left 
to  their  own  operation,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  w^ould,  in 
time,  have  tempered  the  spirit  of  des¬ 
potism  ;  and  that  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  gradually 
come  to  acquire  liberty,  when  they 
were  qualified  to  enjoy  it.  But  hy 
fencing  principles  round  with  arti¬ 
ficial  safeguards,  what  was  the  coni- 
sequence?  On -the  one  band,  the 
most  unbounded  pretensions, — on  the 
other,  plots,  revolts,  and  new  revolu¬ 
tions!  The  truth,  however,  is,  that,  at 
the  crisis  of  which  we  speak,  the  conti 
tinental  nations  were  too  confidina  in 
their  rulers,  who,  they  imagined,  had 
l>wi  taught  moderation  by  adversity ; 
and  were  too  elated  with  their  emanci¬ 
pation  from  a  foreign  yoke  to  make 
Stipulations  with,  or  exact  pledges 
them.  Experience  of  their  im- 
^lilT,  no  doubt,  had  made  nations 
J^nsible  of  the  imperfections  of  their 
Governments;  and,  conscious  that 
their  freedom  had  been  achieved  by 
poj^ar  energy  alone,  they  naturally 
^tihed  some  of  that  energy  to  be 
mfuaed  into  their  institutions.  Had 
ontain  cotdially  seconded  that  most 
I  t’oasonable  desire,  (which,  in  fact, 
»n  emanatmn  from  the  trui 
I  principle,^  she  would 

o«ve  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
•^  States  of  the  continent,  who 
J^ould  have  attached  themselves  to 
^  oy  tympathy,  and  the  hopes  of 
PfOteetion ;  and,  safe  in  her  allian- 
£  ^  enjoying  the  esteem  of  an 

f  ^tuightened  Wond,  she  would  have 
I  ®o»nminded  the  respect  of  those 


despots  who  now  despise  and  insult 
her. 

As  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  it  is 
now  tacitly  acknowledged,  that  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Europe,  her  greatness  and 
security,  have  sensibly  diminished  ; 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  ascribe  this  de¬ 
cline  to  the  ascendancy  acquired  hy 
the  Holy  Alliance,  which  nas  inter¬ 
ests  distinct  from  our  own,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  power  as  resistless  as  it  is 
invulnerable.  There  are  some,  wc 
believe,  even  in  this  country,  who  feel 
consolation  under  the  affliction  in  the 
fact,  that  the  cause  of  our  degrada¬ 
tion  affords  a  security  against  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
gone  abroad,  and,  if  not  coerced, 
might  ultimately  renovate  some  of 
our  own  institutions.  With  those 
persons,  the  honour  of  the  country, 
its  rank  and  influence  abroad,  are  all 
very  subordinate  considerations  to  the 
existence  of  certain  venerable  defor¬ 
mities  in  our  own  constitution,  whicli 
all  but  those  persons  are  agreed  in 
thinking  might  be  amend^,  with 
great  advant^e  to  the  fabric.  Ano¬ 
ther  class  affect  to  treat  the  balance 
of  power  as  an  idle  chimera,  and  to 
speak  lightly  of  our  influence  abroad, 
and  importance  in  the  political  sys¬ 
tem,  so  long  as  our  independence  is 
not  immediately  endangered  by  the 
despotism  which  now  overshadows 
the  earth.  So  long  as  the  storm  howls 
at  a  distance  from  our  doors,  they 
are  indiflerent  to  its  ravages ;  they 
deride  all  sympathy  with  the  wrongs 
of  others,  as  puerile  sensibility,  and- 
would  persuade  us,  that,  in  every 
straggle  which  may  occur,  we  ought 
to  c^  ourselves  up  in  di^i^d  nev^ 
irality,  impenetrable  to  all  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  appeal  to  the  jostioe  and 
magnanimity  of  a  nation.  If  U  be 
proper,  that,  morally  and  politicailv, 
as  well  as  gcograpbiodly,  we  abouid* 
be  intnlated  from  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope, — if  natioml  honour  be  really 
nothing,— if  influence  be  not  one  of 
the  elements  of  greatness,—  and  if  se¬ 
curity  be  wholly  indqiendent  of^ 
greatnest;  if;  in  short,,  we  must 
verse  all  the  maxims  wluch  have  hi-* 
thertoguidedand determined  our  oon- 
duot,  we  admit  that  the  argument 
hMfl  at  least  tlie  semblance  of  pns-  * 
dence.  But  it  is  arousing  to  observe, 
t^t  the  persons  who  maintain  it  are 
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generally  to  be  found  among  that  family, 
party  who  precipitated  us  into  a  war 
with  France,  from  sympathy,  not  with 
a  nation,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  fa¬ 
mily, — and  made  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  a'pretext  for  the  war ;  mth 
whom  our  imposing  attitude,”  our 
**  commanding  influence,”  had  be¬ 
come  household  words ;  and  who,  to 
support  that '^attitude”  and  that  ^‘in¬ 
fluence”  with  becoming  dignity,  have 
prevailed  upon  the  nation  to  consent  the  world, 
to  a  large  standing  army,  during  a 
period  of  eight  years  of  profound 
peace,  but  of  great  financial  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  not  a  very  uncharitable 
conjecture,  that  the  persons  who  thus 
stultify  themselves  by  their  argu¬ 
ment,  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  re¬ 
fuge  from  the  shame  of  the  discovery, 
that  their  policy  was  radically  wrong, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  state  of  things  they  have  agreed  (if  we  may  ein 
which  cannot  be  patiently  contem-  ploy  the  vulgar 
plated.  couples,  and 

There  is  a  third  class,  who  persuade 
themselves,  that,  in  the  feverish  state 
of  the  public  mind  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  events  must  arise  to  overthrow 
the  Holy  Alliance,  before  it  can  orga¬ 
nize  any  scheme  seriously  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  tne  welfare  of  England, 
it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  hope 
than  despond,  we  are  aware  that 
this  opinion  has  been  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  as  it  has  been  very  artfully  encou¬ 
raged.  We  confess  that  we  are  not 
of  the  opinion.  Nations  will  not  be  narchical  pr\ 
roused  to  insurrection,  unless, 
some  act  of  insanity  on  the  part  of 
their  Governments,  success  is  render-  reputation  tor 
cd  morally  certain.  It  is  only  in  ex-  our  Ministers 
treme  cases  of  peril  and  difficulty,  or  selves,  for  t.., 
soroeroostfortunate  conjuncture,  such 
as  seldom  occurs,  that  a  people 
prevail  in  wringing  privileges  from 
their  Monarch.  We  speak  of  times  proceedings  of 
when  Kings  seldom  interfered  in  the 
internal  distractions  of  neighbouring 
states,  unless,  perhaps,  to  promote 
them.  But  how  much  must  the  in¬ 
centive  to  revolt  be  diminished  in 

every  state,  when  a  i  M _ 

Monarebs  exists  to  undo  all  tliat  a 
successful  revolution  roieht 

_!•  a  •  .  .1  •  •  ~ 


rope  with  its  savage  but  well-diirip. 
lined  hordes.  So  long  u  Russit  w- 
mains  true  to  her  Asiatic  principlei, 
there  is  little  hope  for  Europe.  A  wir 
between  any  two  of  the  great  states 
which  compose  the  Alliance,  might 
present  an  opening  for  that  impa¬ 
tient  spirit  of  freedom  which  perrades 
the  world.  But,  alas!  the  great 
despots  of  the  continent  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  experience ;  they  are  too 
wise  in  their  generation  to  afford  op¬ 
portunities  to  their  subjects.  They 
have  improved  even  upon  the  max¬ 
ims  of  Machiavel ;  and,  in  place  of 
squabbling,  as  formerly,  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  vexing  their  own  sub¬ 
jects  with  their  interminable  wars, 

1. 

metaphor)  to  hunt  in 
I  rr/n  down  the  small  game 
which  abounds  on  the  continent; 
and  thus  indulge  their  royal  propen¬ 
sities,  without  serious  risk  of  discon¬ 
tent  or  resistance. 

When  the  Holy  Alliance  at  Lay- 
bach  first  ventured  to  promulpte 
As  their  atrocious  principles,  a  sensation , 
it  may  be  supposed,  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  nature,  w’as  communicated 
to  the  British  Cabinet.  The  Alli¬ 
ance,  which  was  the  offspring  of 
their  own  policy,  by  pushing  the  mo- 
'incipie  too  far,  ai^  by  a 
by  too  premature  avowal  of  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  did,  in  fact,  compromis^e 
>utationfor  political  wisdom,  wmcii 
.  :.::..:_.ctohad  arrogated  to 

,  *  the  share  which  they  ban 

in  “  the  settlement  of  Europe  J  f 
can  exposed  them  to  reproaches  ’ 
was  difficult  to  avert.  But,  m  ^ 

’our  Government,  at 

that  momentous  epoch,  we 
that  virtuous  indignation 
to  promote  unprincipled  attack  upon  iNir 
might  justly  have  provoked. 
whole  of  our  diplomatic  corr»l» 
confederacy  of  dence,  that  attack  is 

reasoned  upon  by^  us,  as  a 
accom-‘  measure;,  enoomiums  «JC***^T 
pUsh  .  The  truth  is,  that  the  dreads  upon  the  motives 

the  power  of  Russia  presses  like  an  adoption  ;  and  all  that  is  ^ 
imeyhus  upon  the  energies  of  Europe,  fence  of  the  liberties  of  ^  L  ’ 
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other  States,  which  was  dairoed  on  Obsta  principiis  is  an  unerring 
behalf  of  the  Alliance,  it  could  not  maxim  in  politics,  to  the  disregard 
have  been  expected  that  this  reraon-  of  which,  by  our  Government,  majT 
strance,  though  sufficiently  explicit  be  ascrib^,  in  a  great  measure,  thd 
to  answer  its  real  purpose  of  screen-  present  invasion  of  Spain.  The  Al* 
ing  Ministers  from  Parliamentary  lies  felt  that  their  work  would  be  in¬ 
responsibility  for  the  doctrines  which  complete,  so  long  as  a  free  govern- 
it  professed  to  condemn,  would  oper-  inent  existed  upon  tlie  continent ; — 
ate  very  seriously  upon  minds  which  they  had  sounded  the  disposition  of 
“  damned  custom”  nad  rendered  cal-  our  Ministers,  and  ascertained  it  to 
lou8  to  the  curses  of  Europe.  The  re-  be  decidedly  pacific  ;  and,  embol- 
inonstrance  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  dened  by  past  success,  they  deter- 
of  Lord  Castlereagh*8  famous  circu-  mined  to  subject  Spain  to  their  mild 
lar  of  May  1820,  to  excite  serious  jurisdiction.  When  Naples  was  at- 
apprehension.  In  that  circular,  his  tacked,  the  dangerous  designs  of  the 
Lordship,  in  the  form  of  candid  ad-  Holy  Alliance  were  fully  unfolded  ; 
mission,  contrives  forcibly  to  im-  and  then  was  the  time  for  England 
press  upon  the  Allies  the  danger  of  to  have  retraced  her  steps  with  ho- 
revolutionary  example ;  he  eloquent-  nour,  and  successfully  vindicated 
ly  descants  upon  the  law  of  vicinage ;  the  rights  of  nations.  The  Alliance 
he  obliquely  hints,  however,  that  the  was  then  but  imperfectly  cemented  ; 
Alliance  was  not  possessed  of  unli-  it  was  beset  with  dangers ;  the  free 
mited  powers  of  surveillance  and  co-  spirits  of  the  continent  pressed  a- 
ercion ;  and  concludes  hy  adjuring  roundy  to  overwhelm  and  crush  it ; 
them,  with  all  the  vigour  of  sinoeri-  Italy  was  in  arms, — France  in  com- 
ty,  as  they  value  their  own  safety,  to  motion, — and  Germany  girding  up 
be  cautious  in  the  promulgation  of  her  loins  to  share  in  tlie  glorious 
their  designs.  From  all  wliich,  the  struggle.  A  steady  determination. 
Allies  might  have  justly  inferred,  upon  the  part  of  England,  to  defend 
that  our  Cabinet  w'as  not  so  averse  to  Naples,  would  have  scared  the  Al- 
the  principle,  as  to  an  injudicious  lies  from  their  guilty  enterpnze  ; 
practice,  which  might  render  the  ini-  and  Europe  would  have  been  relieved 
quity  of  the  principle  too  glaring.  for  ever  from  their  snares  and  their 
It  surpasses  our  ingenuity,  to  dis-  ruffian  violence.  But  an  undefined 
cover  in  what  respect  the  attack  upon  dread  of  Jacobinism  prevailed  over 
Naples  was  less  flagitious  and  un-  every  better  feeling  i  and  the  Holy 
principled  than  the  recent  aggression  Alliance  was  patiently  permitted  to 
upon  Spain.  They  were  both  un-  triumph,  and  meditate,  m  conscious 
provoked, — both  commenced  upon  security,  new  conquests.  I'heir  de- 
tlw  same  fraudulent  pretences,  and  signs  against  Spain,  at  that  early  pc- 
with  the  same  arrogant  contempt  of  riod,  were  no  secret ;  they  had  b^n 
the  law  of  nations :  yet  ^1  but  avowed ;  and  the  sanction 

**  fdi,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ;**  bestowed  by  our  Governnient  upon 

ana  that  bloody  sacrifice  to  the  grim  ^  •ntount^, 

?dol,  LegitimJi,,  waa  coolly  defended  implication,  to  an  approval 

m  the  Brirish  Parliament!  On  the 

other  hand,  men  of  all  partie.  vie  “  ‘ 

with  each  other  in  brandiltg  the  in-  conduct  puraued  by  our  OoTer»ment, 

^ion  of  Spain  a.  the  moat  atrodoua 

of  all  pubiic  measures.  Why  thia  Xi  of  Oe 

ride  difference  of  tontiment  nipect-  «  to  !how^  Sft 

>ng  two  cases  of  injustice  so  wry  So  ^ 

ttallel?  -We  can  iUign  no  otheV  “.‘’^to  inZi™  tCaf 

‘h^  will  not  conttlt  the'mon.^rilis  “fO^'unl 

^.positiveoblA^LF^ch. 
feejin7of  dfs^mt  Tnd  abhm-  *  ^"'“8  “ 

the  attempt  now  making  to 
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subji^ate  Spaiu  is  unjust  and  wicked 
to  a  &gree  which  exceeds  the  power 
of  language  to  reprobate,  is  universal¬ 
ly  admit t^.  It  is  admitted  by  France 
herself,  that  she  has  no  specific  grie¬ 
vance  to  complain  of  against  Spain, 
the  whole  cause  of  quarrel  being  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  political  institutions. 
It  is  put  out  of  view,  however,  that 
the  Spanish  Constitution  is  of  a  more 
ancient  date  than  the  French  Char¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  the  re-establishment 
of  it  in  1830,  was  prior  to  certain 
great  changes,  which  have  essentially 
changed  the  character  of  that  char¬ 
ter, — ^facts  which  take  Spain  entirely 
out  of  the  cae,  which,  according  to 
the  modem  exposition  of  the  law  of 
vicinage,  would  justify  an  interfe¬ 
rence  by  France  in  her  internal  admi¬ 
nistration.  It  is  unblushingly  con¬ 
ceded  by  Russia,  the  great  abettor  of 
this  unhallowed  crusade,  that  she,  so 
far  back  as  1813,  formally  recognis¬ 
ed  the  Constitution  of  Spain.  It  is 
admitted,  that  the  despotism  which 
was  superseded  by  the  Constitution, 
was  fnught  with  every  mischief  and 
abuse  that  could  afflict  and  degrade 
a  people,  and  that  the  political  re¬ 
generation  of  the  country  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  her  maintaining  a  rank 
among  nations.  It  is  allow^,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  has  been 
distinguished  by  unexampled  moder¬ 
ation  undCT  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  has  been  void  of  offence 
towards  all  other  countries.  It  is  no¬ 
torious,  and  has  been  boldly  avowed, 
that  the  French  Government,  by  in¬ 
trigue  and  corruption,  has  plotted  a- 
gainst  that  of  Spain, — ^has  hatched 
conspirades,  and  stirr^  up  revolts,-— 
and  maintained  an  arm^  upon  the 
frontiers,  to  afford  protection  and  suc¬ 
cour  to  those  misguided  wretches 
who  are  at  war  with  their  country  ; 
and  that  Spain  has  repaid  these 
roultij^ed  wrongs  with  the  most  pa¬ 
tient  lorbearance.  The  only  excuse, 
in  diort,  that  has  yet  been  offl^ed  for 
this  unprindpled  a^sression,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Fren^  King's  speech 
to  his  C.liambers,  where  he  avows, 
that  he  can  recognise  no  change  in 
the^political  condiUon  of  a  country 
which  docs  not  emanate  directly  from 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign ;  a  doctrine 
which,  our  own  Ministeni  allow, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  British 
Constitution. 


Tiut  ralicy  of  Great  Britain.  [Miy 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
heroic  attitude  assumed  by 
pending  tbe  negodationi  which  were 
to  decide  her  fate,  had  not  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  tbe  sympa^ies  of  the  Bntiih 
people ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  it, 
that  question  should  have  been 
keenly  debated,  whether  this  coun¬ 
try  should  tamdy  permit  that  Ulus- 
tnoua  nation  to  he  trodden  down  by 
the  satelUtes  of  despotism.  That  we 
would  have  been  justified  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  never  was 
doubted ;  since,  unquestionably,  one 
state  is  at  liberty  to  defend  another 
against  unprovoked  aggression ;  and 
bi^des,  the  safety  of  our  own  insti¬ 
tutions  was  deeply  compromised  in 
tbe  quarrel.  It  has  be^  assigned 
by  some,  as  a  reason  for  our  neutra¬ 
lity,  that  Ministers  felt  conscious  of 
the  inability  of  the  country  again 
to  support  tbe  burdens  of  war;  i 
reason,  we  confess,  not  at  all  un- 
plausiUe,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
at  no  former  period  would  the  roost 
powerful  state  in  Europe  have  dared 
insultingly  to  refuse  our  offer  of  me¬ 
diation,  as  has,  in  this  instance,  been 
done  by  tlie  ricketty  government  of 
F ranee.  I  n  corroboration  of  the  same 
view,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there 
is  an  evident  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  Ministers,  to  evade  that  article,  in 
the  treaty  with  Portugal,  which  hinds 
us  to  guarantee  her  independence, 
and  the  integrity  of  her  tenritorjr.  It 
is  quite  obvuHis,  that  Portugal  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  danger  which 
threatens  Spain,  and  that  tbe  two 
Peninsular  nations  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  But  our  Ministers 
raoniidi  Portugal,  that,  if  *he 
up  arms  to  ward  off  a  danger 
is  confessedly  the  rev^e  of 

matical,  this  country  is  released  iron 
its  engagement ;  that,  in  fact,  a  war 
of  self-preservation,  undertaken  oy 
Portugal,  is  just  one  of  th<^ 
in  which  she  must  not, 

{he  spirit  of  the  guarantee,  expw 
our  assistance  or  a  protection  agai 
consequences !  We  cannot  ima^ 
that  Ministers  could  have 
this  sorry  quibble,  but  from  » 
conviction,  that  t^  country  was 
in  a  condition  to  make  good  nw 
ngement.  , 

It  has  never  been  iroagined^^' 
that  this  country  ought  to  ^ 
war  from  pure  sympathy  witn 
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rrongs  of  another  natkm.  Bnt  it  has  detail^  if  possible,  every,  free  govcm- 
leen  argued,  with  some  shew  of  rea-  ment  that  exists ;  that  the  same  ansu* 
on,  that  it  would  be  equally  roman-  thema  which  struck  down  Naples  td 
ic  in  Gieat  Britidn  to  engage  in  a  the  earth,  has,  muiaiis  muiandis,  been 
far  from  an  apprehension  of  prospec-  fulminated  against  Spain,  and  may, 
ive  danger,  which  may  never  occur,  with  more  strict  propriety,  be  launcn- 
Now,  we  admit,  that  a  nation,  in  ed  against  Britain,  as  the  neat  source 
speculating  upon  future  events,’  may  of  all  the  calamities  which  have  as- 
Kery  possibly  err,  and  that  events  may  sailed  legitimacy.  It  would  be  ab- 
iriae  to  disappoint  the  most  reason-  surd  to  doubt,  that  the  despots  of 
able  calculations.  At  the  same  time,  Europe  are  well  disposed  to  re-model 
wre  cannot  admit  that  it  may  not  occa-  our  Constitution  umn  the  purest 
sionally  be  good  policy  in  a  nation,  principles.  The  modest  proposal  of 
as  it  is  with  individuals,  to  foresee  Alexander,  to  land  a  body  of  Cossacks 
consequences,  and  to  provide  against  upon  our  shores,  as  its  chosen  guar- 
tbem,  by  sacrifices  corresponding  to  dians,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  danger.  No  event  can  occur  in  his  friendly  regards.  All  that  we 
Europe  which  does  not  affect  the  have  to  consider  is,  what  means  have 
greatness  and  security  of  England  in  the  Allies  of  enforcing  their  views  ? 
some  degree ;  and  surely  it  is  absurd  With  the  whole  continent  subjuga¬ 
te  say,  that,  because  human  reason  is  ted  to  their  system,  and  its  fleets  and 
fallible,  we  ought  not  to  exercise  the  armies  at  their  absolute  disposal, 
faculty  of  reasoning  at  all,  but  remain  where  will  be  our  boasted  security  ? 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  tide  of  Excommunicated  from  the  continent 
events,  so  long  as  danger  to  ourselves  as  political  heretics, — the  main  sources 
is  not  immediate  and  tangible.  But,  of  our  prosperity  choked  up, — with- 
beaides,  there  is  a  wide  distinction  out  an  ally, — ^harassed  with  menaces 
between  dangers  which  are  only  con-  of  invasion,  and  distressed  with  a 
tingent  and  prospective,  and  those  consumptive  Exchequer ;  if  we  pre- 
wbich  are  actual  and  imminent.  No  serve  our  independence  at  all,  we 
nation  which  values  its  honour  will  must  at  least  descend  from  that  proud 
suffer  itself  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  station  which  we  have  hitherto  occu« 
of  actual  peril,  if,  by  a  timely  effort,  it  pied  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
can  provide  for  its  safety.  It  will  not  When  such  seems  to  be  the  inevit- 
inactively  wait  till  the  threatened  able  result  of  the  triumph  of  despo- 
blow  is  struck,  and  trust  for  redress  tism,  in  the  attempt  now  making 
to  the  efficacy  of  retaliatory  measures,  upon  Spain,  the  British  nation,  if 
It  will  cons^er  its  own  security  as  really  aetennined  upon  neutrality, 
one  of  its  dearest  interests,  and  every  bad  a  right  to  expect,  that  Mini- 
infringement  of  that  security  as  a  po-  sters  woiUd  at  least  exert  themselves 
sidve  and  a  present  injury.  These  by  firm  remonstrances,  addressed  to 
considerations  which  have  swayed  tne  Powers  assembled  at  Verona,  to 
the  policy  of  nations  in  all  ages,  be-  avert  so  alarming  a  crisis.  It  was 
c^use,  in  truth,  they  arc  the  obvious  believed,  that  a  regard  for  the  pe-f 
suggestions  of  common  sense.  culiar  interests  of  Britain  had  at 

fhc  raly  real  question,  in  our  an-  length  overcome  their  dislike  to  popu- 
prAension,  (putting  out  of  view  tne  lar  rights  acquired  by  revolution ; 
ability  of  this  country  to  support  a  and  that,  partaking  of  the  universal 
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nurtured  by  themselres,  might  not,  a  spirited  protest  and  remonstrance, 
by  new  atrocities,  involve  its  original  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  against 

gatrons  in  deeper  shame«  But  every  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  oi 
ope,  which  was  founded  upon  the  Spain,  must  have  diverted  the  Alluy 
energy  of  our  Cabinet,  has  been  from  their  iniquitous  enterprise.  It 
signify  disappointed,  and  the  cha-  is  obvious,  that  they  were  hesitating, 
racter  of  the  country  once  more  and  perplexed,  and  doubtful,  whe- 
deeply  compromised  by  its  mea-  ther  they  should  persevere  in  thdr 
sures.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  designs  without  the  co-operation  of 
that  the  influence  of  Britain  has  Britain,  which,  it  appears,  they  sc- 
been  slighted  by  the  Congress  of  tually  expected  !  It  is,  therefore, 
Verona,  for  in  truth  it  was  never  not  an  improbable  supposition,  that 
exerted ;  but  the  pusillanimous,  sup-  any  new  and  unforeseen  difficulty 
plicatory  tone  in  which  we  resist^  would  have  resolved  their  doubts, 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  as  it  implied  and  decided  them  to  abstain  from 
an  acknowledgment  of  weakness,  hostilities.  But,  it  is  asked,  why 
must  go  farther  to  impress  the  pub-  employ  coarse  and  abusive  Ian- 
lie  mind  of  Europe  w  ith  a  sense  of  ^uage,  which  must  have  had  the  ef- 
our  insignificance,  than  had  the  most  tect  of  exasperating  our  Allies  ?  If 
menacing  remonstrances,  iwn  the  there  really  be  no  medium  between 
part  of  Britain,  been  ineffectually  the  lanpiage  of  compliment  and 
employed.  The  very  mission  of  tlie  downright  scurrility,  we  can  under- 
Duke  of  VV''ellington,  to  a  Congress  stand  the  argument.  But,  surely, 
where  he  could  only  advise  and  de-  virtuous  ind^ation  may  be  a^'c- 
prccate,  was  itself  a  most  gratuitous  priately  expressed,  without  offtuce 
Qumiliation.  It  implied,  for  one  to  the  most  fastidious  taste,  in  lan- 
thing,  an  admission  of  the  compe-  guage  at  once  temperate  and  manly, 
tency  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  Wiuiout  calculating  the  effect  which 
affairs  of  every  State  in  Europe ;  and,  the  dignified  expression  of  that  feel- 
so  far  from  guarding  against  such  a  ing  might  have  had  upon  the  minds 
construction,  by  a  timely  protest,  of  the  Congress,  we  may  assume,  at 
the  whole  couduct  of  his  Grace  went  least,  that  it  would  have  assisted  to 
directly  to  strengthen  it.  No  one  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country, 
who  peruses  the  Diplomatic  Corres-  Had  Ministers  been  merely  lake- 
pondence  laid  before  Parliament,  but  warm  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  there 

must  be  satisfied  that  the  prixci-  would  have  been  less  cause  for  regret 

FLE,  respecting  which  Britain  and  But,  by  the  obliquity  of  tbeir  wo- 
the  Alliance  wxre  at  issue,  was.  vir-  ceedings,  and  ti^  very  equivocal  Isn- 
tually  conceded  to  the  latter  by  the  ^agenrid  by  their  plenipotenuary, 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  a  memo-  uiey  have  exposed  themsdvss,  w 
randum  of  30th  October,  j(No.  4),  are  afraid,  in  t^  eyes  of  the  work!, 
in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  to  the  injurious  suspicion  of  bi- 
French  plenipotentiary,  his  Gra^e  ying  indirectly  poiuoted  the  daigus 
employs  this  remarkable  expression  :  of  the  Holy  AlUance.  Such  a  w*- 
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wanis  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  the  Spanish  Government  had  injuretl 
Spanish  nation.”  In  the  despatch  France,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
of  the  Spani^  Minister  to  M.  de  and  who  was  not  convinced  that  Spain 
Colomb,  Nov.  15,  18^,'  we  find  him  had  brooked  indi^ities  and  wrongs 
complaining,  that  the  proceedings  of  from  France,  with  a  patience  and 
Great  Britain,  at  the  Congress,  as  forbearance  which  was  without  ex- 
respecting  Spain,  are  conceded  from  ample  in  the  history  of  nations, 
the  Government  of  that  country.  That  there  was  irritation  in  Spain, 
“  And  if  some  tender  interest,”  says  produced  by  the  conduct  of  France, 
San  Miguel,  such  as  befits  two  may  well  be  supposed.  But,  as  an 
nations  in  similar  circumstances,  ex-  impartial  mediator  between  the  two 
ists  in  the  Court  of  London,  how  is  powers,  it  might  have  been  expected 
it  that  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  of  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  that  he 
\isible  acts  of  friendly  interposition,  would  ascribe  that  irritation  to  its 
to  save  its  ally  from  evils,  in  which  proper  cause,  namely,  the  unparal- 
humanity,  wisdom,  and  even  cautious  leled  provocations  by  France,  in  place 
and  provident  state-p(dicy  will  sym-  of  treating  it  as  a  mere  feeling  of 
pathize  ?  Or,  how  is  it,  that  (if  these  revolutionary  wantonness,  which  was 
benevolent  acts  exist)  they  are  not  not  likely  to  break  out  into  open 
communicated  to  the  Cabinet  of  His  outrage.  In  the  same  spirit,  his 
Catholic  Majesty  ?”  Now,  where  Grace  justifies  the  French  Army  of 
was  the  impartiality  (we  do  not  say  Observation,  which  all  the  world 
friendship)  in  this  unreserved  con-  knows  was  placed  upon  the  frontiers, 
fidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro-  to  afford  protection  and  succour  to 
found  secrecy  on  the  other?  Was  the  bands  of  the  Faith,  which  the 
it  the  part  of  one .  friendly  nation  to  emissaries  of  France  had  instigated 
another,  to  divulge,  to .  its  mortal  to  revolt  against  the  constitutional 
enemy,  its  hopes  and  fears,— ^its  system. 

wants,  weaknesses,  and  difficulties, —  Lastly ^  At  the  very  moment  when 

the  assistance  which  it  needed,  and  Spain  was  about  to  sink  under  the 
which  it  could  not  obtain, — and,  at  weight  of  her  difficulties.  Great  Bri- 
sarae  thne,  not  to  place  that  nation  tain  preferred  her  claim  of  indemni- 
upon  a  parity  of  knowledge,  by  con-  ty  for  certain  losses  sustained  by  her 
cealing  from  it*  the  designs  of  its  merchantmen,  arising  out  of  the 
^wmies,  and  their  resources,  whether  quarrel  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
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Touched,  might  be  reckoned  incre-  md  constancy  of  resolution  tn  . 
diWe.  4VTiik  the  affairs  of  ^in  tain  iUclf,  in  spite  of  the  last  sat 
were  under  the  deliberation  of  Con-  Jjees^  in  the  part  which  behmrs  to 
gress,  it  was  rumoured  in  the  poUti-  m  Europe  r  We  need  scarcely  ( 
cal  circles,  that  the  British  Cabinet  serre,  that  all  the  obloquy  whi(^  < 
was  exerting  its  influence  to  preyail  Government  has  incuned  by  the  p 
with  the  Spaniards  to  consent  to  such  ceeding  we  have  noticed,  was  for 
a  modification  of  their  Constitution  ofagect,  the  attainment  of  which 
as  would  meet  the  views  of  Bie  have  established  the  permai 
French  Bourbons.  The  report  ’  “ 

generally  believed  to  be  an  atrodous 
calumny  upon  Ministers,  invented 
by  their  enemies ;  but,  un^tunately. 
the  fact  stands  completely  authenti- 


an 
muu 
inentascen* 

was  dency  of  French  influence  in  Spain— 
a  result  which  it  was  the  faTouritr 
and  most  anxious  policy  of  our  aa- 
,  cestors  to  prevent. 

We  have  not  room  toadrert  to  tlu* 
caicd.  Never  was  the  honour  of  this  singular  want  of  penetration  disco 
country  more  deeply  compromised  vered  by  our  diploniatisi,  during  the 
than  by  this  proofing,  vdiich  is  whole  course  of  the  negodations.  He 
stamped  with  meanness,  folly,  dis-  went  to  Verona,  impressed  by  M. 
regard  of  principle,  and  ahnost  every  Villelo  with  the  persuasion,  that  thr 
odious  characteristic.  '^That  the  Bri*  affkirs  of  Spain  were  to  be  debated 
tish  Gevemment,  which  is  based  as  a  question  peculiarly  Frend), 
upon  a  revolution,  should  have  call-  though,  to  all  Europe,  it  \ras  evident 
ed  upon  die  Spaniards  to  betray  that  question  would  inevitably 
their  honour,  in  complianee  with  be  dedded  upon  the  principles  which 
the  will  of  France,  destroying  upheld  the  Alliance ;  and  that  if 
the  Constitution  which  they  had  Fran^  engaged  in  hostilities,  she 
sworn  to  defend,  and  accept,  in  lieu  would  do  so  by  virtue,  merely,  of  a 
of  it,  some  mockery  of  a  Charter —  delegated  authority.  The  Duke  of 
the  free  gift  of  their  bigotted  Mo-  WelhugUm,  when  at  Verona,  with 
narch — is  an  event  which  we  could  singular  infatuation,  contiiined  to 
wish  blotted  for  ever  from  the  page  coi^ct-  himself  as  if  the  quntion 
of  history.  And  by  what  argument  were  entirely  French.  Upon  hit  re- 
were  the  Spamards  invited  to  make  turn  to  Paris,  he  acts  undn  that  m- 
the  disgraoefu)  sacriflee  ?  f*  1  con-  presdon,  and  <^fers  to  France  the 
fess,**  says  his  Grace  of  WeUington,  mediation  of  England.  Then  be  k 
that  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  told,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Dake 

this  alteration,  either  ik  the  ante-  of  Montmorency,  (the  Alfia  had pre- 
c*»EifT  CONDUCT  OP  THE  KINO,  or  viously  pledged  thdr  asstonce  to 
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During  the  rage  of  tJie  late  revo-  person,  and  condemned  him  to  j>er- 
lutionary  wars,  it  was  scarcely  possi*.  petual  imprisonment  in  the  Islaml 
blc  that  we  could  look  calmly  at  the  of  St  Helena.  We  have  obtaineil, 
interesting  events  which  were  passing  therefore,  not  only  rest  from  our 
before  us,  and  still  less  at  the  cha-  alarms,  but  we  have  satiat^  our 
racters  of  those  who  fibred  in  these  vengeance  ;  and  in  these  circum- 
prest  scenes.  Engaged,  as  we  con-  stances,  having  recovered  both  our 
ceived  ourselves  to  be,  in  a  struggle  temper  and  our  security,  we  arc 
for  our  independence,  and  threatened  now  in  a  fitter  state  for  calm  deli- 
with  invasion  by  a  formidable  ene-  beration,  than  when  we  were  in  the 
my,  we  were  naturally  under  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  battle.  Our  vi- 
iinprcssion  of  deep  alarm,  and  no  tiated  taste  no  longer  requires  to  be 
doubt  thought  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pamperetl  with  the  choice  dainties  of 
resort  to  every  means  of  annoyance  scandal  and  abuse.  We  want  the 
that  we  could  devise,  against  our  plain  regimen  of  common  sense ; — 
enemy,  either  with  the  pen  or  the  we  want,  not  what  is  violent,  but 
sword.  Hence  arose  that  appetite  for  what  is  true — what  is  calculated,  not 
scandal  which  was  at  once  the  dis-  to  flatter  our  |)assions,  but  to  en¬ 
case  and  the  support  of  the  country  lighten  our  judgment.  We  are  no 
in  the  war  in  vcnich  it  was  involved,  longer  tossed  about  by  the  tempest 
and  for  which  the  press  was  the  of  war's  alarms  ;  but  are  safely 
ready  instrument.  M^hatever  was,  moored  in  the  quiet  harbour  of  ;.eace ; 
during  that  paroxysm  of  national  an-  and  are  therefore  in  a  situation  to  see 
ger,  sufficiently  keen  and  decided,  objects  according  to  their  exact  posi- 
inet  with  ready  reception  in  the  tion  and  dimensions.  Historical  truth, 
country ;  every  tale  of  scandal  a-  long  obscured,  has  now  begun  to 
gainstour  enemies  was  greedily  swal-  ]>revail ;  and  the  picture  of  past 
lowed  ;  and  the  press  was  of  course  events  and  diaracters,  improve<l  by 
engag^  in  the  manufacture  of  arti-  its  softening  touches,  at  length  as- 
cles  to  meet  the  general  market  of  sumes  its  natural  colours,  and  shines 
the  country.  No  one,  at  that  time,  forth  from  under  the  mists  of  preju- 
^ukl  venture  to  deal  in  unprofitable  dice  and  passion  with  which  it  has 
truths.  He  would  have  been  brand-  long  been  obscured, 
ed  as  a  betrayer  of  the  great  cause.  The  standing  mark  for  all  this 
as  a  friend  of  the  enemy,  and  as  contumely  and  abuse, — the  grand 
thwarting  the  exertions  that  were  and  central  }>oint  at  which  we  aimed, 
made  in  defence  of  tlie  country.  This  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  head 
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the  transitory  nature  of  these  vulgar  taius  are  thrown  together  without 
ebullitions,  tne  same  person,  then  a  any  methodical  order;  the  work  is 
traitor  and  a  rebel,  is  now  canonized  merely  a  journal  of  events  and  con- 
as  a  patriot.  Presidents  Jefferson  versations  as  they  occur ;  but  these 
and  Maddison  experienced  the  same  are  most  precious  and  interesting 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  our  liberal  both  as  they  throw  light  on  the  cha- 
JournalisU ;  but  now  that  the  war  racter  of  the  Ex-emperor  of  France, 
has  ceased,  their  characters  are  more  and  on  the  interesting  events  and 
justly  appreciated,  and  we  no  longer  personages  which  revolved  round  him 
shut  our  eyes  to  those  qualities  as  their  centre.  The  work  itself,  as 
which  have  recommended  them  to  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  is  exe- 
the  esteem  of  the  American  people,  cuted  with  great  vigour  and  taste. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  re-  His  own  observations  are  brief,  for- 
markable  person  who  forms  the  sub-  cible,  highly  judicious,  and  frequent- 
ject  of  the  present  work.  His  death  ly  philosophical  and  eloquent ;  and 
has,  in  a  manner,  antiquated  all  that  the  conversations  and  statements  of 
abuse  of  which,  while  living,  he  was  Buonaparte  bear  the  clear  impress  of 
the  object.  It  has  equally  laid  asleep  his  own  ardent  and  original  mind: 
the  envy  and  the  terror  formerly  ex-  they  display  a  peculiar  character  of 
cited  by  his  name.  There  is  no  weight  and  brevity ;  a  vast  range 
longer  any  demand  for  detraction  and  comprehension  of  intellect ;  and 
against  him.  His  immortal  name,  are  expressed  with  great  point,  force, 
indeed,  excites  the  most  profound  and  eloquence ; — this  the  superstruc- 
interest  and  the  most  ardent  emo-  ture  always  resting  on  a  most  solid 
tions.  It  is  connected  with  the  and  well-laid  foundation  of  reason 
grea^rst  events  in  history,  and  seems,  and  argument.  The  conversation 
indeed,  an  inexhaustible  theme.  But  here  given  appears  the  vigorous  pro- 
few  now  seek  to  blacken  his  memo-  duct  of  a  mind  bursting  with  mat- 
ry ;  the  temper  of  the  times  seems  ter ;  the  rapidity  of  his  conceptions 
favourable  to  an  impartial  estimate  seems  to  outstrip  the  power  of  lan- 
of  his  character ;  and  it  is  with  this  guage  to  clothe  them;  he  has  no 
view  that  the  sketches  which  have  time  for  set  phrases  and  rhetorical 
been  published  regarding  him,  by  ornaments,  but  takes  the  first  wonls 
those  whom  his  misfortunes  gave  which  come  to  his  hand ;  which  arc 
access  to  his  person,  have  been  so  thus  the  express  and  brilliant  image 
eagerly  sought  after.  of  the  very  thought  which  they  sene 

We  already  noticed,  in  a  former  to  embody,  and  glow  with  all  the 
Number,  the  work  of  Mr  O'Meara :  natural  fervour  of  his  first  ardent 
the  present  publication  is  by  Las  conceptions.  We  have  in  these  vo- 
Cases,  who  voluntarily  exiled  himself  lumes  the  free  and  unrestrained  dis- 

with  the  fallen  Emperor  to  St  He-  course  of  Buonaparte  on  almost  eveiy 

lena, — who  was  regularly  with  him  interesting  topic  connected  with  mj 
several  hours  each  day,  soothing,  by  own  history.  The  campaigns  o 
his  society  and  conversation,  the  te-  Italy, — the  operations  in 
dious  hours  of  his  captivity, — and  political  incidents  of  his  singular  an 
who  had  accordingly  excellent  op-  chequ^ed  life,— all  these  for® 
portunitia  for  treasuring  up  his  materials  of  the  present  » 

conversation,  and  his  striking  and  and  they  are  enlivened  with  the  ® 

frequently  l^lliant  remarks,  on  the  singularly  striking  and 
various  scenes  and  characters  which  sketches  of  individuals.  ® 
had  come  under  his  keen  and  pene-  further  preface,  we  shall 
trating  observation.  But  it  is  not  readers  with  some  specimens  oi 
merely  the  favourable  opportunity  interesting  performance.  ^ 
which  Las  Cases  possessed  ;  he  ap-  After  a  snort  introduction 
pears  to  have  possessed  talents  to  reader,  in  which  the  ^  \  ugjujr 

profit  by  it ;  and  his  work  accord-  him,  that  he  commenced  wi 
ingly  contains  the  most  striking,  dig-  an  emigrant,  and 
limed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  emi-  character  in  Britain;  t 

nently  <h^acteristic  portrait  (if  this  length  recalled  to  his 
great  oimmal,  that  we  have  anywhere  sense  of  national  glory,  he  e 
seen.  The  materials  yvhich  it  con-  the  opportunity  offered  ny 
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sular  Government,  and  solicited  and 
obuined  a  place  in  the  Council  of 
State.  At  the  Revolution  in  1814, 
he  was  again  thrown  out,  and  retired 
to  England  ;  but  eagerly  returned  to 
France  at  the  re-appearance  of  Buo- 
i  napartc,  at  whose  abdication  he  was 
.  present ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  of- 
i  fered  to  follow  the  Emperor,  whither- 
I  soever  his  destiny  should  lead  him. 

I  He  gives  a  very  interesting  view  of 
the  state  of  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
H'lt-Tloo;  of  the  division  of  coun¬ 
sels  which  prevailed  ;  of  the  retreat 
of  Buonaparte,  until  he  was  hunted 
into  the  toils  of  his  enemies  by  the 
I  treachery,  as  our  author  shews,  of 
Fouche',  Duke  of  Otranto.  The  dis¬ 
may  and  despair  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
friends  who  accompanied  him,  are 
described  to  be  at  their  height,  when 
it  was  announced  to  them  that  Uiey 
were  to  be  transported  to  St  Helena. 
It  appears  that  tne  Ex-emperor  con¬ 
templated  an  escape  from  his  suf¬ 
ferings  by  suicide,  but  was  diverted 
from  his  gloomy  reflections  by  the 
arguments  of  our  author.  The  fol- 
l  lowing  passage  contains  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  they  finally  came  upon 
[  this  subject : 

“  Some  of  these  suggestions  have  thdr 
weight,”  said  the  £m{)eror;  “  but  what 
can  we  do  in  that  desolate  place?”— 
“  Sire,”  1  replied,  “  we  will  live  on  the 
past :  there  is  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  us. 
Bo  we  not  enjoy  the  life  of  Caesar  and 
j  that  of  Alexander  ?  We  shall  possess  still 
rnore;  you  will  re-peruse  yourself^  Sire !” 
i  “Be  it  sol”  rejoined  Napoleon;  “we 
I  will  write  our  memoirs.  Yes,  we  must 
be  empbyed ;  for  occupation  is  the  scythe 
of  thne.  After  all,  a  man  ought  to  ftil- 

)!  fil  hi*  destinies ;  this  is  my  grand  doc¬ 
trine:  let  mine  also  be  accomplished.** 
B^-assaming  [torn  this  instant  an  air  of 
I  and  even  gaiety,  he,  passed  on  to 
i  •object*  totally  unconnoct^  m'ith  our  ai- 
I  tuition. 

The  instructions  regarding  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  his  few  tried  adherents  who 
^ere  to  accompany  him  intoc^tivity, 
^  know  n  to  hare  been  sufficiently 
•tnet.  They  were  all  deprived  of 
^eir  arms ;  which  order  was  extend- 
^  to  the  Emperor  himself.  But 
Keith  toox  upon  himtelf  the 
discretion  of  modifying  this  part  of 
Bis  instructiong,  and  though  reniind- 
hy  a  secreury  that  the  order  af- 
^ted  Napoleon  himself,  he  drily 


replied,  in  the  hearing  of  Las  Cases, 
“  Mind  your  own  business.  Sir,  and 
leave  us  to  ourselves." 

Buonaparte,  during  the  voyage, 
always  sent  some  of  his  suite  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  the  dis¬ 
tance  run,  the  state  of  the  wind,  &c. 
He  read  a  great  deal,  dressed  towards 
four  o'clock,  and  then  came  into  the 
general  cabin.  Here  he  played  at 
chess  for  a  little,  and  at  five  o'clock 
the  Admiral  announced  dinner, 
when  we  have  the  following  sketch 
of  the  Ex-emperor  : 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  was 
scarcely  ever  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
at  his  dinner  ;  here  the  two  courses  alone 
occupied  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half :  this  was  to  him  a  most  serious  an¬ 
noyance,  though  he  never  mentioned  it ; 
his  features,  gestures,  and  manner,  al¬ 
ways  evinced  |)erfect  indifference.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  new  system  of  cookery,  the  dif¬ 
ference  or  quality  of  the  dishes,  ever  met 
with  his  censure  or  approbation;  he  ne¬ 
ver  expressed  any  wish  or  objection  on 
the  subject.  He  was  attended  by  his 
two  valets,  who  stood  behind  his  chahr. 
At  first,  the  Admiral  was  in  the  habit  of 
offfering  to  help  the  Emperor;  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  Napoleon  was  expres¬ 
sed  to  coldly,  that  this  practice  was  dis¬ 
continued.  The  Admiral  continued  jVery 
attentive,  but  thenceforth  only  pointed 
out  to  the  servants  what  was  preferable  ; 
.they  alone  attended  to  these  matters,  to 
which  the  Emperor  seemed  totally  indif¬ 
ferent,  neither  seeing,'  noticing,  or  seek¬ 
ing,  any  thing.  He  was  generally  silent, 
remaining  in  the  midst  of  conversation  os 
if  totally  unacquainted  with  the  language, 
though  it  was  French.  If  he  spoke,  it 
was  to  ask  some  technical  or  scientific 
question,  and  to  address  a  ffew  words  to 
those  whom  the  Admiral  occasionally 
asked  to  dinner.  I  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  Emperor  generally  addrcaaed 
his  questions,  in  order  to  translate  tbaao. 

1  need  scarcely  obuerve,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  accustomed  to  remain  a 
time  at  table  after  the  dessert,  drinking 
and  conversing}  the  Emperur,  already 
tired  by  the  tedioua  dinner,  could  never 
have  endured  this  custom,  and  be  rose, 
therefore,  from  the  first  day,  ianroediate- 
ly  after  coffee  bad  been  banded  round, 
and  went  out  on  deck,  followed  by  the 
Grand  Marshal  and  myself.  This  dis¬ 
concerted  the  AdfnlraJ,  who  fObk  oria- 
sion  to  express  hts  surprise  to  Ms  officers ; 
but  Madame  Bertrand,  wlioic  matemal 
language  is  Sngtish,  warmly  replied— 
“Do  not  fot^  Admiral,  that  youi 
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^uest  is  a  man  who  has  governed  a  large 
portion  of  the  world,  and  that  kings  once 
contended  for  the  honour  of  being  admit* 
ted  to  his  table.”  “  Very  true,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  Admiral;  and  this  officer,  who 
})osscsses  good  sense,  a  becoming  pliabi¬ 
lity  of  manners,  and  sometimes  much  ele¬ 
gance,  did  his  utmost  from  that  moment 
to  accommodate  the  Emperor  in  his  ha¬ 
bits.  He  shortened  the  time  of  sitting 
at  table,  ordering  cofffee  for  Napoleon  and 
those  who  accompanied  him,  even  before 
the  rest  of  the  company  had  finished  their 
dinner.  The  moment  Napoleon  had  ta¬ 
ken  his  coffee,  he  left  the  cabin ;  upon 
which  every  body  rose  till  he  had  quitted 
the  room,  and  then  continued  to  take 
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teachers,  to  wear  the  serge  coat,  a 
bwlge  of  disgrace,  and  to  take  his 
dinner  on  his  knees  at  the  door  of  the 
refectory,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
retching,  and  suffered  a  severe  ner¬ 
vous  attack.  From  this  punishment 
he  was  relieved  by  the  head  master 
of  the  school,  Father  Patrault,  who 
was  indignant  that  his  first  mathe¬ 
matician  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
his  temper,  acconling  to  bis  own  ac¬ 
count  of  himself,  became  morose 
and  reserved;  and  his  pasaon  for 
reading  was  carried  to  excess.  Pi- 
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their  wine  for  another  hour. 

The  Emperor  remained  walking  on 
deck  till  dark,  attended  by  the  Grand 
Marshal  and  myself.  This  became  a  re¬ 
gular  practice,  and  w  as  seldom  omitted. 
On  returning  to  the  after-cabin,  he  sat 
down  to  play  vingt-et-un  with  us,  and 
generally  retired  in  about  half  an  hour. 

After  walking  several  times  the 
length  of  the  deck,  Napoleon  uni¬ 
formly  seated  himself  on  the  second 
gun  from  the  gang- way,  on  the  lar¬ 
board  side  ;  and  the  midshipmen  ob¬ 
serving  this  habitual  predilection, 
called  it  henceforth  the  Kmperor's 
gun,”  He  is  described  by  Las  Cases 
as  remarkably  lively  and  communi¬ 
cative  in  these  conversations ;  and 
was  particularly  pleased  to  give  them 
details  of  his  childhood,  and  youth¬ 
ful  years.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Buonaparte, 
who  died  at  Montpellier  at  the  age 
of  38.  He  was  born  on  the  I5th  of 
August  1739,  and  at  ten  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  of 
Brienne.  In  his  boyhood  he •  was 
(says  Las  Cases)  turbulent,  adroit, 
lively,  and  agile  in  the  extreme.  He 
liad  gained,  he  used'  to  say,  the  com¬ 
plete  ascendancy  over  his  brother 
•fooeph.  The  latter  was  beaten  and 
defeated  ;  complaints  were  carried 
to  the  mother,  and*  she  would  b^n 
to  scold  before  poor  Joseph'  had 
even  time  to  open  his  mouth."  At 
schml,  from^  his  Corsican  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  his  own  name  NapoiUond, 
hk  companions  gave  him  the  nick¬ 
name  of  la  paslU  aU‘  nex,  (stzaw.in 
his  uoee)»  At  tlm  school,  he  4  was 
luud,  quiet,  and  susoeptihk  ;  and 
iieiiig  rondemned  one  by  the 
injudicious  severity  of  one  of  the 


chegru,  afterwanls  the  conqueror  of 
Holland,  was  at  this  time  his  quar¬ 
ter-master,  and  his  tutor  in  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.  Napoleon  hail 
but  a  faint  idea  of  Pichegru,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  had  preserved  a  dis¬ 
tinct  remembrance  of  him,  and  a 
strong  impression  of  his  character ; 
for  after  he  had-  joined  the  roplist 
party,  and  was  asked,  whether  he 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  gain 
over  the  General-in-chicfof  the  army 
of  Italy  he  replied,  that  it  would  be 
only  wasting  time.  From  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  him  (he  added)  when  al»y, 
1  am  sure  he  must  be  a  most  inflexible 
character  ;  he  has  taken  his  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  he  will  not  change  thein. 
At  the  military  school  of  Brienne,  Na* 
poleon  was  distinguished^  by  several 
of  his  preceptors,  for  the  early  vigour 
of  his  intellect ;  and  though  not  ot 
the  requisite  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
military  school  of  Paris,  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  selection'of  Chevalier  de  lie- 
ralio,  who  remarked^  that  be  pT- 
oeiv^  in  him  a  “  spark  of  genius 
that  could  not  be  too  early  fostereo- 
His  family  also  looked  up'to  him  as 
its  head,  thouj^  he  was  the  youn^r 
brother.  His  grand-uncle  ; 
when  on  his  death-b^4  surrou 
by  his  rdatives,  said,  .  ^ 

himself  to  Joseph,  “  You  ^ 
eldest  of  riie  family ;  but 
Uie  head  of  it,"  (pointing  to 
kon).  The  Emperor 
Cases)  used  to  laugh  and 
was  a.  true  disinheritance  j  it 
scene  of  Jacob  and  Esau* 
Napoken  entered  into  ^ 
whoe  he  soon,  became 
He  was  at  this  ttmc 
all  tlie  beet  ,  nfe  of 

where  he  resided,  and  led 
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:aiety.  The  following  is  the  por-  were  carried  on  in  the  presence  of 
irait  drawn  of  him  by  Las  Cases :  the  General’s  wife,  who  always  took 

,  ^  the  part  of  the  artillery  officer  :  **  Let 

When  about  cig  teen  or  wen  >  young  man  alone  (she  obser- 

,.f  age,  the  Emperor  ^  vctl)  ;  he  knows  more  about  it  titan 

a  vounff  man  of  extensive  intormation,  '  \  n  -r  ,  , 

a  reflecting  tnm  of  mind,  and  >.0“  ‘>0.  he  never  asks  your  ad- 
stmne  reasoning  jxiwers.  He  had  read  f ,  ht^sidcs,  are  YOU  not  the  re- 

an  immense  deal,  and  liad  |Trofoundly  sponsible  person  .  the  glory  will  be 
meditated  on  the  fund  of  knowledge  thus  yours.”  At  length  Buonaparte  as- 
aojuired,  much  of  which,  he  used  to  say,  sumed  the  whole  management  of 
he  had  proliably  since  lost.  His  spark-  the  enterprise,  and  his  activity  and 
ling  and  ready  wit,  and  energetic  Ian-  knowledge  gave  him  a  decided  in- 
gauge,  distinguished  him  wherever  he  flueiice  over  tile  rest  of  the  army, 
wont:  he  was  a  favourite  with  every  W^herever  a  sortie  was  made,  or 
one,  jiurlicularly  with  the  fair  sex,  to  mjy  thing  occurred  to  put  the  be- 
whora  he  recommended  himself  by  the  giegers  to  their  shifts,  the  heads  of 
elegance  and  novelty  of  his  ideas,  and  the  columns  were  always  sure  to  ex- 
iHildness  of  his  argument.  As  for  the  claim,— “  Run  to  the  Commandant 
"icn,  they  wore  «tten  afraid  to  cr.^e  artillery,  and  ask  him  what  we 

jv,th  lam  m  those  ^ussions  into  which  ^  ^  understands  the  loca- 

he  was  led  b\' a  natural  confidence  in  his  .  *»  i..  •  n 

own  nnu'orsi-  better  thaii  any  one.  It  is  well 

^  known  that  the  entrance  into  Toulon 

Napoleon  was  at  Valence  when  harbour  is  contracted  to  a  small 
tile  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  breadth,  and  that  the  water  after- 
at  Paris  in  June  1792,  and  witnessed  wards  expands  into  a  large  basin, 
the  insurrection  of  the  people  of  the  Buonaparte,  on  surveying  the  place, 
Fauxbourgs  ;  also  the  events  of  the  easily  saw,  that  if  he  could  take  the 
10th  of  August.  Ill  1793,  he  had  a  fort  which  commanded  this  entrance, 
command  of  the  national  guard  in  the  English  shipping  would  be  obli- 
Corsica,  and  always  opposed  Paoli,  ge<l  to  withdraw,  carrying  their  troops 
whose  early  notice  and  favour  he  had  along  with  them,  and  that  tlius  the 
attracted,  when  he  suspected  him  of  place  would  be  evacuated.  It  was 
surrendering  the  island  to  the  Eng-  against  this  fort  that  his  attacks  wero 
lisU.  The  Corsican  patriots  were,  directed ;  it  was  carried  at  night ; 
however,  subdued  by  the  English  after  which,  Buona{)arte  said  to  the 
and  Paoli,  and  the  Buonaparte  fa-  General  Dugoraraier,  an  honest  and 
mily  were  obliged  to  fly.  Tney  fixed  brave  old  soldier — “  Go  and  rest 
their  abode  at  Marseilles,  whence  yourself;  we  have  taken  Toulon; 
lluonaparte  proceeded*  to  Paris,  at  you  may  sleep  there,  if  you  please, 
the  time  Toulon  was  surrendered  to  in  a  day  or  two  !”  When  Dugomraier 
the  English  ;  and  an  experienced  ar-  found  that  this  was  actually  realised, 
tillcry  officer  being  wanted,  to  direct  he  became  all  enthusiasm  and  admi- 
Uie  o[)eration  of  the  siege,  be  was  ration,  ami  never  ceased  praising  the 
fixed  on.  And  here  begins  his  ca-  young  officer.  It  was  at  Toulon 
r^r.  Here  it  is,  that  history  takes  that  Napoleon  met  with  Duroc,  and 
him  up,  never  more  to  leave  him.  Junot,  afterwards  Duke  of  Abrantes. 
At  Toulon,  the  ignorance  which  pre-  At  one  of  the  batteries,  he  asked  whe- 
vailed,  as  to  all  military  affiiirs,  was  ther  there  were  any  sergeant  or  cor- 
inconcetvable.  General' Cartaux,  ex-  poral  that  could  write  to  his  dicta- 
tremely  haughty  in  his  naanners,  and  tion ;  on  which  Junot  advanced  from 
covered  with  gold  lace  from  head  to  the  ranks,  and  after  he  had  finished 
foot,  had  the  chief  command.  He  writing  a  cannon-ball  from  the  cne- 
took  the  ^oung  artillery  officer  with  my *8.  batteries  struck  the  ground, 
him  to*  view  his  batteries ;  but  what  when  Uie  paper  was  immediately  co- 
^as  his  surprise,  when  he  found  verod»  witn  loose  earth.  **  Well, 
that  they  were  so  placed,  as  not  to  (said  the  writer  with  groat  coolness,) 
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After  the  capture  of  Toulon,  Na¬ 
poleon  successively  rose  to  be  a  Ge¬ 
neral  of  Division,  and  was  employed 
in  Paris,  La  Vend^,  and  in  other 
important  commands  in  the  interior. 
At  length,  his  merits  being  more 
fully  appreciated,  he  was  made,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  Gene¬ 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  1  taly.  His 
subsequent  operations  in  that  country 
are  well  known.  On  taking  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  impressed  the  troops,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  youtli,  being  then 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  a 
spiritof  confidence,  subordination,  and 
the  most  absolute  devotedness ;  and 
the  series  of  extraordinary  exploits 
which  he  achieved,  spread  his  fame 
through  every  corner  of  Europe.  Such 
is  the  short  sketch  of  Buonaparte's 
early  life,  given  by  his  biographer, 
who  concludes  with  a  panegyric  on 
the  Italian  campaign,  in  which,  as  he 
observes,  Diplomatic  views,  admi¬ 
nistrative  talents,  legislative  measures, 
are  uniformly  blended  in  harmony 
with  the  proaigies  of  war.” 

The  voyage  to  St  Helena  continued 
prosperous,  but  monotonous.  Time 
hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  and  his  party ;  and  in  order  to 
relieve  this  tedium  of  their  vacant 
hours,  it  was  proposed  to  Napoleon, 
by  Las  Cases,  that  he  should  write 
memoirs  of  his  campaigns.  They 
comroence<l,  accordingly,  with  that  of 
Italy,  in  which  considerable  progress 
was  made ;  and  in  the  mean  time. 
Las  Cases  betook  himself  to  writing 
an  answefr  to  the  various  stories  which 
had  been  circulated  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  Napoleon.  He  commences 
with  the  well-known  statement,  first 
made  by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  of  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  the  sick  in  Egypt,  and  he 
clears  away  this  stigma  on  apparent¬ 
ly  satisfactory  evidence.  He  then 
enters  into  some  consideration  of  the 
l^ptian  campaign,  of  which  he 
gives  some  curious  and  striking  de¬ 
tails.  Notliing,  he  tells  us,  could 
equal  the  di^st,  the  discontent,  the 
melancholy,  and  even  the  despair  of 
that  army,  when  it  was  first  landed 
in  Egypt.  Two  of  the  dragoons  threw 
themselves  into  the  NUe ;  and  Ber¬ 
trand  mentioned  that  he  had  seen 
Murat,  and  Lasnes,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Generals,  throw  their 
laced-hats  on  the  sand,  in  momentary 
fits  of  rage,  and  trample  on  Uiem  in 


the  presence  of  the  soldiers.  This 
army,  according  to  Napoleon’s  own 
account  of  it,  had  fulfilled  its  career. 
All  the  individuals  belonging  to  it 
were  satiated  with  wealth,  rank, 
pleasure,  and  consideration,  and  were 
not  fit  for  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 
More  than  one  conspiracy  was  fonn- 
ed  to  carry  the  flags  to  Alexandria ; 
and  nothing  but  die  influence  and 
glory  of  their  General  could  have 
restrained  them  from  some  seditious 
movement.  The  following  lively 
sketch  is  given  of  Berthier: 


The  most  difficult  party  to  manage, 
was  that  which  the  Emperor  used  to  call 
^  the  faction  of  the  sentimcnt^Ii^ls^**  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  under  any  re. 
straint ;  their  minds  were  diseased ;  they 
spent  the  night  in  gazing  on  the  moon,  for 
the  reflected  image  of  the  idols  they  had 
left  in  Europe.  At  the  head  of  this  par. 
ty  was  Berthier,  the  weak  and  spiritless 
^rthier,  who,  when  the  Gencral-in-chief 
was  preparing  to  sail  from  Toulon,  posted 
night  and  day  from  Paris,  to  tell  him  he 
was  unwell,  and  could  not  follow  him, 
though  he  was  the  head  of  the  staff.  The 
General-in-cbief  took  not  the  smallest 
notice  of  what  he  said,  and  Berthier,  find¬ 
ing  himself  no  longer  at  the  feet  of  the 
fair-one  who  had  dispatched  him  with  the 
excuse,  set  sail  along  with  him !  On  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  he  became  a  prey  to 
cranat,  and  was  unable  to  subdue  his  ten¬ 
der  recollections ; — he  solicited,  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  return  to  Franw. 
He  took  leave  of  Napoleon,  and  bade  him 
a  formal  adieu  ;  but  shortly  returned  a* 
gain,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  saring, 
that  he  would  not,  after  all,  dishonour 
himself,  and  that  he  could  not  separate 
his  destiny  from  that  of  his  General. 

Berthier’s  love  was  mingled 
of  worship.  Alining  the  tent  desti^ 
for  his  own  use,  he  always  had  ® 
prepared,  and  finished  with  the  inagn|* 
ficence  of  the  most  elegant  boudoir »  ® 

was  consecrated  to  the  portrait  of  his  J®*®* 
tress,  before  which  he  would  sometwnio 
even  go  so  far  as  to  burn  incense.  ^ 
tent  was  pitched  even  in  the 
Syria.  Napoleon  said,  with 
his  temple  had  oftener  than 
profaned  by  a  worship  less  por^ 
the  clandestine  introduction  of  nW" 
vinities. 


The  troop*  vented  their 
1  various  sarcastic  jokes,  iw  ... 

peculiar  spite  at  General^Caf^j 

ho  was  supposed  to 

■omoter  of  the  expedition,  sno 
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had  a  wooden  leg,  having  lost  the 
other  on  the  Rhine.  “  Tnat  fellow 
(they  said,  when  they  saw  him  hob¬ 
bling  past,)  is  always  sure  to  have  one 
leg  in  France."  The  men  of  science 
who  accompanied  the.  expedition, 
came  in  for  their  share  of  jokes. 
Asses  were  very  numerous  in  Egypt ; 
almost  all  the  soldiers  possessed  one 
or  two ;  and  they  were  accustomed 
to  call  them  their  demi^savans.  On 
their  departure,  the  General-in-chief, 
in  a  cajolling  proclamation,  had  pro¬ 
mised  every  soldier  seven  acres  of 
land  at  his  own  disposal.  The  troops, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  desert  of  sand, 
commended  his  moderation,  adding, 
“  that  he  might  have  promised  more 
largely — that  there  was  no  risk  of 
their  abusing  his  good  nature." 

The  army  w  as  exposed,  in  Egypt, 
to  extreme  fatigue,  and  to  privations 
of  all  sorts,  in  all  of  which  the  Ge¬ 
neral-in-chief  shared.  So  great  was 
the  suffering,  that  soldiers  and  officers 
were  accustomed  to  dispute,  without 
the  least  distinction  of  rank,  for  the 
smallest  enjoyments.  In  the  desert, 
the  soldiers  would  hardly  relinquish 
their  places  to  allow  the  General  to 
dip  his  hands  in  a  muddy  stream  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  they  were 
passing  the  ruins  of  Pelusium,  almost 
suffocated  with  heat,  some  one  re¬ 
signed  to  him  the  fragment  of  an  an¬ 
cient  door,  under  which  he  contrived 
to  shade  his  head  for  a  few  minutes, 
which  was  reckoned  a  great  conces¬ 
sion.  Here  it  was  that  Buonaparte 
found,  on  removing  some  stones  at  his 
feet,  a  superb  antique.  It  was  a  ca¬ 
meo  of  Augustus,  a  mere  sketch,  but 
admirably  designed. 

The  landing  of  the  English  in 
Kgypt  was  greatly  commended  by 
^rtrand,  who  was  present.  In  less 
than  five  or  six  minutes,  5,500  men 
appeared  in  order  of  battle.  It  was 
a  truly  theatrical  movement,  (he  ob- 
J^cd,)  and  it  was  thrice  repeated. 

remarks  on  the  campaign  of 
^Rypt  conclude  with  the  following 
wort  sketch  of  Kleber  and  Desaix, 
I  both  possessed  (according  to  Buona- 
f  parte)  of  great  and  rare  merits, 
though  their  characters  and  disposi¬ 
tions  were  very  different. 

Kjeber's  was  the  talent  of  nature  ;  De- 
****  *  entirely  the  result  of  education 
I  assiduity.  The  genius  of  Kleber  was 


only  called  forth  at  particular  moments, 
when  roused  by  the  importance  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  then  it  immediately  slumber¬ 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  indolence  and  pleasure. 
The  talent  of  Desaix  was  always  in  full 
activity ;  he  lived  only  for  noble  ambi¬ 
tion  and  true  glory  ;  his  character  was 
formed  on  the  true  ancient  modeh 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  St  Helena  on 
the  15  th  of  October.  He  surveyed  the 
island,  his  prison,  and,  as  it  proved 
at  length,  his  grave,  with  his  glass. 
Las  C’ases  examined  his  countenance 
all  the  w'hile,  which  remained  quite 
unmoved.  At  St  Helena  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  serious  privations.  He  was 
wretchedly  lodged.  The  coffee,  on 
which  he  w^as  accustomed  to  depend 
greatly  for  comfort,  was  bad,  so  that 
he  could  not  use  it.  When  at  length 
they  procured  better,  he  expressed 
himself  pleased  with  it ;  and  some 
moments  after,  placing  his  hands  on 
his  stomach,  he  observed,  that  he  felt 
the  benefit  of  it.  At  St  Helena,  the 
plan  of  writing  an  account  of  the 
memorable  events  of  his  life  was  re¬ 
sumed  with  fresh  ardour.  And  this, 
with  the  help  of  conversation,  served 
to  divert  the  ennui  of  captivity.  It 
is  these  conversations  which  are  so 
valuable,  and  which  render  the  work 
of  Las  Cases  so  interesting,  contain¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  information  on  im¬ 
portant  events,  secret  and  official,  to 
which  we  could  no  otherwise  have 
had  access,  as  well  as  admirable 
sketches  of  character.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation,  are  summed  up 
the  merits  of  Berthier : 

His  talents,  his  understanding,** 
said  I,  had  always  been  a  subject  of 
doubt  with  us.  Your  M}qesty*8  choice, 
your  confidence,  your  great  attachment, 
surprised  us  exce^ingly.** — To  say  the 
truth,**  replied  the  Emperor,  “  Berthier 
was  not  without  talent,  and  I  am  far 
fVom  wishing  to  disavow'  his  merit,  or  my 
partiality  for  him ;  but  his  talent  and 
merit  were  special  and  technical ;  beyond 
a  limited  point  he  had  no  mind  whatever : 
and  then  he  was  so  undecided.**— I  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
hill  of  pretensions  and  pride  in  his  con¬ 
duct  tow  ards  us.” — “  Do  you  think,  then, 
that  the  title  of  Favourite  stands  for  no¬ 
thing?**  said  the  Emperor.  1  added, 
that  he  was  very  harsh  and  overbear¬ 
ing.”  “  And  what,**  said  he,  “  my  dear 
Las  Cases,  is  more  overbearing  than 
weakness,  which  feels  itself  protected  by 
strength  ?  Look  at  women,  for  example.” 


Bcrthier  accompanied  the  Bm|)eror  in 
his  carriage  during  his  campaigns.  As 
he  drove  along,  the  Emperor  would  exa¬ 
mine  the  order-book,  and  the  report  of 
the  |x>silions,  whence  he  formed  his  reso¬ 
lutions,  adopted  his  plans,  and  arranged 
the  necessary  movements.  Berthier  noted 
down  his  directions,  and  at  the  first  sta¬ 
tion  they  came  to,  or  during  the  first  mo-  . 

ments  allotted  to  rest,  whether  by  night  ^  conversatton  happening  to 
or  by  day,  he  made  out,  in  his  turn,  all  on  the  various  conspiracies  to 

the  orders  and  individual  details  with  ad-  ^llich  Buonaparte  had  in  the  cours'.* 
mirable  regularity,  precision,  and  dis-  life  been  exposed,  he  gives  an 

l>atch.  This  was  a,  kind  of  duty  at  which  ani using  account  of  those  plots,  and 
he  shewed  himself  always  ready  and  in-  of  the  risks  to  which  he  was  thereby 
defat  igable.  “  This  was  the  special  merit  exposed.  The  Jacobins  were  the 
of  Berthier,”  said  the  Emperor ;  “  it  was  first  persons  that  determined  to  niur. 
most  valuable  to  me ;  no  other  talent  der  him,  and  for  this  purpose,  about 
could  have  made  up  for  tlie  want  of  it.”  a  hundred  of  the  most  furious,  the 

1  ^  ^  ^  real  audiors  of  the  massacres  which 

M  e  haye^  interesting  account  of 

Napolwn  s  bodUy  habits  and  of  1^  September,  had  indented  a  fifteen 
capac.  y  for  enduring  fa^e,  either  j  „„ 

menul  «  oorpe^.  But  hia  pi^nt 

biographer  ^nbes  t^  e^rely  to  lode  by  its  o«n 

the  vigour  of  his  mmd.  It  was  al-  eonc^on,  and  to  hurl  destruction 
ways  generrily  believed  that  ^  w«  To  make  sure  of  their 

endowed  vnth  an  amazing  stre^  purpose,  it  was  their  object  to  lay 
of  consutution  ;  but  th«  Las  Cases  ‘alt^ops  along  the  road,  m  as  to  in,- 
den^  Hu  body  (he  oW-es)  IS  pede  Ate  pro^  of  the  carriage.  It 

n  ^  “  *,'*  was  the  who  was  employed 

generally  suKH*^;  aU  his  strength  ^ 

IS  in  his  mind.  He  then  relates  an  ^^r^  arouLl,  and  who  gave  inform.. 
extraordina^  nde  which  he  acoom-  p^Uce,  on  which  the  con- 

pli*ed  ofthirty.fiveSi«mshle^,  ^piratom  were  apprehended.  In  the 
m  five  bouts  and  a  half,  from  Valla-  ^i^eprison  wer^  confined  «.me  of  the 
®rp.  ^  .  ,  ,  royalist  faction,  who  had  contrived  to 

The  following  w  the  character  aciompUsh  the  same  object  by  meari. 
given  of  the  two  empresses,  Jose-  f  an  air-gun ;  and  it  was  on  the 
phine  and  Mana  I,ouisa :  ^  consXtion  of  these  two  par- 

In  one  of  our  nightly  walks,  the  Em.  ties  that  the  scheme  of  the  infern 
peror  toid  me  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  machine  originated, 
his  life  l)een  much  attached  to  two  women  evening  in  which  this  in  - 

of  very  different  characters;  The  one  was  chine  was  exploded,  it  is 
the  votary  of  art  and  the  graces ;  the  other  markable,  tliat  Napoleon,  twn  firs 
was  all  innocence  and  simple  nature :  Consul,  expressed  extreme  reluctance 
and  each,  he  i^isen  ed,  had  a  very  high  to  go  out.  He  was  roused  fro®  * 
degree  of  merit.  sofa,  where  he  was  fast  trfeepj  by 

The  first,  in  no  moment  of  her  life  Madame  Buonaparte  and  some  intJ- 
cver  assumed  a  position  or  attitude  that  i^ate  friends,  who  brought  nun, 
was  not  pleasing  or  captivating ;  it  was  hat,  and  another  his  sword. 

im{X)68ible  to  take  her  by  surjM'bc,  or  to  ogleep  again  in  his  ctmige» 

TnulkA  Awal  1aoc>4-  ^  ^ 
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I  the  Bmiieror  in  asked  her  husband  for  any  thing,  l^t  she 
1  campaigns.  As  v-as  in  debt  to  every  one ;  the  secnnrt 
iperor  would  exa-  freely  asked  whenever* she  wanted,  which 
nd  the  rcjwrt  of  howeN  er,  very  seldom  hapjkened ;  and 
e  formed  his  reso-  she  never  thought  of  receiving  any  thin^ 
ns,  and  arranged  without  immediately  paying  fiw  it.  Both 
ts.  Berthier  noted  were  amiable  and  gentle  in  disposition 
d  at  the  first  sta-  and  strongly  attached  to  their  husbands. ' 


In  one  of  our  nightly  walks,  the  Em-  ^ ^  Wheme  01  me 
peror  told  me  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  machine  originated, 
his  life  lieen  much  attached  to  two  women  evening  in  which  this  rc  - 

of  very  different  characters;  The  one  was  chine  was  exploded,  it  is 
the  votary  of  art  and  the  graces ;  the  other  markable,  tliat  Napoleon,  then  firs 
was  all  innocence  and  simple  nature :  Consul,  expressed  extreme  reluctance 
and  each,  he  i^isen  ed,  had  a  very  high  to  go  out.  He  was  roused  fro®  * 
degree  of  merit.  sofa,  where  he  was  fast  trfeepj  by 

The  first,  in  no  moment  of  her  life  Madame  Buonaparte  and  some  intJ- 
cver  assumed  a  position  or  attitude  that  i^ate  friends,  who  brought  nun, 
was  not  pleasing  or  captivating ;  it  was  hat,  and  another  his  sword. 

im{X)68ible  to  take  her  by  surjM'isc,  or  to  Up  ^pii  ogleen  acain  in  hi8«»rr»g'> 
make  ha  feel  the  least  Inconvenience.  only^eA  by  the 

She  employed  every  resource  of  art  to  .  „„iorion  of  the  infernal  W 
to^teti  natural  attr«|tion8;  but  «ith  chine  on  which  he  iintnediaWljW' 
auch  ingenuity,  as  to  render  every’  trace  of  j  i  .nd  Bessieres, 

allurement  imperceptible.  The  other,  on  Op  prfr 

the  cxMitrary,  never  suspected  that  any  .  driving  ^ 

thing  was  to  be  gained  by  innocent  aiti-  served  by  the  d®H*f  „^ned  to  ^ 
«ce.  Tbei  one  was  always  somewhat  coachman,  who  wts 

short  of  the  truth  of  nature ;  the  other  intoxicated, 

was  altogether  frank  and  open,  and  was  not  sensible  of  what  nnd  upF^ 
a  stranger  to  subterfriga.  The  first  never  till  next  morning.  Meo****^ 
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iinmaliately  adopted  against  the  Ja-  rage  is  of  a  higher  class,  the  victims  also 
cobins,  who  were  not,  however,  the  furnish  very  different  resources.  We  have 
real  authors  of  this  attempt.  These  not  been  exposed  to  coriwreal  sufferings ; 
vere  afterwards  discovered,  by  the  ^  that  had  been  attempted,  we  have 
following  singular  chance  :-lt  hap-  souls  to  disappoint  our  tyrants !  ()ur  si- 
penetl  tlikt  the  drivers  of  fiacres  in  tuat.on  may  even  have  .tschanns !  The 

Vans  subscri^d  each  a  Lou  s,  to  give  ^  cause ! 

a  dinner  to  the  First  Consu  s  coac  -  jiiuionj  of  human  beings  are  weeping 
man,  at  which  one  of  the  guests,  country  sighs,  and  glory 

drinking  his  health,  observed,  that  he  mourns  our  fate  I  We  here  struggle  a- 
knew  who  played  him^  the  trick  ;  al-  gainst  the  oppression  of  the  gods,  and 
lulling  to  the  explosion  of  the  ma-  prayers  of  nations  are  for  us  !”— Af« 
chide.  On  being  questioned,  he  ter  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  he  conti- 
pointed  out  the  yard  whence  had  is-  nued  : — “  Besides,  this  is  not  the  source 
sued  the  cart  that  had  done  all  the  of  my  real  sufferings  !  If  I  considered 
mischief.  The  proprietors  of  the  only  myself,  jierhaps  I  should  have  rea- 
yard  told  all  they  knew,  and  it  soon  son  to  rejoice  !  Misfortunes  are  not  with- 
appeared  that  the  plot  was  contrived  out  their  heroism  and  their  glory  !  Ad- 
by  the  Chouan  Royalists,  some  of  versity  was  wanting  to  my  career  !  Had 
whom  were  immediately  apprehend-  ^  died  on  the  throne,  enveloped  in  the 
eil,  and  brought  to  punishment.  dense  atmosphere  of  my  power,  I  should 

There  is  not,  as  was  before  observ-  ^  n»any  have  remained  a  problem;  but 
«1,  any  attention  to  method  in  this  f •'"‘'S® 

«ork  /it  is  not,  however,  the  less  *'**“>“ 

entertaining  on  this  account.  We  Various  singular  adventures  are 
liave  conversations  on  all  subjects,—  detailed,  which  befel  Napoleon  in 
ilisserutions  on  the  political  state  of  the  course  of  his  military  opera- 
Europe,  diversified  with  lighter  re-  tions.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
marks, — with  literary  criticism  occa-  Italian  campaign,  he  had  a  narrow 
sionally,  or  with  trains  of  moral  re-  escape.  Having  entered  a  castle  on  the 
Section,  to  which  accidental  circum-  Mincio,  he  had  ordered  a  bath  for  hia 
stances  frequently  give  rise.  There  feet,  and  had  off*  one  of  his  hoots, 
bappened  to  be  in  Mr  Balcombe's  when  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
little  garden  an  old  n^o,  who  at-  cry  of  the  sentinel,  “To  arms !”  and 
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tie  lost  a  horse  found  liim  a  dwarf,”  said  the  Emperor’ 
r  the  battle  of  “  but  I  lost  him  a  dant.” 


sur  Aube,  in  1814,  he  lost  a  horse  found  liimadwarf,”  said  the  Emperor’ 

and  his  hat.  After  the  battle  of  “  but  I  lost  him  a  giant.” 

Brienne,  when  he  was  returning  to  Speaking  of  military  ardour  and  cou. 

head-quarters,  in  a  pensive  roood,  he  *^be  Emperor  said ;  “  i  know  the 

was  suddenly  attacked  by  some  Cos-  depth,  or  what  I  call  the  draught  of  tro. 

sacks,  who  had  got  into  tne  rear.  He  Generals.  “  Some,”  added 

was  here  obliged  to  draw  his  sword  ^  action  to  his  words,  “  will  sink 

in  his  own  defence,  and  several  of  °  ^  ®  the  chin,  others  over 

the  Cossacks  were  killed  by  his  side.  1!“®  ^  «  i 

On  all  circumstances  of  this  nature,  ’  „.i,oge 

,  .  '  saiQ,  was  one  wnose  courage  and  lude. 

however,  absolute  silence  was  imno-  „ent  had  been  surprisinX  improved 
sed,  on  account  of  tlw  confusion  that  Massena  was  a  very  superior  man,  and, 
would  have  ensued  in  every  part  of  by  a  strange  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
tlie  empire,  on  the  smallest  doubt  of  he  possessed  the  desired  equilibrium  only 
his  existence.  in  the  heat  of  battle ;  it  was  created  in 

There  are  some  interesting  conver-  the  midst  of  danger.  “  The  Generals,” 
sations  on  war,  and  the  fate  of  bat-  finally  observed  the  Emperor,  “who  seem- 
ties,  also  on  the  qualities  necessary  cd  destined  to  rise  to  future  distinction, 
to  constitute  a  great  General.  **  T he  were  Gerard,  Clausel,  Foy,  Lamarque, 
object  (^said  Napoleon)  most  desir- 
able  is,  tnat  a  man's  judgment  should 

be  in  equilibrium  with  his  physical  We  have  an  amusing  sketch  of 
character  or  courage."  This  is  what  Madame  de  Stael,  enlivened  with 
he  termed  being  well  squared,  both  some  severe  satirical  strokes.  Theen- 
by  the  base  and  perpendicular.  mity  of  Madame  de  Stael  to  Buona- 


“  If,”  continued  he,  “  courage  be  a 
General's  predoniinating  quality,  he  will 
rashly  undertake  w  hat  he  cannot  execute; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  w  ill  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect,  if 
his  character  or  courage  be  inferior  to  his 
judgment.” 

lie  then  cited  the  example  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  whose  sole  merit  consisted  in  this 
equilibrium  of  character,  which,  however, 
sufficed  to  render  him  a  very  distinguish¬ 
ed  man. 

Physical  and  moral  courage  then  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  discourse.  “  With 
respect  to  physical  courage,”  the  Empe¬ 
ror  said,  “  that  it  w’as  impossible  for  Mu¬ 
rat  and  Ney  not  to  be  brave,  but  no  man 
ever  possessed  less  judgment ;  the  former 
in  particular.” 

“  Kleber,”  said  he,  “  w’as  endowed 


Massena  was  a  very  superior  man,  and, 
by  a  strange  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
he  possessed  the  desired  equilibrium  only 
in  the  heat  of  battle ;  it  was  created  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  “  The  Generals,” 
finally  observed  the  Emperor,  “  who  seem¬ 
ed  destined  to  rise  to  future  distinction, 
were  Gerard,  Clause],  Foy,  Lamarque, 

&C.” 

We  have  an  amusing  sketch  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  enlivened  with 
some  severe  satirical  strokes.  The  en¬ 
mity  of  Madame  de  Stael  to  Buona¬ 
parte  is  ascribed  to  her  wounded  va¬ 
nity,  she  having  made  the  most 
pointed  advances  to  him,  after  his 
grand  campaign  in  Italy,  which  were 
but  coldly  received.  It  is  also  sup¬ 
posed  that  Necker,  her  father,  when 
at  Geneva,  made  known  to  Buon^ 
parte,  on  a  visit,  in  an  aukward 
enough  manner,  his  desire  to  be 
again  admitted  into  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Necker's  restless  vanity  ri¬ 
ders  this  suflSciently 
afterwards  wrote  a  dangerous 
on  the  policy  of  France.  The  boo 
was  proscribed,  and  the  t^  w 
fating  it  committed  to  the  tons 
Lebrun,  who,  in  his  elegant  prose, 
according  to  Napoleon's  exprpsmib 
executed  prompt  and  »®P^® 
upon  it,  wnich  irritated  the  * 


in  particular.”  executed  prompt  anu  u  . 

“  Kleber,”  said  he,  “  w’as  endowed  upon  it,  which  irritated  the  *  ec  ’ 
with  the  highest  talent ;  but  he  w^as  mere-  coterie  ;  and  Madame  de  ^ 

ly  the  man  of  the  moment :  he  pursued  gaging  in  some  intrigues,  was  omer- 
glory  as  the  only  road  to  happiness ;  but  ed  to  quite  France.  ^  i 

he  had  no  national  sentiment,  and  he  These  volumes  are  intersperwv 
could,  without  any  sacrifice,  have  devoted  ^tb  manv  other  interesting 
him^f  to  foreign  ^  ice.”  Kt^guished  indivMuJ- 

.  possessed,  in  a  vepr  superior  gtrfking  remwf*' 

degree,  the  unportant  equilibrium  above  j  nhiloaoDhical— , 

described.  Moreau  scScely  deserved  to  1*““^  3  an^Otes, 

be  pl«*d  in  the  fim  r«.k  of  Generals  5  in  *«™7  amudm- 

him  Nature  had  left  her  work  unfinished;  •Ih^ether  of  the  ti* 

he  possessed  more  instinct  than  genius.  There  IS  an 
In  Lunes,  courage  at  first  predominated  Huroc  and  which 

over  judgment ;  but  the  latter  .was  every  sketch  of  their  cnarac  * 

<Uy  gaming  ground,  and  approaching  e-  however,  too  d 

qnilitMium.  Ha  had  become  a  very  able  There  is  also  a  strikiijK  .  ggg. 
commander  at  the  period  of  his  death.  “  I  Napoleon's  progress  in 
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f‘  lish ;  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
r  comprehended  all  that  regarded  the 
[  philosophy  of  the  language  ;  and  of 
L  the  very  little  capacity  which  he 
evinced  for  its  mere  mechanism, 
i  The  criticisms  on  Racine,  Corneille, 
^  \'oltaire,  and  on  the  French  histo¬ 


rians,  evince  admirable  taste  and 
discrimination,  and  contribute  great¬ 
ly  to  enliven  the  work.  There  are 
other  two  volumes,  equally  interest¬ 
ing.  But  we  must  reserve  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  them  to  our  next  Num¬ 
ber. 


{Dale,  tit  piougibman; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


Book  /.» 

Tis  strange  to  trace,  through  life’s  event¬ 
ful  way, 

The  very  humblest  of  the  human  name ; 
Though,  like  a  mountain  rivulet,  he  stray 
Unaoticed  by  the  world,  unknown  to 
fame ; 

Yet  he  possesses,  in  his  heart  and  mind, 

SThc  vmous  traits  peculiar  to  his  kind : 

He  has  his  joys  and  woes,  his  hopes  and 
fears. 

His  objects  of  affection  and  of  hate. 

His  day  of  sunshine,  and  his  night  of  tears. 
The  smiles  of  Fortune,  and  the  frowns 
of  Fate, 

The  friend  that’s  ready  to  afford  relief. 

The  enemy  that  rejoices  in  his  grief. 

No  doubt,  mankind  are  much  diversified. 
By  different  objects  which  their  heart 
pursues ; 

One  sighs  for  money  in  a  chest  to  hide  ; 
The  next,  that  he  may  waste  it  and 
^  misuse ;  t 

II  Another — and  by  far  the  noblest  aim-* 
for  unsubstantial  glory  of  a  name. 

I.  These  all  are  madmen 4it  a  fountain 
■  deep 

The  misa  sks,  yet  dares  not  stoop  to 
drink; 

The  spendthrift,  like  a  walker  in  his  sleep, 
Wanders  upon  a  precipice’s  brink  ; 

I  The  glory  .worshipper  on  Ocean’s  sand 
I  Inscribes  his  name— and  thinks  that  it 
will  stand.  ^ 

Who,  then,  is  wise  ? — It  is  the  man  who 
feels 

I  That  his  own  du^  is  his  highest  plea- 
I  sure; 

The  man  who  owns,  though  doom’d  to 
I  scanty  meals,  * 

That  a  good  conadence  is  the  greatest 
treasure; 

The  man  who  knows,  though  in  a  poor 
abode,  } 

That  fiune  is  the  approval  of  his  God. 


Chapter  /. 

But  hold — I  sat  not  down  to  tell  man¬ 
kind 

That  they  are  either  blockheads,  knaves, 
or  fools ; 

I  sat  not  dowm  to  tell  them  how  to  find 
The  truest  pleasures  by  the  justest  rules : 

No— ’tis  my  wish  a  story  to  disclose 

Of  rural  life,  with  all  its  joys  and  woes. 

It  shall  not  be  so  amorous  as  “  Don  Juan,” 
Nor  full,  like  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  of  flow'- 
ers  and  birds ; 

Nor  mystical,  as  Christabel’s”  undoing, 
Nor  form’d,  like  “  Thalaba,”  of  tune¬ 
less  words ; 

But  it  shall  be — and  I  am  quite  asham’d— 

Not  half  so  good  as  any  1  have  nam’d. 

Let  Marmion”  amuse  the  proud  and 
high 

With  tales  of  convents,  revelries,  and 
fights ; 

Let  “  Halls  of  Justice”  (though  I  know 
not  why) 

Indulge  the  vulgar  with  repulsive  sights ; 

Let  “  Isles  of  Palm”  dispose  each  drowsy 
head 

To  sleep  within  their  shades:— let  me 
proceed 

Well  I  Joseph  Dale  (the  subject  of  my 
song) 

Was  bom  in  Teviotdale— a  peasant  s 
child— 

Whose  father,  undistinguish’d  from  the 
throng, 

By  any  wonderAil  achievement,  toil’d 

To  many  a  thankless  master  for  his  wife, 

And  smiling  babes — the  treasures  of  his 
life. 

He  was  the  gardener  of  Sir  Walter  Pride, 
When  Joseph  came  to  this  unhappy 
world ; 

And  this  Sir  Walter  many  a  heavy  tide 
Of  black  abuse  upon  the  servant  hurl'd: 

If  but  an  apple  toppled  from  the  tree— 

Perhaps  Heaven’s  inscnitaUe  decree ; 
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Nay,  if  a  hungry  blackbird  chanced  to'  But  he  is  dead— and  there  are  few  to 
pluck  mourn, 

A  half-ripe  cherrj'  from  beneath  the  net ;  Except,  perchance,  some  sturdy  human 

The  trivial  circumstance  like  lightning  hater, 

stnick  Who  joys  to  see  a  tivicked  tyrant  sj)um 

The  tender  bosom  of  the  Baronet,  Hia  Maker's  image  in  a  humbler  crea- 

And  he  would  lift  his  cane— how  won-  ture ; 

d’rous  angry ! —  Who  joys  to  see  a  mortal  serpent  dart 

To  strike  the  man,  because  the  bird  was  Its  tongue  of  poison  in  a  virtuous  heart, 
hungry  : 

“  Love  one  another”  is  the  first  command. 
Nay,  if  a  busy  bee  mistook  his  cheek  As  given  by  Him  commission’d  from 

For  purple  heath.bloom— as  it  easily  the  skies  ; 

mi^t—  But  he  who  looks  on  this  unhappy  land, 

And  buzz’d  about  his  whiskers,  there  to  And  has  the  use  of  reason  and  his  eyes, 
seek  To  mark  the  feuds  of  sister  and  of  brother, 

Its  honey  all  in  vain— the  surly  knight  May  think  the  edict  was — “  Hate  one 
Would  curse  the  keeper  of  the  harmless  another.” 

bee. 

For  thus  permitting  it  to  make  so  free.  The  eagle  preys  not  on  the  eagle’s  young ; 

The  lion  fe^  not  on  a  kindred  nature ; 
I  hate  an  irritable  man— I  hate  But  cruel  mortals,  who,  as  Moses  sung, 

A  mortal  who  is  always  discontented ;  Were  made  in  likeness  of  their  great 

Who  thinks — how  enviable  is  his  fate ! _  Creator, 

That  every  finger  is  at  him  presented  ;  Degraded  more  than  beasts,  or  wild  or 
Who,  like  a  man  that  stands  upon  his  head,  tame. 

Sees  ail  things  wrong _ as  Plato  wisely  Destroy  their  brethren  of  the  human 

said.  name. 


But  food  is  necessary — and  what  can  v  t  i.  w  • 

The  menial  do  to  let  the  tempest  pa»,  '  7?“  ’ 

AnH  Kami  it  nn*  9  ’T-;-  -h-  boy  aflfectionate,  and  well  beio>  a 

W  oTvl  By  all  he  knew  ;  he  was  his  f.ther'sjm- 

Of  seeing  letters  otherwise  in  Heaven.  ““  P^  * 

prov  d 

I  know  two  reasons  why  Sir  Walter  Pride  A.  kind  assistant,  when  the  close  of  day 
(Two  reasons  only)  might  be  irritable ;  Brought  him  from  school,  and  others 
Why,  he  was  poor,  and  how'  could  he  abide  sought  their  play. 

A  creditor’s  approach  ?— he  scarce  was  . .  . 

able  He  rock’d  the  cradle,  or,  with  tender^. 

His  equipage  of  folly  to  maintain—  Dandled  upon  his  knee  a  happy  ! 

And  hence  he  saw  each  prosperous  man  ^Wle  she,  with  busy 

with  pain.  Decaying  garments,  and  full  oft  begw 

The  closing  hours  with  legendary  rhyme* 

He  had  the  gout,  too — very  properly  ;  Of  hapless  lovers,  and  of  feudal  times. 
He  who  drinks  laudanum  is  sure  to 

sleep ;  At  evening’s  fall,  O  w’hat  a  happy 

Who  takes  arsenic  it  as  sure  to  die ;  Assembled  round  their  cottage-heart 

And  he  w  ho  swills  Madeira  long  and  while  !  . 

deep.  The  father,  doom*d  through  the  long  ; 

Must  suflTer  for  it  in  each  tortur’d  limb—  to  stoop,  „ 

And  hence  each  healthy  man  was  gall  to  lo  weary  labour,  o’er  the  heavy  sou, 
him.  Now,  like  a  linnet  from  the 

Felt  all  the  sweets  of  love  and  Uberty. 

When  all  his  memben  were  completely 
cramp’d, 

Arid  he  was  fasten’d  to  his  parlour 
chair, 

He  raged,  he  foam’d,  he  threaten’d,  atad  dispel,  j  «r«P  hour 

be  stamp’d,  .  To  chase  the  shadows  of  w  advert 

Like  hungry  tiger  fetter’d  in  his  lair,  That  on  the  solitary  spint  d 

^  like  King  Henry,  when  his  days  of  evil  And  love  has  power  to  waken  poor 

Were  near  a  doscMnr  like,  perhaps,  the  Thoac  dowers  of  joy  that  in«»® 

man  blest. 


set  ftte» 

of  love  and  liberty. 

It  was  a  scene  of  love— and  love  h** 
As  morning-beams  the  nightly  sbwk* 
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Ah !  he  whom  riches  and  the  world’s  ap¬ 
plause 

Have  given  to  folly,  vanity,  and  pride. 
Will  oft  transgress  the  cciuitable  laws 

Of  human  charity — will  oft  deride. 

As  senseless  images  of  earth  or  stone. 

The  poor,  whose  hearts  are  nobler  than 
his  own. 

He  little  knows,  the  feelings,  warm  and 
deep. 

The  peasant’s  household  that  in  union 
bind : 

He  little  knows  what  happiness  they  reap 

From  virtuous  conduct,  with  •  devotion 
join’d ; 

He  little  knows  what  prayers  may  reach 
the  God 

Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  an  obscure 
abode. 

But  tempests  blast  the  flow’ret  and  the 
tree. 

And  dale  and  hill  are  w’rapt  in  night’s 
dark  pall ; 

So  fragile  mortals  are,  by  Heaven’s  decree. 

Inheritors  of  woe— the  great,  the  small. 
And  those  that  toil,  as  well  as  those  that 
play, 

Like  summer  insects  in  the  noontide  ray. 

0  yes  !  these  painted  forms  of  breathing 
clay 

Which  we  call  men,  are  feeble  by  their 
birth ; 

Although  they  spring  up  like  the  flowers 
of  May, 

And  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  gales 
of  earth ; 

Yet,  by  the  rancour  of  an  hour’s  disease. 
They  lose  their  beauties  like  autumnal 
trees. 

Alas  !  the  hand  that  labours  for  our  sake. 

The  soothing  lips  that  charm  our  cares 
away. 

The  heart  that  all  our  sorrows  will  par¬ 
take. 

The  eye  that  ever  is  our  guiding  ray 
Through  all  the  darkness  of  our  mortal 
path — 

Are  dear  to  man— but  in  the  power  of 
death. 

The  wife,  the  mother— she  so  much  cn- 
dw’d 

To  husband  and  to  child— at  length 
was  laid 

a  sick-bed.  O  how  Joseph  fear’d 
The  fatal  consequences  !~-how  dismay’d, 
He  listen’d  to  each  broken  groan  she  gave, 
And  dreamt  of  desolation  and  the  grave ! 

I 

A  motha  is  indeed  a  faithAil  friend. 

And  if  once  lost— we  never  more  shall 
meet 


a  a 

A  bosom  that  so  tenderly  can  blend 
Its  feelings  with  our  own ;  the  heart 
may  beat 

In  lonely  agony;  nor  tear  nor  sigh 

Can  move  the  slumberers  in  the  dust  that 
lie. 

Ay,  sympathetic  spirits  fondly  cling 
To  her— the  loving  soul— that  gave 
them  birth ; 

For  her — O  they  will  part  with  every  thing 
That  yields  them  pleasure  on  this  beau¬ 
teous  earth ! 

O  they  will  part  with  all  that  God  hath 
given 

To  mortal  man — except  his  hoi)es  of 
Heav’n. 

Who  sits  in  sorrow'  by  her  feverish  bed. 
And  feels  the  tear-drops  from  his  eye¬ 
lash  drip, 

And'shift^  as  she  desires,  her  aching  head. 
And  gives  the  cordial  to  her  burning  lip. 

And  breathes  a  secret  pray’r  for  its  avail  ? 

Who  doth  all  these  ? — It  is  young  Joseph 
Dale. 

Who  trims  the  midnight  lamp,  when 
slumbers  hath 

Fallen  like  dew  each  weary  breast  upon. 

And  listens  to  her  interrupted  breath. 
And  wildly  starts  at  each  unconscious 
moan. 

And  finds  himself  bewilder’d  and  undone  ? 

Who  doth  all  these  ? — It  is  her  only  son. 

Who  watches  every  look,  that  he  may  pry 
Into  the  depth  of  the  physician’s  mind. 

And  grasps  at  every  word  that  may  imply 
A  prospect  of  recovery  to  the  kind. 

The  tender  parent,  that  secur’d  his  joy  ? 

Who  doth  all  these  ? — It  is  her  tender  lx)y. 

Who  reads,  as  she  requests,  the  Holy 
Word, 

And  all  those  promises  that  saints  re¬ 
quire. 

And  kneels,  with  pious  reverence,  w'hen 
the  Lord 

Is  supplicated  his  mournful  sire, 

For  her  behoof  that  all  their  cares  beguil’d  ? 

Who  doth  all  these  ? — It  is  their  hopeful 
chUd. 

But  clouds  will  pass  away— and  flowers 
that  bent 

Before  the  tempest,  lift  their  bead  again ; 

Sickness  will  vanish— and  the  body  spent 
With  long  disease,  its  former  strength 
attain  $ 

’Twas  so  with  her  whom  spouse  and  chil¬ 
dren  mourn’d. 

And  joy  andcomfort  to  their  home  return’d. 

O  now  what  songs  of  thankfulness  ascend 
From  hearts  St  gratitude,  to  Him  who 

gave 
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Chapter  III.  uc  luuna  niniseu— aeugnted 

^  *  lot !— - 

When  Joseph  was  a  boy,  he  often  toil’d  The  richest  man  in  town,  and  the  most 
Beside  his  father ;  but  Sir  Walter’s  ire,  greedy ; 

Which  ev’ry  trivial  matter  turn’d  to  wild  And  he  became  a  Banker,  as  I  wot, 
Insanity,  induced  him  to  desire  To  make  the  needy  wretch  by  far  more 

A  task  more  noble  once  than  it  is  now—  needy  ; 

A  peaceful  occupation  at  the  plough.  For  though  his  money  to  the  poor  was  lent, 

He  made'  them  pay— I  know  not  what 
per  cent. 

And  he  enjoy’d  the  charming  satisfaction, 
When  bills  became  dishonour’d,  as  they 
oft  were, 

Of  finding  debtors  void  of  all  protection. 
And  seizing,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
soft  ware 

He  had  no  patrimony  from  hia  sire ;  O'"  hard-ware  goods  of  a  poor  merchant’. 

A  greedy  heart  was  all  he  did  inherit ;  ^  ,  shop,  -  , 

It  was  enough-he  labour’d  to  acquire,  O'  »  hogsheads,  ora  farmer  .crop. 

With  all  the  meanness  of  a  servile  O  money  is  an  honourable  thing  ! 

spint,  A  wealthy  man  is  sure  to  be  respected; 

What  more  he  long’d  for  than  his  soul’s  Although  his  neighbours  have  the  power 
salvation,  to  bring 

And  rear’d  his  fortune  on  a  small  foun-  A  thousand  duties  that  he  has  neglected; 

dation.  So  Hazelside— O  enviable  state ! 


He  hir’d  himself  to  Bailie  Hazelside, 
Who  had  a  very  beautiful  estate. 

And  pleasant  mansion,  by  the  silver  tide 
Of  pastoral  Teviot,  where  the  miser  sate 
’Mid  w’ealth  that  scarce  more  comfort 
could  produce 

To  him,  than  rotten  eggs  unto  a  goose. 


He  kept  of  groceries  a  paltry  shop  in 
The  dissipated  tow'n  of  Castlewick ; 

But  he  was  temperate,  and  put  his  hope  in 
Substantial  things ;  ne’er  rose  at  mom* 
ing  sick— 

Ne’er  went  to  bed  at  night  surcharged 
with  w'ine. 

To  snore,  and  grunt,  and  wallow  like  a 
swine. 


’Tis  strange  to  see  the  wren,  a  little  thing, 
Build  for  itself  a  large  commodious 
home ; 

•Tis  strange  to  see  the  bee,  of  feeble  wing 
And  slender  members,  build  its  boney- 
emnb ; 

*Tis  strange  to  see  what  mortal  may  ac¬ 
quire. 

If  he  possesses  only  the  desire. 

No,  ’tis  not  strange:  for  avarice  can  school 
The  human  heart  to  ev’ry  legal  stealth; 

And  it  becomes  a  dirty,  stagnant  pool. 
Receiving  crystal  streams  as  wdl  as 
filth—  • . 

Receiving  all — hot  never  to  run  dry 

Through  mch  a  wasteful  sluice  as  diarity. 

Ay,  chanty  is  like  the  living  rill. 

Which  yields  its  moisture  to  the  grass 
and  flowers, 
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lie  married— was  it  passion  or  esteem,  A  beauteous  blossom  growing  on  the  root 
For  beauty  or  for  virtue,  could  induce  Of  an  old  trunk,  that  had  nor  leaves  nor 
him  ?  fruit. 

Neither — it  was  thedow’ryptw’ouldseem) 

That  well  he  knew  his  consort  would 
produce  him : 

No  doubt,  the  bride  w'as  beautiful  and 
young. 

And  these  are  blessings  prais'd  by  every 
tongue. 

She  married  him— and  what  could  be  her 
motive  ? 

It  was  not  for  his  beauty— he  was  old; 

It  was  not  for  his  virtue— that  I  wot  I've 
Prov’d  to  have  been  but  small— then 
*twas  his  gold. 

No — she  was  given  by  an  ambitious  father, 

T 0  him  she  lov'd  not — him  she  hated  rather. 

Oft  have  I  thought  that  Jephtha's  super¬ 
stition. 

In  sacrificing  his  beloved  daughter. 

In  strange  compliance  with  his  strange 
petition. 

When  he  came  honour'd  from  the  field 
of  slaughter. 

Was  fearful  cruelty — ^but  w'orse  the  part 

Of  him  who  w’eds  his  child  against  her 
heart. 


Ah  ?  she  to  whom  her  loveliness  she  ow'd. 
Her  generous  spirit,  and  her  tender  heart. 

Was  sleeping  with  the  valley's  senseless 
clod ; 

And  oft  her  tears  unconsciously  w'ould 
start. 

When  mournful  neighbours,  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  said — 

“  How  like  her  mother  is  that  gentle 
maid  !” 


And  oft  she  sought  the  churchyard’s  hal- 
low^'d  spot. 

When  twilight  shadows  o'er  the  val- 
lies  crept. 

When  plaintive  wood-doves  breath'd  their 
vesper  note. 

And  there,  in  solitary  sadness,  wept 
O'er  tender  joy:  she  never  had  possess’d 
The  friendly  converse  of  a  mother’s  breast. 


Ay,  she  was  motherless — but  still  her  sire 
Strove  to  supply  the  loss  she  had  6us« 
tain’d ; 

To  gratify  her  innocent  desire. 

To  chase  each  sorrow  that  her  bosom 

Yes,  Mistress  Hazelside,  no  doubt,  was  pain’d ; 

murder’d.  To  give  all  happiness  to  her  who  prov’d 

Even  by  the  man  from  whom  she  had  The  only  being  that  he  really  lov’d, 
existence ; 

0  how  she  shrunk  w'hen  the  bridegroom  She  was  the  power,  and  she  alone,  that 
came  forward  thaw’d 

To  take  the  hand  that  durst  not  use  The  icicles  that  harden’d  round  his 
resistance,  heart : 

And  own  the  wife  who  in  his  arms  shall  That,  like  a  hcav’nly  presence,  overaw’d 
ever  The  selfish  purposes  that  rose  to  thwart 

Feel  all  the  anguish  of  a  burning  fever !  Each  gen’rous  wish,  and  prompt  the  mind 

to  ill ; 

And  sorrow  kills  as  truly  as  the  knife  That,  'mid  temptation,  kept  him  human 


O  Emmeline  was  beautiful !— her  eyes 
Were  just  those  things  which  poets  call 
divine ; 

They  seem'd  to  have  communion  w'ith 
the  skies 

In  all  her  meditations;  and  their  shine. 

Bright  as  the  morning,  but  as  mild  as 
even. 

Beam’d  on  the  heart  as  if  it  came  fVom 
heaven. 


Chapter  IV, 

Amd  Emmeline,  the  miser’s  daughter, 
grew. 

In  stature  and  in  beauty,  like  a  rose 

On  which  the  evening  sheds  her  softest  dew. 
O'er  which  the  sun  his  brightest  radi¬ 
ance  throws. 

And  unto  which  all  loveliness  is  given 

That  earth  can  yield— that  we  can  dream 
of  heaven. 

And  so  unlike,  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
To  him  by  whom  the  breath  of  life  she 
drew, 

She  seem'd  a  creature  of  a  diff*rent  kind, 
A  purer  l>cing  in  the  admirer's  view  ; 


Her  brow  was  fair  and  high— the  locks 
that  play'd 

Around  it,  sable  aa  the  raven’s  plume. 

All  glossy  in  the  sun — her  cheeks  display'd 
Of  health  and  purity  the  spotless  bloom  ; 

Her  lips  !— two  op’ning  rose-buds  gently 
fann'd 

By  gales  that  waft  their  sweetness  o’er  the 
land. 
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Her  form  was  tall  and  slender,  and  she  “  Whnt  tmn 
seem*d 

Quite  unconnected  with  our  grosser  birth ; 

A  shape  aerial,  which  we  have  dream’d. 

But  never  met  with  in  the  crouds  of 
earth  ; 

A  shape«  when  once  beheld,  w'hich  came 
again, 

Like  some  sweet  dream,  to  tantalize 
the  brain. 

Her  voice  was  music  of  the  softest  tone, 

That,  ere  we  are  aw^are,  steals  to  the 
heart, 

And  makes  us  all  its  magic  influence  owm. 

The  smile  w  ould  brighten,  and  the  tear 
would  start 

Unconsciously,  when,  like  a  wizard’s  spell, 

Upon  the  ear  her  varying  accents  fell. 

But  mark,  dear  reader !  I  am  none  of  those 
Their  heroines  that  lower  or  exalt 

To  devils  or  to  angels — I  suppose. 

That  even  mine  might  have  a  trifling 
fault; 

For  she  was  form’d,  like  all,  of  flesh  and 
blood, 

Of  different  element— the  bad  and  good. 

She  w'as  not  quite  so  heavenly,  1  conceive. 

As  Wordsworth’s — they  are  always  but 
a  vision  ; 

Nor  half  so  earthly,  you  may  well  believe. 

As  Byron’s — they  allure  us  to  perdition : 

She  had  enough  of  sense,  enough  of  soul. 

To  be  extremely  charming  on  the  w'hole. 

When  Emmeline  was  eighteen  years  of 


Bittersw'eet  ?” 

“  I  think,  dear  father,  that  the  lickcr. 
ish  youth 

Is  only  fond  of  that  which  he  can  eat ; 

Heavens  !  when  I  look  at  his  capacious 
mouth, 

I  can’t  but  tremble — ^luckily,  indeed, 

A  roasted  goose  will  feel  no  sort  of  dread.” 

“  What  think’st  thou,  then,  of  Master 
Littlewit  ?” 

“  I  think,  dear  father,  he’s  a  tiresome 
Dandy, 

Like  all  that  bear  the  name — and  only  fit 

(If  fit  for  any  purpose)  just  to  hand  ye 

A  cup  of  tea,  a  ’kerchief,  or  a  fan— 

I  hate  a  monkey  in  the  shape  of  man.” 

“  Who  is  it,  then,  my  daughter,  that  you 
love  ?” 

“  None — none  as  yet,  I  really  muht 
confess.  Sir; 

Give  me  a  little  longer  still  to  rove 

In  all  the  liberty  I  now  possess.  Sir ; 

Give  me  a  little  longer  to  select  me 

One  I  respect— and  one  that  can  respect 
me.” 

This  having  said,  she  vanish’d  from  the 
room. 

Like  Ught-heel’d  ghost  that  is  by  mom 
afiVighted, 

And  left  the  miser  in  a  state  of  gloom. 

Like  woeful  traveller  in  the  wild  be¬ 
nighted  : 

“  Money,”  quoth  he,  “  I’ve  found  a  tick- 
Ush  matter. 

But  curse  these  women— they  are  little 
better.” 
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While  Joseph,  at  his  hoars  of  leisure, 
dress’d 

The  rich  parterre  with  ilow’rs  she  most 
admir’d ; 

For  she  was  fond  to  learn,  and  he  to 
teach, 

The  history  and  properties  of  each. 

O  *twas  a  sweet  employ,  from  flower  to 
flower. 

To  act  the  teacher’s  or  the  pupil’s  jiart, 

For  it  would  chance,  that,  by  magnetic 
|x)w’r. 

Their  Angers  met — and  then  the  con¬ 
scious  heart 

A  gush  of  feeling  from  the  fountain 
threw— 

And  she  would  blush— and  so  would 
Joseph  too  ! 

In  short — in  language  all  can  under¬ 
stand — 

She  lov’d  him. — “  What  depravity  of 
taste  !” 

Exclaims  each  haughty  lady  of  the  land. 

And  can  a  girl  so  fair,  accomplish’d, 
chaste. 

Fix  her  aftections  on  a  peasant  ?  can 

She  him  prefer  unto  a  gentleman  ?” 

A  gentleman  ! — dear  ladies,  what  is  that  ? 

An  idle  thing,  all  ruAFles  and  perfume, 

And  eke,  perhaps,  a  feather  in  his  hat. 

That  prattles  scandal  in  the  drawing¬ 
room, 

And  through  the  crowded  streets  is  heard 
to  pass 

More  noisy— but  less  modest— than  an 
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sever’d  And  must  the  spring  return  with  all 
I  lov’d  but  thee  again  ? 

ow  not  when  around  the  social  hearth 

)h  who  Rejoicing  friends  convene, 

’  Say,  must  I  sigh  ’mid  all  their  mirth, 

ends  his  .  • 

And  when  at  eve,  in  pensive  state, 

n  hums.  ^ 

^  Say,  must  it  never  be  my  fate 

To  meet  with  thee  acain  ? 

8s  poet  s  ^ 

“  Oh  !  w'hen  this  heart  of  feeling  clings 

Even  to  a  flower  or  tree — 

part.  Even  to  these  mute  insensate  things, 

le  How  must  it  cling  to  thee ! 

Jt—  And  part — oh  !  ’tis  to  part  with  hcav’n 

For  everlasting  pain, 

[IS  fall.  And  muse  upon  enjoyments  given, 
Not  to  be  given  again  !” 

End  of  Book  First. 


IDEALITIES. 

■■■■  Mind,  mind  alone. 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  sublime. 

Akenside^s  Pleasures  of  Imag'uiation. 

How  much  is  there  of  the  real  hap-  derive  a  new  enchantment  from  the 
piness  of  man  which  may  be  traced  distance ;  and  events  which  it  was 
up  to  a  source  that  is  altogether  ideal !  once  most  painful  to  contemplate,  it 
The  bright  prospects  which  gladden  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  remember, 
the  morning  of  our  days,  and  the  On  the  retrospect  of  its  former  feel- 
tranquil  recollections  which  cheer  the  ings,  there  is  the  light  of  a  reflected 
evening  of  life,  borrow  from  the  mind  ioy  thrown  in  upon  the  mind,  as  de- 
itself  the  interest  and  joy  which  lightful,  or  even  more  delightful, 
they  shed  around  our  path.  The  than  the  transports  which  were  at 
dawnings  of  our  early  hopes  may,  first  excited  by  the  outward  object, 
indeed,  1^  overcast,  and  our  fondest  And  how  diminished  would  thefoun- 
expectations  may  evaporate  in  air;  tains  of  human  happiness  become, 
but  these  contingencies  do  not  af-  were  they  only  supplied  by^  those 
feet  the  certainty  of  our  present  en-  streams  w’hich  issue  out  of  t.»e  ex- 
joyments,  for  in  the  interminable  vi-  ternal  pleasures  and  immediate  bless* 
sions  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  rich  ings  of  life !  .  .  t 

store  of  happiness,  over  which  time  The  power  of  association  is  one  o 
and  chance  exert  but  little  control,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  ot 
On  the  other  hand,  though  our  jour-  those  internal  treasures  which  lur- 
ney  may  have  been  through  the  rough  nish  us  with  so  many  of  our  men 
and  perilous  places  of  the  world,  yet  luxuries.  It  is  the  only  alcnymy 
the  recollection  of  the  past  is  not  on  which  can  indeed  convert  the 
that  account  the  less  productive  of  of  earth  into  gold.  Whatever  di  e 
pleasurable  emotion.  W e  look  back  ence  of  metaphysical  opinion  msy 
on  the  departed  portion  of  our  exist-  prevail  respecting  the  measure  o 
ence  with  deeper  interest,  that  it  has  influence,  there  is  no  one  . . 
h^n  a  period  of  trial  and  danger ;  not  felt  the  deep  interest  witn  w 
like  a  child  who  is  only  the  more  en-  it  can  invest  objects  the  most  i 
deared  to  a  mother's  heart,  by  the  ferent,  or  who  has 
remembrance  of  the  anxieties  she  had  additional  radiance  which  it  tn  > 
felt,  and  the  tears  which  she  shed  over  even  over  the  most  glorious  ®  . 
Its  infant  sufferings.  The  scenes  ture's  works.  It  may  be  jt 

and  pastimes  of  our  younger  days  its  extent  and  power,  to  cons* 
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as  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world,  throughout  the  diversi¬ 
fied  gradations  which  connect,  in 
one  series,  the  gentlest  and  grandest 
of  created  things ;  yet  how  many  of 
the  brightest  gems  would  drop  away 
from  the  rich  garb  of  nature,  were 
it  to  be  expunged  from  the  living 
tablets  of  the  soul,  or  its  influence 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  with¬ 
out  us  !  The  scene  on  which  we  look, 
in  all  its  variety  of  wood,  and  rock, 
and  water,  may  of  itself  excite  emo¬ 
tions  of  admiration  and  delight ;  but 
when,  under  the  mind's  creative  eye, 
it  has  assumed  the  new  forms  and 
colours  of  association — when  the  still 
course  of  the  stream  has  suggested 
the  silent  and  ceaseless  lapse  of  time, 
or  when  the  cataract,  wnose  proud 
voice  yet  rises  with  youthful  vigour, 
though  ages  have  rolled  away  since  it 
first  broke  the  surrounding  stillness, 
and  rccals  the  fleetingness  of  the 
strength  of  man,  many  generations  of 
whose  mightiest  children  have,  with¬ 
in  a  less  “  ancient  date,”  been  num¬ 
bered  with  the  silent  dead ;  when 
the  mind  has  thus  concentrated,  in 
a  point  of  time,  the  changeful  in¬ 
terest  of  years,  and,  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  one  little  scene,  the  charms 
of  universal  nature,  the  lively  feelings 
with  which  it  is  pervaded  are  more 
specially  the  result  of  its  own  magic 
influence,  and  it  is  literally  true,  that 
man  himself  creates  the  wonders 
he  admires.”  These  emotions  are 
yet  deepened  and  encreased,  when. 
Insides  this  general  poetic  expression, 
the  mind  can  trace,  in  the  featured 
landscape,  the  records  of  particular 
events,  and  thus  re- people  its  soli¬ 
tudes  with  the  good  and  great  of  past 
^es.  It  is  on  treading  the  ground 
tvhich  has  been  ennobled  by  the  steps 
of  the  patriot,  or  consecrated  by  his 
blood,  that  the  soul  dilates  with  the 
most  grateful  admiration  of  his  work, 
and  pous  forth  the  justest  tribute  to 
hi*  praise.  His  spirit  seems  yet  to 
hover  over  the  field  of  his  last  stn^- 
gles  and  success — the  surrounding 
^r  is  surcharged  with  the  breath  «f 
liberty.  Hit  virtues  and  his  glory 
k  *  thrown  a  lasting  unction  over 
Jho  scene  of  his  triumph  and  death, 
'  like  the  scent  of  the  roses  which 
hangs  round  the  vas^  in  which 
^y  have  once  been  distilled  i”  and 
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the  picture  which  the  imagination  is 
then  enabled  to  trace,  is  possessed  of 
all  the  warmth  of  life  and  energy  of 
truth. 

But  the  influence  of  association  is 
not  confined  to  the  poetry  of  external 
nature  and  heroic  exploit.  It  mingles 
with  all  the  interests  of  social  life, 
and,  like  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun, 
shines  into  every  dwTlling, — the  pea¬ 
sant's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  rich 
man's  palace.  The  veneration,  al¬ 
most  superstitious,  with  which,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  the  relics 
of  former  times  are  regarded,  is  a 
proof  of  its  ascendancy,  in  forming 
the  habits  even  of  the  most  unrefined. 
The  hereditary  relic  of  family  orna¬ 
ment  thus  obtains,  in  the  eye  of  its 
possessor,  a  value  with  which  no¬ 
thing  else  can  be  compared ;  and  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved  through  misfortune 
and  disgrace,  when  neither  poverty, 
wretchedness,  nor  despair,  could  wring 
from  their  victim  this  last  monument 
of  ancestral  dignity.  It  is  to  the  same 
cause  we  are  to  ascribe  much  of  that 
slowness  to  change,  however  obvious 
its  advantages — that  lingering  attach¬ 
ment  to  ancient  usages,  which  the 
light  of  science  and  improvement  can 
scarcely  dispel — that  strong  predi¬ 
lection  for  every  thing  that  is  old  ; 
old  times,  old  manners,  old  opinions, 
and  even  old  prejudices,  which  we 
find  to  be  so  extensively  prevalent 
among  mankind.  No  one  can  have 
mingled  with  the  lower  orders,  in 
any  of  the  more  retired  districts  of 
Scotland,  without  having  witnessed 
the  strong,  and  sometimes  beautiful 
cfiects  of  this  principle.  To  do  as 
they  had  been  taught  in  their  youth, 
and  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them,  is  a  doctrine  every  departure 
from  which  is  reprobated  as  heretical. 
And  yet,  with  all  this  staunch  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  forms  of  venerable  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  constant  departure  of 
each  succeeding  generation  from  the 
maxims  of  the  good  old  times,  it 
the  subject  of  many  a  bitter  and  pa¬ 
thetic  lamentation.  How  warm  and 
poetic  are  their  descriptions  of  the 
past !  How  gentle  was  the  spring, 
now  exuberant  the  harvest,  how  la¬ 
vish  the  prodigality  of  nature,  how 
decorous  the  manners  of  father  and 
son,  of  matron  and  maid,  in  that 
gol^n  age  !  A  halo  of  departed  glory 
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crowns  all  their  associations  with  veral  of  the  more  secluded  portions  of 

those  days  of  primeval  felicity.  The  Scotland,  the  habits  of  our  forefathers 


massive  workmanship,  in  which  his  racter ;  embracing  the  observance  of 
sires,  for  many  generations  back,  had  much  at  which  philosophy  may 
presided,  runs  out  into  a  long  descant  smile,  but  comprising  also  the  prin- 
on  the  wonders,  the  incidents,  and  ciples  of  a  wisdom  which  philosophy 
virtues  of  the  by-gone  times.  His  could  never  teach,  and  which  has 
dim  eye  sparkles  with  animation,  his  made  their  ‘‘simple  annals”  to  abound 
trembling  voice  rises  into  a  tone  of  in  the  stores  of  a  traditional  litera- 
exulting  pride,  while  he  tells  the  ture,  which  is  not  only  fitted  to  in- 
many  feats  of  dexterity  and  strength  terest  the  imagination,  but  also  to 
in  which  he  engaged  with  the  com-  sublime  and  improve  the  heart, 
panions  of  his  youth,  so  far  surpassing  Although  it  is  true  that  these  in- 
those  of  their  degenerate  offspring  ;  fiuenees  of  the  associating  principle 
or  reverts  to  the  tales  which,  in  his  are  universal  in  their  operation,  and 
boyhood,  he  had  heard  from  men  that  even  those  who  are  most  un- 
whose  youthfid  prowess  as  far*sur-  spotted  by  the  sin  of  romance,  and 
passed  his  own.  But  it  is  on  the  reli-  least  addicted  to  its  pleasures,  owe  to 
gious  eminence  of  the  past  age  that  its  illusions  many  of  the  peculiari- 
he  most  delights  to  expatiate.  On  the  ties  of  their  characters,  and  not  a  few 
evening  of  the  sacred  day,  when  all,  of  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  yet  there 
without  distinction  of  age,  are  as-  is  still  a  marked  difference  in  the 
sembled  round  him,  some  solemn  ascendancy  which  it  has  usurped  in 
and  interesting  events  become  the  different  minds.  There  is  a  saga- 
theme  of  his  discourse.  Perhaps  the  cious  race  of  matter-of-fact  men, 
current  of  his  recollections  is  ex-  whose  emotions  are  restricted  to  ob- 
cited  by  some  pious  author,  from  jects  that  are  visibly  and  tangibly 
whose  payees  he  had  learned  the  first  before  them.  They  value  things  only 


whose  pages  he  had  learned  the  first  before  them.  They  value  things  only 
elements  of  heavenly  truth  ;  or  it  is  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  their  weight, 
the  “  Remains/*  the  last  affectionate  or  their  length,  breadth,  and  tbick- 


counsels  of  some  honoured  servant  ness.  There  is  more  to  delight  them 
of  God,  to  whose  instructions  he  had  in  a  rich  harvest  field,  than  in  all 
often  listened  ;  or  the  text  of  scrip-  that  “  savage  Rosa  dashM,  or  learn- 
ture,  which  formed  the  subject  of  ed  Poussin  drew.”  To  them  all 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  address,  in  places  are  alike, — the  patriot  8  grave, 
which  the  aged  pastor  bade  farewell  and  the  turf  that  wraps  the  nameless 
to  his  beloved  flock,  while  every  eye  vulgar,— the  birth-place  of  a  Shake- 
was  moistened  by  sorrow ;  and,  as  ne  speare,  and  the  natal  spot  of  any 
thinks  of  it,  the  tears  again  gush  other  deer-stalker  in  Old  England- 
forth,  and  stream  adown  his  furrowed  The  idea  of  a  power,  in  particular 
cheeks.  One  incident  associates  ano-  places  and  objects,  to  embody  anew 
ther,  one  season  of  consecrated  feel-  the  events  of  past  ages,  appears  ^ 
ing  recals  others  as  sacred,  till  he  them  as  outrageous  a  mockery 
has  “  run  tliroi^h  the  story  of  his  the  senses,  as  me  Catholic  doctni^ 
life  from  his  boyish  days,”  when  his  of  the  real  presence.  If 
Sabbaths  were  spent  among  the  lone  these  substantial  thinkers  attemp 
hills,  watching  his  flock,  and  conning  the  description  of  a  country,  be  ^ 
over  the  Holy  Book,  till  he  joined  the  sure  to  expatiate  on  the  ^ 


speare^  and  the  natal  spot  of  any 
other  deer-stalker  in  Old  Engltiul. 
The  idea  of  a  power,  in  particular 
places  and  objects,  to  embody  anew 
the  events  of  past  ages,  ap^ars  io 
them  as  outrageous  a  mockery  m 
the  senses,  as  me  Catholic  doctn^ 
of  the  real  presence.  If 
these  substantial  thinkers  atteiup 


nient,  when  his  Sabbaths  are  again  if  his  imagination  attempt  » 
passed  in  loneliness,  far  from  the  flight,  he  refreshes  you  with 
house  of  prayer,  and  when  he  knows,  ture  of  a  fertile  plain, 
only  from  others,  the  gracious  words  tioned  out  into  square  ^  ^ 

whicli  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  people  ed  by  trim  hedge-rows,  wnic 
by  the  mouth  of  his  servants.  It  is  varied,  at  regular  distances,  71^ 
thus  that,  for  many  generations,  in  se-  pendicular  trees,  whose  brsacnc* 
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lopped  off  out  of  regard  to  the  neigh-  which  their  great-grandmothers,  se- 
Iwuring  crops ;  where,  from  an  equal  ven  times  removed,  first  captivated 
affection  for  the  interests  of  the  mea-  the  affections  of  their  grandsires ;  to 
(low,  tlie  streams  are  confined,  and  the  resistless  attractions  of  which, 
trained  to  seek  the  lowest  level  by  the  through  a  necessary  succession  of 
straightest  line ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  causes  and  ettects,  they  can  trace  up 
this  fairy  land,  you  are  requiretl  to  their  own  existence.  Hence,  also, 
suppose  a  spacious  quadrangular  man-  the  treasures  of  epitaphs,  original 
sion,  girt  round  by  an  Archipjelago  i^try,  and  auto^aphs,  with  which, 
of  office-houses,  of  every  diversity  of  like  a  cornucopia,  the  albums  of 
shape,  size,  and  position ;  the  adorn-  the  same  worthies  overflow  ;  and  all 
ment  of  a  poultry-yard  in  front,  and  the  precious  stones  and  antiques, 
a  high-walled  garden  behind,  and  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  nu- 
sucli  other  appurtenances  as  may  merous  lovers  of  virtu. 
grace  and  beautify  so  lovely  a  spot  of  There  is  yet  another  class  of  cha- 
ground.  He  looks  upon  a  country,  racter,  in  whose  minds  the  power  of 
in  short,  only  as  a  particular  extent  association  has  established  the  throne 
of  soil,  of  greater  or  less  productive-  of  its  dominion,  and  rules  with  the 
ness.  That  land  to  him  is  the  “  love-  most  absolute  sway  :  the  lunatic, 
liest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,”  which  the  lover,  and  the  poet.”  The  wild 
rears  the  most  abundant  harvests,  rhapsodies  in  which  madness  gives 
and  the  fattest  beeves  ;  and  even  the  vent  to  its  fury,  rising,  sometimes,  to 
most  glorious  luminary  of  heaven  is  a  pitch  of  awful  sublimity, — starting 
chiefly  admired,  as  something  espe-  from  one  cloudy  summit  to  another, 
cially  propitious  to  the  labours  of  the  and  connecting  together,  in  its  excur- 
husbandman.  sions,  objects  the  most  remote  and 

From  this,  which  may  be  consider-  discordant, — display,  not  only  a  per- 
ed  as  the  lowest,  up  to  the  most  vi-  version,  but  a  strength  of  the  sug- 
Monary  description  of  character,  there  gesting  principle,  which  opens  up  a 
is  an  endless  diversity  in  the  infiu-  curious  field  of  speculation  to  the 
ences  of  the  suggesting  principle,  metaphysical  inquirer.  This  interest 
1  he  greater  portion  of  mankind  lie  is  encreased,  when  we  consider  its 
between  the  two  extremes.  They  are  connections  with  the  poetical  tem- 
an  amphibious  race  of  animals,  who  perament,  and  also  the  resemblance 
live,  partly  amid  the  realities  of  the  which  its  lawless  creations  bear  to 
wth,  and  partly  among  the  aerial  the  visions  which  pass  before  the 
fictions  of  imagination.  They  are,  mind  during  sleep.  That  an  extra- 
many  of  them,  like  some  of  your  ordinary  influence  is,  in  these  cases, 
middle  men  in  politics, — half  Whig  exerted  by  the  suggesting  principle, 
half  Tory,  wholly  nothing, — and  is  likewise  proved  by  the  fact,  that, 
their  conduct  and  sentiment  exhibit  in  their  most  sane  moments,  when 
the  same  inconsistencies.  There  is  a  alive,  not  only  to  the  intelligence,  but 
pwpetual  conflict  carrying  on  within  also  many  of  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
mern,  like  that  which  the  ancient  manity,  the  sight  of  a  particular  ob- 
Manichean  heretics  represented  be-  ject,  a  sound,  a  word,  or  the  sugges- 
tween  the  material  and  divine  souls  tion  of  a  train  of  thought,  touches  a 
in  man.  They  are,  in  a  small  way,  chord,  whose  jarring  destroys  all  the 
curious  collectors  of  all  sorts  of  relics,  harmony  of  the  mind,  till  it  becomes 
^genuine  buttons  and  musket-balls  a  chaos  of  intellectual  darkness  and 
|mm  Waterloo,  and  grains  of  the  tbe  wildest  anarchy.  Even  In  the 
identical  wnd  which  half  suffocated  mildest  cases  of  insanity,  the  sudden 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  during  the  alternations  of  joy  and  grief, — the  un- 
^t  great  irruption  of  Vesuvius.  You  wearied  repetition  of  the  same  name 
tviU  also  find  in  their  possession  a  in  every  tone  of  voice,  and  now 
wllection,  “  rich  and  rare,”  of  all  every  degree  of  slowness  and  rapidity 
the  snuff-boxes,  walking-canes,  &c.  of  articulation, — the  broken  snatches 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  fa-  of  songs,  now  cheerful,  and  again 
*®ily  Use  for  many  generations  buck  ;  plaintive,  all  bespeak  the  change 
/>/««,  we  are  cred-  which  has  been  wrought  on  the 
informed,  can  shew  the  very  powers  of  suggestion,  and  the  influ- 
“ooped  petticoat  and  stomacher  with  cnce  whi^  it  throws  back  on  the 
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temperament  of  the  mind.  To  many 
of  our  readers,  it  will  seem  an  easy 
and  natural  transition,  to  pass  from 
the  madman  to  the  lover ;  as  they 
may  be  inclined  to  consider  the  latter 
only  as  a  modilication  and  sub-species 
of  the  former-  With  him,  all  the 
associations  of  the  mind  are  coloured 
by  one  image.  Every  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject  that  strikes  his  eye,  every  reflec¬ 
tion  which  arises  in  his  mind,  sug¬ 
gests  it.  The  wide  earth  is  conse- 
cratc<l  as  the  temple  of  his  idolatrous 
worship ;  his  heart  of  hearts  is  the 
shrine  on  which  his  offerings  are 
presented  ;  and  every  thing  around 
and  within  him  recals  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  sole  object  of  his  ado¬ 
ration.  He  sees  other  objects  only 
through  the  medium  of  feelings  con¬ 
versant  only  with  one  revered  image  ; 
and  hence  the  ideal  relation  which  is 
formed  between  his  own  heart,  the 
idol  of  its  affections,  and  the  charms 
of  universal  nature,  by  which  the 
one  so  readily  and  vividly  suggests 
the  other.  His  soul  is  so  over-in¬ 
formed  with  life,  that  whatever  he 
breathes  on,  is  impregnated  with  vi¬ 
tality.  The  varied  forms  of  natural 
beauty,  and  whatever  he  gazes  on 
with  delight,  thus  become  a  portion 
of  his  own  existence ; — and  between 
all  objects  which  harmonize  with  the 
master-passion,  and  are  suggested  by 
it,  there  is  thus  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  of  a  relationship  of  the  heart. 
The  scenes  of  former  enjoyment, 
where  rapture  uttered  vows  and 
wept  between,**  ever  afterwards  a- 
waken  nearly  the  same  emotions; 
his  passion,  like  the  art  of  the  pain¬ 
ter,  has  transcribeil  on  matter,  and 
thus  rendered  permanent  the  most 
evanescent  feelings  of  the  soul.  The 
pledge  of  a  mutual  and  deathless  at¬ 
tachment  is  thus  not  only  valuable, 
as  the  promise  and  surety  of  future 
joy,  but  also  as  a  remembrancer  of 
the  past,  which  renders  it  ever  pre- 
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sent.  It  not  only  fumislies  oil  to 
the  lamp  of  hope,  but  keeps  alive  the 
vestal  fire  of  memory.  The  vivify¬ 
ing  strength  of  his  feelings  gives  a 
reality  to  objects  and  ideas  the  most 
visionary ;  his  recollections  become  as 
distinct  as  perceptions  ,  his  associa¬ 
tions  powerful  as  the  talisman  of  the 
magician,  which  brings  within  the 
circle  it  has  drawn  the  richest  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  earth.  Poetry  is  the 
language  of  love — the  love  of  nature, 
of  moral  truth,  excellence,  and  uni¬ 
versal  beauty,  as  well  as  the  tender 
passion  to  which  the  name  is  more 
ordinarily  applied.  The  characters 
of  the  lover  and  poet  thus  closely 
resemble  each  other.  There  is  in 
both  the  same  waywardness  and  force 
of  feeling,  the  same  compass  and 
vividness  of  suggestion.  Both  live 
in  a  creation  of  their  own,  which  they 
have  formed  out  of  the  fairest  and 
best  of  natiu‘e*s  works.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  but  the  emblem  of  this  ideal 
world,  in  which  they  move  and 
breathe ;  its  objects  are  hieroglyphics, 
in  which  they  trace  a  hidden  mean¬ 
ing,  and  by  means  of  which  they 
express  and  embody  the  internal  af¬ 
fections  of  the  heart.  The  gifted 
eye  of  the  poet  discerns  wisdom  and 
beauty,  which  others  cannot  distin¬ 
guish, — in  the  quivering  of  a  leaf  he 
sees  the  trembling  hopes  of  man, 
which  glitter  for  a  while,  then  fall, 
and  are  borne  down  the  stream  of 
destiny  ;  in  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
the  emblem  of  his  own  life— ^in  their 
fleeting  colours,  his  own  joys— in 
their  decay,  his  own  dissolution— in 
their  revival,  that  spring  ^ 
shall  rise  from  the  dust  of  the  eartn, 
and  flourish  in  immortal 
discovers  instruction  and  delignt  i 
every  page  of  Nature’s  volumes , 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  nin 
ning  brooks,  . 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  m 
thing. 
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The  Village. 

The  mind,  and  not  the  man,  doth  make  or  mar ; 

Not  from  the  man,  but  from  the  mind  proceed 

All  outward  acts,  virtue  or  vanity  : 

The  mind  doth  make  each  man  to  do  each  deed. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  He  had  been  married  nearly  twenty 
ill  Scotland,  few,  perhaps,  enjoyed  years,  and  Mrs  Graham  was  still  a 
more  unintemipt^  happiness  than  fine  woman,  both  in  face  and  form  ; 
Mr  Graham  and  his  lady.  He  was  being  still  nearly  a  lustrum  on  the 
proprietor  of  Greenbank,  an  estate  right  side  of  forty  ;  but  her  personal 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  all  the  com-  charms  were  the  least  valuable  part 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life  to  a  of  her  attractions  ;  some  of  her  nobler 
rational  mind,  not  enervated  by  endowments  will  appear  in  the  pro¬ 
luxury,  nor  seduced  by  a  vitiated  gress  of  our  tale.  At  present  we  snail 
taste  for  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  only  observe,  that  she  was  equally 
fashion.  The  lands  were  a  paternal  partial  as  her  husband  to  the  plea- 
inheritance,  which  had  been  in  the  surcs  of  domestic  life ;  with  some 
family  for  several  centuries;  the  unfashionable  peculiarities,  which 
mansion-house  was  antiquated,  and,  made  her  be  laughed  at  by  her  su- 
byfashionable  gentlemen,  would  have  periors, — envied  and  half  hated  by 
been  pronounced  inconvenient ;  but  her  equals, — loved,  revered,  and  a- 
such  was  Mr  Graham’s  respectful  re-  dored  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  by 
vcrence  for  his  ancestors,  that  he  made  the  sons  and  daughters  of  adversity 
no  external  alteration  in  the  struc-  for  several  miles  around, 
ture  of  the  building;  and,  in  his  eyes.  Their  eldest  daughter  was  now 

any  deficiency  in  fashionable  ele-  seventeen,  and  had  all  the  loveliness 
gance  and  modern  taste,  was  more  which  graced  her  mother,  in  the 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  air  of  brightest  bloom  of  her  virgin  beauty ; 
antiquity  which  surrounded  the  ve-  and  her  tuition  gave  rich  promise  of 
nerable  pile.  all  these  unfashionable  propensities  to 

Mr  (irabam’s  station  was  sufficient-  which  we  have  alluded.  In  a  word, 
ly  high  to  give  him  respectability  in  she  was  admired  and  beloved,  in  the 
the  country,  without  placing  him  on  circle  where  she  was  known  ;  and 
that  troublesome  elevation  which  strangers  could  not  see  Clementina 
)^’ould  have  prevented  him  from  en-  Graham  without  experiencing  most 
joying  the  domestic  and  rural  plea-  delightful  emotions, 
sures  most  congenial  to  his  disposi-  Although  Mr  Graham  and  his 
tion.  He  resided  constantly  on  his  amiable  lady  had  several  friends  and 
^■state,  which  was  nearly  an  hundred  acquaintances  in  the  Scottish  me- 
tnues  distant  from  Edinburgh,  and  tropolis,  they  seldom  visited  there. 
*0^  far  from  any  neighbouring  pro-  However,  their  third  visit  was  made, 
pnetor,  burgh,  or  public  road,  as  to  accompanied  by  their  eldest  dau^h- 
preclude  the  intrusion  of  impertinent  ter,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
or  troublesome  visitors.  It  was  Clementina’s  first  appearance 

In  early  life,  he  had  made  a  short  in  that  emporium  of  taste,  elegant^, 
wur  on  the  continent,  and,  unlike  and  science.  We  speak  not  of  wKat 
inany  of  his  countrymen,  returned  a  she  felt,  nor  how  much  she  was  ad- 
P^tnot,  one  who  still  beUeves  that  mired ;  for  although  our  little  story 

6n^  be«  cou„ti7,  ever  i.  at  home.  had  its  riae  in  Edinbu^h,  Pri"* 

cipal  scene  is  on  the  estate  of  Oreen- 
In  the  matrimonial  lottery,  Mr  bank. 

'r»ham  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  During  their  stay  in  the  metropo- 
niost  valuable  prize,  which  lis,  Mr  Graham,  his  wife,  and  daugh- 
**  by  him  reckoned  inestimable,  ter,  one  day  dined  in  a  large  and 
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fashionable  party,  where  the  conver-.  the  only  society  to  be  met  with  in 
sation  turned  on  the  comparative  ad-  the  country,  unless  die  landlord  ge- 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  town  nerously  condescended  to  invite  a  few 
and  country.  As  was  to  be  expect-  of  those  whom  he  considered  his 
ed,  there  was  much  diversity  and  most  respectable  tenants,  and  in  that 
contrariety  of  opinion  on  this  topic ;  event,  they  soon  verified  the  asser- 
but  after  the  company  in  general  nad  tion  of  Crabbe,  (the  only  j)oet  who 
dropped  the  subject,  it  was  kept  up  has  drawn  a  true  picture  of  country 
by  a  couple  of  young  ladies.  Miss  manners,)  for  the  dining-room  then 
Henrietta  Vellum  and  Mrs  Jonquil,  became  the  scene 
The  former  was  the  only  daughter  of 

an  eminent  and  wealthy  citizen,  of  were  talkers,  and  >.herc  none 

that  class  whose  prosperity  depends  * 

upon  the  distrust,  crimes,  and  follies  should  she  rashly  venture  beyond 
of  the  public.  The  latter  was  a  wi-  pleasure-grounds,  she  ivas  insult- 
dow,  who  went  into  her  weeds  just  ^y  the  broad  stare  of  the  rustic 
as  slie  went  out  of  her  teens,  having  and  affronted  by  the  whis- 

been  only  for  a  few  months  the  wife  perings  of  her  own  sex :  proper  ob- 
of  an  old  gentleman,  who,  when  past  jects,  indeed,  to  become  the  heroes 
his  grand  climacteric,  was  so  struck  and  heroines  of  pastoral  poetry ;  and 
with  her  inimitable  graces,  that  he  ghg  affirmed,  that  she  would  as  soon 
wooed  and  won  her ;  and,  as  a  due  expect  delicacy,  or  even  civility,  from 
reward  for  her  condescension,  died,  to  a  North  American  savage,  as  from 
put  her  in  full  possession  of  his  ira-  a  boorish  country  bumpkin.  The 

roense  wealth,  of  which  he  left  her*  young  women  were  hoydens  in  shape, 

sole  heiress.  and  slatterns  in  dress ;  those  who  had 

To  those  unacquainted  with  her  any  pretensions  to  beauty  tog 
history,  Mrs  Jonquil  seemed  a  blowzy  wenches,  incapable  of  cither 
blooming  virgin,  her  charms  only  ex-  feeling  or  inspiring  tender  senti- 
panding  to  maturity  ;  and  even  those  ments,  and  unworthy  of  being  be- 
who  knew  her  intimately,  acknow-  loved.  She  concluded  her  sweeping 
ledged  that  her  face,  like  her  for-  censures  by  saying,  that  if  it  did  not 
tune,  w  as  wonderfully  improved  by  sound  like  an  Irish  bull,  she  would 
her  visit  to  the  Hymeneal  temple.  affirm,  that,  if  condemned  to  livein 

Miss  Vellum  most  unhesitatingly  tbe  country,  she  should  die  in  less 
expressed  her  dislike,  ay,  her  detes-  than  a  twelvemonth.  With  res^t 
tatioa  of  the  country,  however  much  to  the  old  folks,  she  was  sure  they 
it  had  heen  praised  by  fabling  and  .|,^ere  proud,  poor,  and  discon^ted ; 
idle  poets ;  the  scenery  and  the  people  but  she  had  never  convex 
were  to  her  equally  odious.  Her  ^^y  of  them,  nor  ventured  into  tneir 
heart  sickened  when  she  thought  of  miserabie  hovels ;  for 

Plain  work,  purling  brooks, 

Old. fashion'd  halls,  dull  aunts,  and 
croaking  rooks.  * 

She  acknow'ledged  that  she  did,  in 
complaisance  to  her  uncle.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  contrive  to  kill  a  few  weeks  in 
summer,  when  the  town  was  empty, 
at  his  country  seat ;  he  wras  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  his  admiration  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  her  aversion  increased  every 
visit ;  it  was  merely  gazing  at  the 
same  trees,  listening  to  ^e  same 

sounds ;  to  saunter  alone  in  dull  me-  gant  in  expressing  iwr  ijm- 

lamcholy  walks,  and  come  home  to  rui^  scenery,  ww 
dine  with  the  parish  p^on,  in  his  plicity  of  country  f 
rusty  black  coat ;  and  who  had  never  that  against  the  opinion  ^j^jjjropk 
read  the  last  series  of  Talcs  of  my  diced-eyed  muse  of  of 

I..andlord,  and  had  not  even  beard  of  Crabbe,  she  could  .  is  hf 

Maturin's  Tragedy..  Yet  such  was  authorities.  Virgil,  co 


that  , 

There  all  is  want,  and  woe, 
ness ! 

Such  was  the  emphai 
tion  of  a  country  vilh 
moral  poet,  whom  the) 
quoted,  whose  high  reg 
forbade 

These  real  ills  to  hide. 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  po 

Mrs  Jonquil  was  equ 


and  wretched- 
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was,  had  extolled  the  happiness  of  a 
country  life ;  at  least,  if  she  might 
cretlit  Dryden’s  translation,'  for  she 
claimed  no  acquaintance  with  the 
original.  Thomson  had  echoed  him, 
witn  delighted  heart ;  and,  with  rap¬ 
ture-beaming  eye,  had  marked  tne 
features  of  nature,  and  sung  the 
cliarms  of  love  and  rural  innocence, 
(ioldsmith  had  sighed  and  wept  over 
liis  ruined  Auburn,  which  she  was 
sure  was  not  a  fancied  picture.  That 
pleasing  poet,  and  amiable  man,  Cow- 
ptT,  had  said, 

God  made  the  country,  but  man  made 

the  town 

and  she  was  so  decidedly  of  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  she  emigrated  from  city 
smoke  when  she  saw  the  buds  in 
Charlotte-square  spread  into  leaves, 
and  did  not  return,  except  on  a  visit 
like  the  present,  till  the  leaves  on  the 
birch  had  changed  from  green  to 
tileinot.  To  sum  up  the  wuole,  she 
could,  with  truth,  adopt  the  language 
of  the  poet  last  mentioned,  and  say, 

- “  The  country  wins  me  still; 

I  never  fram’d  a  wish,  or  form’d  a  plan. 
That  flatter’d  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  1  laid  the  scene.” 

The  warmth  of  the  fair  widow  in¬ 
creased  as  she  proceeded  ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  she  directed  several 
secret  and  significant  glances  at  a 
young  country  gentleman,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  had  lately  left  him  heir  to  a  fine 
estate,  and  who  had,  on  some  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  evinced  a  partiality 
for  the  company  of  the  handsome 
widow. 

Hoth  continued  obstinate  in  their 
opiwsite  opinions,  without  any  dis¬ 
play  of  either  wit  or  novelty  on  the 
subject ;  when  Mrs  Graham,  with 
that  suavity  so  natural  to  her,  said, 
“  If  age  and  experience  hare  any 
claim  to  be  heard,  perhaps  I  may, 
without  impertinence,  offer  my  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  point  in  dispute;  and 
having  lived  both  in  town  and  coun- 
^t7»  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquir- 
^  some  practical  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
jwt  on  which  you  reason  only  from 
theory,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  ap- 
to  have  trusted  to  the  opinions 

others,  when  you  ought  to  have 
consulted  your  own  judgments.  You 
alao  to  have  formed  your  no¬ 
tions  chiefly  from  the  poets, — a  class 
of  men,  who,  althou^  in  general 

t^OL.  Ill,  - 


pleasing  companions,  are  not  always 
to  be  trusted  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
delineations,  as  it  is  tlie  very  essence 
of  their  art,  to  amplify  and  neighten 
the  colouring  of  the  objects  on  which 
they  are  employed.  But  let  them 
not  be  accused  of  wilfully  attempting 
to  deceive ;  for  being  accustomed  to 
look  at  the  world  of  imagination,  ra¬ 
ther  than  that  of  reality,  they  are 
themselves  deceived ;  and  he  who 
has  the  greatest  poetical  power,  is 
most  to  be  suspected  of  exaggeration, 
in  the  disposition  of  light  and  shade, 
as  he  may  have  a  partiality  for,  or  a 
prejudice  against,  the  objects  he  is  re¬ 
presenting.  Farther,  as  poets  are,  in 
general,  admirers  of  nature,  it  may  be 
presumed  they  will  exhibit  pleasing 
and  favourable  pictures  of  pastoral 
and  humble  life.  Exceptions  are 
sometimes  to  be  found ;  and  you, 
my  dear  Henrietta,  have  quoted  one, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  to  be  found 
in  the  poetical  annals  of  our  country ; 
for  I  know  of  no  poet,  from  Chaucer 
to  the  present  day,  who  has  adheretl 
so  closely  to  truth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  given  such  unfavourable  repre¬ 
sentations  of  human  nature  as  Crabbe. 
He  is  the  Rembrandt  of  poets,  his 
colouring  is  so  dark  and  gloomy.  Per¬ 
haps  I  might  add,  that,  like  More¬ 
land,  he  selects  his  subjects  from  low 
life,  and  is  equally  graphic  in  their 
delineation.  It  has  been  remarked 
of  that  painter,  that  he  was  fond  of 
introducing  that  unclean  and  un¬ 
seemly  animal,  a  swine,  into  almost 
all  his  sketches  from  rural  life  ;  so 
Crabbe  generally  contrives  to  exhi¬ 
bit,  in  his  pictures,  some  vice,  folly, 
or  misfortune,  which  operates  like  a 
drop  of  g^  in  the  cup  of  human  life, 
embittering  the  draught.  That  all 
which  he  describes  has  happenetl, 
and  will  again  occur,  is  readily  grant¬ 
ed  ;  tempests  will  wake  in  skies  u- 
sually  temperate,  and  pestilence  break 
out  in  the  most  salubrious  climate ; 
but  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  to 
frame  the  general  rule  from  what 
should  form  only  the  exception.  He 
who  delights  to  look  for  weeds  rather 
than  flowers,  will,  by  searching,  find 
them  in  the  fairest  canlen ;  and  had 
Crabbe  been  as  assiduous  in  selecting 
flowers,  as  he  has  been  in  culling 
weeds,  he  would  hate  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  forming  a  nosegay,  fragrant 
and  beautiful.  Because  poor  human 
4C 
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Nature  has  some  pimples  and  scars  on  to  establish  the  charges  of  rash  iuiic 
her  face,  he  applies  his  microscope  to  ment,  which  I  have  brought  aCTin.t 
those  unseemly  excrescences,  foi^et-  both  of  you ;  and  that,  before  your 
ting,  that  all  these  may  be  found  in  departure,  you  would  retract  wr 
a  very  regular  set  of  features,  and  present  notions,  for  more  raUonal 
most  attractive  face.  But  most  of  opinions.” 
our  poets  have  erred  on  the  other  Before  leaving  Edinburgh,  Mr 
extreme;  beeausc  rural  scenery  is  Graham  and  Clementina  joined  in 
plearang,  they  paint  Arcadian  fields,  pressing  the  invitation,  which  was 
cloudless  skies,  spotless  innoeence  per-  aceepted ;  and  the  two  fashionable  la- 
vading  eve^  bosom ,  and  uninter-  dies  promised  to  rusticate  for  a  little, 
rupted  happiness  inhabiting  every  cot-  as  soon  as  they  could  discharge  some 
tage.  They  delight  to  sing  of  that  previous  engagements, 
golden  age,  when  It  was  late  in  the  season  before  the 

*  The  world  and  love  was  young,  ladies  could  depart  for  Greenbunk, 

And  truth  on  every  shepherd's  tongue.*  which  they  reached  just  in  time  to 
,,  -  .  witness  Summer  exchanging  her  fer- 

All  this  IS  very  well  as  a  fancy  pic-  and  wanton  glances,  for  the 

ture,  but  it  is  equally  distant  from  chaster  graces  and  matron  smiles  of 
nature,  as  those  of  him  whom  I  have  Autumn.  We  have  already  said, 
already  censured  ;  and,  I  must  own,  that  the  house  of  Greenbank  was 

Jv**  ^11  ^  tendency.  It  antiquated ;  it  stood  on  a  sloping 

inight  be  allowable  to  place  the  most  hank,  and  around  many  of  its  turrets 
pleasing  ngures  in  the  for^round, 

and  strongest  light;  while  objects  “  Twined  the  clasping  ivy  green ; 

offensive  to  the  eye  might,  with  pro- 

priety,  be  thrown  into  shade ;  but  to  ^ 

.render  the  picture  more  attractive.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  it 
.although  less  faithful,  nothing  un-  was  flanked  on  each  side  with  heath- 
lovely  finds  a  place  in  the  landscape,  clad  hills,  now  glowing  in  purple 
Thus,  by  both  of  these  opposite  beauty,  and  shedding  fragrance  a- 
characters,  nature  is  caricatured,  round,  mingling  with  the  odours  of 
while  their  readers  are  misled  and  the  creeping  wild  thyme,  which 
bewildered.  Such,  I  find,  is  the  vered  the  grey  rocks,  where  the  wild 
case  here  ;  for  you,  Henrietta,  have  beehummed,loadingher  hairy  thighs, 
most  foully  libelled  the  country  and  Between  these  and  the  mansion- 
■  its  inhabitants ;  while  you,  Ara-  house  waved  venerable  woo(ls,  be* 
bella,  must  be  convicted  of  gross  flat-  neath  whose  shade  the  bUckbeny 
tcry,  or*  blind  partiality  to  both,  ripened,  in  size  and  luxuriance  far 
Climate  and  season  have  an  irre-  beyond  what  it  attains  on  the  open 
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clad  hills,  now  glowing  in  purple 
beauty,  and  shedding  fragrance  a- 
round,  mingling  with  the  odours  of 
the  creeping  wild  thyme,  which 


its  inhabitants ;  while  you,  Ara-  house  waved  venerable  woo(ls,  be* 
bella,  must  be  convicted  of  gross  flat-  neath  whose  shade  the  blackbeny 
tcry,  or*  blind  partiality  to  both,  ripened,  in  size  and  luxuriance  far 
Climate  and  season  have  an  irre-  beyond  what  it  attains  on  the  open 
sistihle  influence  in  rendering  the  and  unsheltered  heath ;  they  were 
town  or  country  the  more  agreeable ;  just  coming  in  season,  the  wowi- 

but  human  nature  is  originally  the  strawberry  and  wild-rasp  having  ms- 

same  in  both ;  although  the  difference  appeared ;  in  the  garden  and  the  or- 
of  education,  arising  from  birth,  lo-  chard,  Pomona  shed  her  sweets  and 
cal  associations,  and  other  incidental  downy  blushes  in  varied  and  luscious 
c.'iuscs,  may  either  promote  or  retard  ^profusion ;  an  extensive  vall^ 
the  growth  of  intellect,  and  operate  before  the  house,  where  the 
very  differently  in  the  cultivation  of  -seemed  to  smile  with  the  load  ofpjc 

the  moral  virtues,  and  ultimately  form  ty,  now  banning  to  assam^^h* 
very  opposite  characters ;  yet  1  must  of  approaching  harvest;  at 
admit,  that  there  have  come  under  .distances  were  seen  the 
my  own  observation,  habits  and  dis-  steading,  and  the  clustered 
positions  so  very  different,  where  all  of  the  more  populous  and  social 
outward  circumstances  of  alucation  let.  . 

and  fortune  appeared  the  same,  that  On  the  fourth  week 
1  have  been,  and  still  am,  puzzled  to  rival  of  ^e  ladies,  it  h^  ^  ^ 

account  for  the  anomaly.  But  if  you,  some  days,  and 
my  dear  cousins,  would,  as  you  have  sneeringly  spoke  of  the  ddigW  ^ 
long  promised,  come  and  spend  a  few  ing  in  Uie  country ;  hut  ^ 
weeks  at  Greenbank,  1  should  hope  was  again  fair,  tad  ap^*****' 


account  for  the  anomaly.  But  if  you, 
my  dear  cousins,  would,  as  you  ^ve 
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tied.  One  fine  morning,  after  break-  posed  to  the  sun  and  fresh  air,  am 
fast,  Mrs  Graham  proposed  that  they  at  night  they  served  for  a  resting- 
should  have  a  >valk,  and  she,  accom-  place  to  the  labourers,  as  they  talked 
panied  by  her  daughter  and  their  over  tlie  occurrences  or  news  of  the 
j^ucsU,  took  their  way  along  a  fine  day.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
sheltered  narrow  glen,  where  the  ri-  every ,  dwelling  exhibited  signs  of 
vulet  was  sometimes  heard  to  brawl  neatness  and  comfort,  which  Mrs 
and  murmur  among  the  rocks,  over-  Graham  was  careful  in  pointing  out 
shadowed  by  the  weeping  birch,  and  to  her  visitors.  “  But,”  said  that 
branching  liazel,  and  a  little  farther  lady,  **  we  must  see  the  interior  of  a 
on,  seemed  to  sleep  on  the  level  and  few  cottages ;  for  1  know  that  you, 
{ip-assy  meadow,  where  it  spreads  its  Miss  Vellum,  think  with  Crabbe, 
bosom  to  the  sky,  reflecting  the  lofty  and  Burns's  dog  Csesar,  that 

beeches  on  its  banks,  while  the  trout  c  i  ^  r  n  _ .♦/.w  ** 

jumped  with  qmvering  fin,  snatch-  ^  * 

iug  at  the  fly  dancing  in  the  sun-  They  proceeded  till  more  than  half 

beams.  After  leaving  the  valley,  way  through  the  village,  and  now 
they  saw  before  them  a  large  and  met  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thickly-clustered  village ;  the  straw-  both  sexes ;  the  men  uniformly 
roofed  cottages  peeping  through  the  touching  their  hats,  or  bonnets,  as 
trees,  and  the  blue  smoke  curling  a-  they  passed  the  ladies,  and  the  wo- 
hove  them,  till  it  was  lost  in  viemess  men  making  a  respectful  rustic  curt- 
ether  ;  the  varied  aspect  of  the  little  sy.  As  they  approached  a  house, 
Helds,  as  they  passed,  indicated  that  smaller  and  meaner  in  appearance 
they  were  cultivated  by  different  te-  than  any  they  had  yet  passed,  Cle- 
naiits ;  a  man  and  his  wife  were  seen  mentina  said,  “  1  think,  mother,  we 
reaping  in  one  quarter ;  perhaps  in  should  look  in  here,”  and  they  en- 
auother  there  was  the  addition  of  a  tered,  Mrs  Graham  leading  the  way. 
daughter;  and  in  a  third,  some  young-  The  only  inhabitant  seemed  to  be 
lings  were  making  awkward  attempts  an  old  woman,  seated  at  the  window, 
at  the  rural  employment:  seldom  and  employed  in  knitting,  with  a 
more  than  two  cows  were  seen  feed-  book  open  on  her  lap :  a  crutch  stood 
ing  together ;  and  the  song  of  the  lit-  beside  her,  which  she  took,  and  lay- 
tie  herd-boy,  or  girl,  resounded  over  ing  the  book,  with  her  spectacles,  in 
the  plain.  They  entered  the  village,  the  window  sill,  attempted  to  rise, 
watered  by  a  streamlet,  which  occa-  ''  Sit  still,  Margaret,*  said  Mrs 
siunally  spread  into  a  pool,  where  the  Graham,  walking  up  to  her,  and  taking 
noisy  ducks  kept  up  their  ceaseless  her  hand  ;  we  will  find  seats  for 
^n ;  the  crested  cock  strutted  majes-  ourselves.”  Clementina  handed  chairs 
tically  along,  occasionally  chucking  for  her  mother  and  the  strangen, 
to  the  feathered  females  of  his  haram,  and  all  were  seated  beside  the  invalid, 
then  pausing,  clapping  his  wings,  and  You  are  alone  to-day,  Margaret,** 
crowing  a  note  of  defiance  to  the  chal-  said  Mrs  Graham.  '‘Jenny  is  out 
lenge  of  some  distant  rival,  which  at  the  shearing ;  but  Tm  no  alane, 
had  just  sounded  in  his  ear.  The  my  lady ;  I  have  just  been  reading  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  was  ge-  consolations  of  Him,  who  says, '  1  am 
nerally  visible,  by  many  external  with  you  always,  even  to  tne  end  of 
signs ;  along  the  margin  of  the  rivu-  the  world,*  and  He  has  never  left  me 
let,  the  tweeling  web,  for  sheets,  or  comfortless.**  "  Would  you  like,  or 
plain  linen,  for  other  domestic  pur-  be  able  to  bear  the  air  in  your  little 
poses,  was  stretched  out  to  bleach,  garden  to-day  "  I  have  learned 
pinned  down  at  each  end,  sometimes  never  to  like,  at  least  not  to  long,  for 
accompanied  by  a  parcel  of  yarn,  pre-  what  is  inconvenient.**  “  But  we 
paratory  to  another  web  against  next  could  easily  assist  you ;  and  as  we 

■^ason.  intend  passing  half  an  hour  with  you. 

The  well-thatelud  hay-rick,  and  will  again  bring  you  in.**  "  Had 
wugly.oovered  .peat-stack,  shewed  this  been  the  first  time  you  bad  shew- 
*heir  provident  anticipation  of  the  ed  me  this  kindness,  I  would  beg 
^ming  winter.  At  many  of  the  you  not  to  take  tlie  trouble,  al- 
were  stone  benches,  on  which  though  1  doubt  you *11  find  me  ^lean 
the  dishes  of  the  dairy  were  now  ex-  heavier  now ;  lor  I  am  wearing 
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weaker/  Mrs  Graham  and  her  garet”  "  How  trim  and  dean  vour 
daughter  took  each  an  arm,  and  the  little  garden  is,  and  every  thine 
old  woman,  on  her  crutch,  was  slowly  thriving  bo  nicely  !  ^Vho  is  your 
conducted  to  a  rustic  seat  in  the  gardener?"  We  got  John  Wneht. 
garden.  ‘‘  1  have  meikle  to  thank  to  dig  the  ground,  an*  plant  the  cab- 
my  good  friends  for,  although  I  ken  bages  an*  potatoes ;  he’s  a  sair  work- 
•that  some  dinna  want  to  hear  of  their  ing  man,  an*  puts  through  a  job  in 
kindnesses  ;  but,  dear  Miss  Clemy,  a  wee  time ;  for  he  was  no  lang  a- 
I  didna  think,  when  you  caused  that  bout  it :  for  ony  thing  else,  it’s  a’  my 
seat  to  be  put  up,  that  I  wad  ever  lassie*s  handy- wark ;  an*  M^illiam 
enjoyed  it  so  meikle ;  but  when  Smith,  wha  was  in  the  tither  gloa- 
Jenny*s  at  hame,  an*  the  wind  lown,  min*,  says  Tve  the  best  ingans  in  a* 
she  takes  me  out  in  the  e*e  o*  the  day/  the  village  ;  the  lupins,  mignonette, 
an’  sits  down  beside  me  wi*  her  an*  sw^eet  maijorum,  too,  that  Miss 
seam,  1  think  the  caller  air  refreshes  Clemy,  there,  was  sae  kind  as  bring 
my  heart.**  How  long  have  you  the  seeds  of,  in  her  pocket ;  see  how 
now  wanted  the  use  of  your  limbs,  bonny  they  are,  an*  sae  sweet  as  they 
Margaret?**  It*s  ten  years  bye-  smell;  these  pinks  an*  roses  are  so 
gane  Lammas  since  I  was  owre  the  delightfu* :  Jenny's  a  handy  an’  a 
door,  without  help.**  **  And  we  find  thrifty  lassie,  she  tents  them  a’— up 
you  still  cheerful  and  happy  ?**  I  in  the  morning  weeding  and  hoeing, 
have  good  cause  to  be  so — I’m  kindly  syne  at  her  wark  by  the  time  that 
dealt  with  in  the  day  of  adversity  ;  some  ithers  are  only  rising ;  an’  the 
I  have  yet  many  mercies  for  which  blessing  o*  Providence  is  upon  a’  that 
to  be  thankful ;  I’ve  the  use  of  my  she  does,  for  you  see  ilka  thing  thriv- 
hands,  an*  also  my  e’esight,  by  which  ing  around  you.** 

I  am  still  able  to  read  my  Bible,  an*  A  passing  cloud  now  threatened  a 
it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur,  slight  shower,  and  they  conducted 
IVhen  my  gudeman  was  ta’en  frae  Margaret  to  the  cottage.  “  Sit  down, 
me,  I  thought  that  I  was  left  de-  ladies,  till  that  screw  of  a'  shower 
fenceless ;  my  IPilliam  grew  up,  gang  bye,**  said  the  old  woman.  Ob¬ 
an*  he  was  cut  down,  like  a  young  serving  that  they  were  looking  at  the 
aik  just  coming  to  its  strength ;  ^  an*  furniture,  she  said,  ‘‘  The  house  is 
now  I  am  bereaved  indeed,*  said  I ;  hardly  sae  clean  the  day  as  ye  use  to 
but  I  was  justly,  yet  mercifully  chas-  see  it ;  for  Jenny’s  sair  hurried  just 
tised,  for  my  mistrust  an*  repining ;  now  ;  she  has  the  har’st-rig  to  attend 
I  lost  my  ability,  and  then  my  Hea-  by  sun-rise  ;  but  she  cleans  the  house, 
yenly  Father  shewed  his  kindness  an*  puts  on  my  claes,  ere  she  gang 
in  my  visitation :  my  Jenny  was  then  out ;  rins  hame  at  parritch  time,  an 
little  ither  than  a  bairn  ;  but  He  mak’s  my  breakfast ;  comes  again  at 
proved  the^  widow’s  stay,  an*  the  dinner,  an*  trips  awa*  ilka  time,  as 
orphan’s  shield,  by  raising  up  friends  light  as  a  lamb,  an*  as  blithe  as  a 
for  me ;  the  best  an*  kindest — 1  need-  Untie.**  But  I  have  heard  that  she 
na,  indeed  I’m  forbidden  to  speak  of :  is  to  be  married,**  said  Miss  Graham* 
I  want  for  naething,  an*  ray  lassie  is  To  you,  my  honoured  friends, 
grown  up,  wha  does  a*  in  her  power  needna  deny,  that  she  might  h8\c 
*  to  keep  me  easy.’*  Does  the  Mi-  been  in  her  ain  house  ere  now ; 
nister  still  call  on  you  ?**  «  Regu-  but  she  *  told  Robbie  that  she  wart 

larly :  he  was  here  last  week,  an*  never  leave  me  alane,  an  helpl^*- 
me  aye  ance  in  the  month  ;  his  He  kindly  offered  to  take  mc  wi  nor* 
visits  are  always  pleasant,  an*,  1  trust,  *  Na,  na,'  said  she  ;  ‘  my  mithernas 
prohtable.  He  is  a  faithful  servant  aye  had  a  house  o*  her  am  aboon  e 
of  his  Great  Master’s ;  may  he  have  head,  an*  1  sail  never  be  the  , 
the  ])leasure,  in  this  world,  of  seeing  o*  making  her  sit  down  at  anit  c 
the  work  prosper  in  his  hand,  an*  be  fireside !’  An*  thus  your 
the  honoured  instrument  of  ‘  turning  that  I*m  keeping  her  frae 
many  to  righteousness.*  Besides  these  I  ken  she  lo’es  dearly ;  yet  * 
visits,  l  .ha’e  mony  ane  frae  ither  carefu*  an*  happy  wi*  me,  as  tt  ^ . 
goal  clmractcrs ;  an*  a*  the  neigh-  a*  her  stoop  an*  stay  in  ^j’ 

hours,  young  an*  auld,  down  to  the  but  I  trust  she'll  no  lose  her 
very  bairns,  are  fond  of  auld  Mar-  Sae  you  sec,  ladies,  I’rc  mony 
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cio8,  an’  gryte  cause  to  be  thankfu* ; 
waiting  wi*  patient  resignation^  an* 
not  without  ho])e,  till  it  be  His  plea¬ 
sure,  an’  His  own  good  time,  to  call 
me  haine.” 

The  ladies  now  took  leave  of  Mar* 
paret,  and  passing  forward,  met  an 
old  man,  who  bowed  respectfully. 
“  How  are  you  to-day,  William  }'* 
said  Mrs  Graham.  1  thank  you, 
ma’am,  I’ve  nae  reason  to  complain  ; 

I  never  exj^ectit  to  be  sae  w'eel  after 
my  mishanter,  when  the  cart  coupit 
aboon  me ;  but  Doctor  Syme’s  a  can¬ 
ny,  skilfu’  chiel,  an’  Providence  has 
blessed  his  wark,  for  Pm  a’  hale  in 
lith  an'  limb.  It  wad  ha'e  been  an 
unco  had-again  if  1  had  been  laid 
up  i’  the  har’st  time ;  but  things  are 
better  ordered.”  You  have  bad 

weather  for  your  harvest.”  Ay, 

twa or  three  dribbly  days;  but  they’ve 
done  nae  skaitb,  and  I  think  we’ll 
ha’e  settled  weather  now.”  And 

what  sort  of  crop  have  you  this  sea¬ 
son  ?”  “  No  bad  ava — weel  filled, 

and  plenty  o’t ;  1  think  there  will  be 
meat  for  baith  man  an’  beast.  There’s 
a  scab  upo’  the  potatoes,  but 
they’re  a  heavy  crap,  an’  as  dry  an’ 
fine  as  can  be.”  “  How  is  Marion  ?” 
“  Brawlie,  I  thank  you ;  will  you  no 
stap  in  an’  see  her  ?”  “  Yes,  Wil¬ 

liam  ;  can  you  go  back  with  us  ?” 
“  M’ith  pleasure,  ladies.”  They 
turned  into  the  cottage,  and  found 
Marion  busy  churning.  “  Let  us 
you,”  said  Mrs  Graham. 
“  The  kirn  can  stand  a  wee,”  said 
Marion ;  come  awa  l)en.”  Chairs 
were  set  in  a  clean,  comfortable  room. 
“  Wad  you  taste  a  sour  cogue  the 
1<  *  •  ^  **  inquired  Slarion. 

With  much  pleasure,  if  you  can 
pive  us  any  of  your  fine  oat  cakes,” 
replied  Clementina.  “  They’re  no 
just  sae  fpule  the  day  ;  for  ye  ken, 
maam,  its  har’st,  and  they  got  a 
hasty  scouther.”  The  milk  was  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  cream  was  rich,  and  even 
the  city  strangers  pronounced  it  de- 
heious.  Your  dairy  will  be  less 
|>rofitable,  now  that  butter  and  cheese 
%  are  so  low  priced.”  **  The  pund- 
jveight  is  cheaper,  ma’am,  but  we 
have  mair  o’  Uiero ;  I  never  made 
^  meikle  butter  an*  cheese  in  a 
scajwn,  an’  never  gave  sae  meikle 
to  my  neighbours.”  “  Ay, 
^lewife,  ye've  found  it  true  that 
^lomon  says,  ‘  There  is  that  scat- 


tereth,  and  yet  increasctli ;  lie  that 
giveth » to  the  poor  Icndcth  to  tlie 
Lord ;’  and  1  trow,  Marion,  nane 
ever  lost  at  his  hand,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band.  “  Hut  will  your  ladyship  no 
gang  an’  spier  for  Susie  Blair  the 
day  “  Yes  ;  1  must  not  neglect 
her,  you  know  1  never  do ;  but  how 
is  Widow  Millar  Aye  complain¬ 
ing,  an’  aye  discontented ;  a  poor  un¬ 
happy  creature ;  there’s  aye  some¬ 
thing  w'anting,  or  something  wrang, 
wi’  Kppie ;  the  weather’s  o’er  weet, 
or  o’er  dry  ;  o’er  warm,  or  o’er  cauld ; 
she  has  mair  lying  siller  than  ony  ane 
in  a’  the  village,  and  yet  she’s  aye 
pinging,  an’  pleading  poverty ;  but  I 
needna  tell  your  ladyship  about  her.” 
“  Ajr ;  I  know  the  poor  woman — 
she  IS  rather  in  bad  health,  and  that 
affects  her  temper.”  “  Nae  doubt ; 
but  an’  she  would  look  around  her, 
she  wad  see  mair  reason  for  sadness, 
where  there  is  cheerful  resignation. 
There’s  Jamie  Davidson  lost  his 
wife,  an’  his  last  bairn,  this  summer ; 
ye  ken  he  had  a  son  killed  in  Egypt, 
an’  anither  in  Spain ;  his  auldest 
daughter  died  last  year  in  a  decline. 
He  nasna  ane  now  to  care  for  him  ; 
but  naebody  ever  hears  him  com¬ 
plain  ;  he  says  it  is  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  an’  it’s  his  duty  to  sub¬ 
mit  without  murmuring.” 

Leanng  this  happy  family,  they 
entered  a  house  of  superior  external 
appearance — it  was  Widow  Millar’s  ; 
the  kitchen  w^as  large,  but  seemed  in 
less  order  than  that  they  bad  just 
left ;  tbe  widow  also  apjx?areil  more 
slovenly,  and  less  clean  in  her  dress, 
than  Marion.  “  How  do  you  do  to¬ 
day,  Elspa  ?”  said  Mrs  Graham  ; 
**  we  have  iust  made  free  to  call  as 
we  passed.’^  “  I’m  surely  obliged  to 
your  leddyship,  though  my  house  is 
no  in  order-  for  taking  in  gentry.” 
“  O,  make  no  apolof^,  Elspa  ;  you 
are  a  thrifty  house- wife,  and  alw'ays 
busy ;  I  am  gla<l  to  see  you  look  so 
well.”  “  Ah  I  weel — I’m  very  jxwr- 
ly ;  but  ye  canna  sit  down  there ; 
come  this  way,  leddies.”  She  led 
tbe  way  to  a  room,  which  wanted 
only  a  little  more  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness  to  have  been  neat  and  com- 
foruble;  but  the  owner*i  bustKng 
thrift,  and  want  of  order,  weVe  visi¬ 
ble  all  around.  You  say  you  are 
poorly,  Elspa,  but  indee<l  you  look 
well.*  I’m  no  just  bed-fiat,  but 
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vaii  ZxofL  to  ciMrir  bui  wi 
thernt^**  **  H  boc  it  kito 
Tlue  atm:  rbtftiauLZ^iu — 
^at  ia  me  tbrnsiltier,  iLcm  in  aalxitor  ; 
wi  aa'  kker  allin«9£»,  Vwe 

ietrr^j  a  fimj  to  <la  wexi ;  an'  uia 
fiiiiiT  wtaubtf  g>ca  diem  aje  amrW 


tdk. 


O 


wtadkT 


ka«e  tiito 
aov,  £2apa."  Oo,  'deed  we  re  a 
bit  bfiak  the  daj,  Wt  joaH  dmd  k 
naetiun?  hm  a  weaiber>ga'.  I'm  nre 
we've  imd  near  aa  ewk  o'  weatber  to 
mmke  may  Lean  mir ;  tbe  wind  aa' 
tile  weet  Lave  daoe  aiadue  th^xrh.  |q 
the  ay^^.jirj ;  aa'  1  oBa'daa  tell  m  j 
Aom :  my  iiowka  blawa  down  ;  ripe 
cora  theium,  mad  the  green  a'  laai, 
an'  bUwB  in  swiria,  that  there  wiH 
aever  be  a  pieaaaat  Laadfa'  gocten 
•'t — chat  laad'ft  a'  £aah,  an'  aae  predt ! 
1  viab  ilSacxkierv  Llculnun  had  gem- 
ten't,  when  he  went  wheedling  to  the 
Uird  ahewi  it ;  jut  heranae  im  heard 
ae*mj  1  waaoa  to  keep  k,  ran  an' 
toki  the  laiixL  It  waa  a  thabby  thing 
to  leek  a  woman's  land  o'er  her  head, 
an'  a  widow  Curhy  ;  bat  I'le  keep  it, 
an'  u  were  lor  noe  itber  thing  than 
to  vex  him  ;  for  I'm  fare  it  oeedaca 
be  either  the  pkasore  or  prorit." 

Von  miiat  have  a  good  crop 
•eawm  ;  and  1  obserred  vom  cowi  as 
we  pamni ;  they  are  in  good  condi- 
tiem  ;  yoQ  mnot  have  a  rich  dairy.'* 
**  Lhdry  !  kotter's  tae  cheap  its  hard¬ 
ly  worth  the  kiming ;  an'  cheese  k 
at  hanf  naething ;  there's  naething 
to  be  made  o’  milimeis  now.  An' 
f(M  cock  about  a  fine  crop— 1  could 
let  yon  see  scaups  into  the  field, 
wbare  the  com  will  no  f  <£ng  o'er  the 
benk  ;  but  we  needna  eire ;  for  an' 
this  blaaby  weather  haval,  the  stuff 
will  be  rotten  in  the  stovk,  an’  the 
funding  com  will  get  me  free,  that  :  t 
will  tooBD  frae  the  strae  in  very 
hamlling-*'  **  O  we  shall  have  set¬ 
tled  weather  now ;  the  barometer  k 
rising  daily."  “  Baromcker !  what's 
that  r"  “  'rhe  weather-glam — you 
will  know  it  better  by  that  name." 
**  1  wad  tmat  to  my  aln  comy-taes 
afore  ony  weathcr-glM  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  nuir  nor  tJ^,  there  was  a 
bruttgb  about  the  moon  restreen,  an’ 
the  midgea  dancing  in  the  mn  thig 
tooming."  **  How  many  children 
have  you  at  home  with  you  just 
now  ^  “  (yhildcr  !  my  youngest 

Iwim  sasiBiickle  aanysej'-*~l*ve  just 
Tam  and  Meg ;  'I’asi  s  a  wright,  ye 


kea,  aa*  works  the  Lit  land 

9^,  to  a  canary  m  sage  u^. 
ing  by -he  window. 

Meg's  Biaggou ;  the  iasktauu: 
company  m  me  when  she's  sutr— 
pxnpaay  mdecti  1  aye  Iddag  aa 
mg:  tJuse  a little dngiag in  nihra;; 
aa'  lorby,  there  s  aye  a  gna*  iac/ 
a^'  DOW  an’  then,  far  med  ;« t;  a^i 
I've  sma*  namfijrt  a*  ay  baca , 
they’re  n*  aae  o'  them  thriiLv  .  Tssn 
gie's  a'  the  spales  he  irakss  a  ki&c 
anld  wives  ;  we  can  kanilj  tei  oc 
BOO  j  as  kiadlp  our  ain  ;  a 
Meg  wad  hanger  the  twa  swjk  jk 
the  stye,  richer  than  ihe  widowi  si 
their  boims  la'd  want  whey  an'  iun- 
milk.  1  tell  them  bai:h  I'a  a  vui.,* 
too.'*  Ay,  but  vou  know  vuu  sre 
rick."  **  Ah,  rich !  an'  tLi  qbm 
hood.  111  soon  be  ac  beggary. 
eeas,  an’  press,  an'  axes,  the  ema* 
try's  no  worth  living  in.  Thtrt  via 
jo^  yestreen,  1  paid  sax  va^  dto- 
lings  for  a  pair  o'  shoon — I’ve  ani 
mcay  better  fior  banf-a-dawn— a:i 
a'  ither  thing  me  like; — iedetai  I 
think  the  warld's  degenentu:^ ;  u 
the  nowDk' -  skina  k  isianT 
oow,  or  the  tanners  canna 
ther ;  bwt  1  needna  care.  I've  ■»»* 
don^  wi'  the  warkL"  “  Come,  ki  ss 
■ee  your  garden,  iilkpa."  “  Ck:*^a  • 
you  may  »y’t!  ca'i  a  kaihysrd,  wa; 
an'  u  dkn^  deserve  the  naiae  o  thst 
It  was  tpoikd  in  the  kboarinifc; 
Tam  waa  nmnied  ari'  a  hridegwfia  a 
furniture  making,  an'  the 
haddiiiu.  sae  he  got  that  wierto^ 
body  Wri^t,  ■»««  ^ 

nearly  an  owk  in't,  mad  a  poor 
he's  made  o't !  he  wasna  wo^ 
meat,  let  abee  wages. 
dinna  to  set  niy  foot  in  i ;  wrtm 
potatoes  are  a'  scabbit ;  the  cabbsp* 
are  just  like  ferns,  wi'  the 
the  carroU  are  a'  rotten ;  an  the  ♦. 
ijigaos  are  naething  but  a  pttct  *> 
lang  craigs."  They,  FIT 

eeeded  to  the  gsiden,  main  ^ 
mentinnsaiil,  “  Here  are  fiae 
you  did  not  icH  us  of  a 

“  hlowcri !  Tam  an  Meg*  » 
sense!  a  gude 
worth  them  a' ;  they're  fat 
but  pleasing  the  e'e--«^ 
either  for  heart  or  bo»^- 
vour  cabbigca  are  gP^ 
iiuk  «  Ah.  '  * 

seen  cabbages  as  bmvy* 
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:  hmt  Me  rawer  nmw  to 
«<nc  r^e  Km.  wbaa  the  oKsm- 
ptr»igh  was  ia  the  foke  at  the  hear- 
vefi  V  the  sme  tiM  dbe  sn  appw- 
^  in  the  lift,  an’  dto  sweat  diapptag 
ijf  ?arh  sas  aa*  beast  before  they 
]iai  :hree  p»**  tmiKd  rowwl  die 
r:r.  A  ▼»  there  was  sowe  beat  n  the 
fan  ia  r?^  days,  wban  a  ana.  after 
avise  a  bwtt  •*  bear,  arad  ba'e  hen 
iown  to  take  a  deep  at  the  Ti^-end, 
a  tern  the  Mebs  o*  dew  starating 
«  the  brier  whan  he  waukened — 
wi're  !saec!nai^  hke  that  tjow  ;  jast 
blinks  o*  stxnshiDe  an'  blasbk^  o* 
weet — nae  sti-ady  simmer  wrarber.** 

1  fhenid  be  mnch  tseiined  to  think 
thert  was*  some  mistake  there ;  we 
bare  hari  a  rery  fine  sommer  just 
tow,  aad  1  think,  Elspa.  yotxr  want  of 
r>wi  health  has  aflected  your  temper, 
tad  moored  yoor  micd  at  die  worUi 
SMTe  than  it  to  be :  yon  hare 

1  moderate  share  of  this  world's 
rnods,  y.’nr  son  and  dau^rhter  beside 
you  for  company  and  conreniency, 
•ad  on^t  to  lire  rery  cotnfortaolT.'* 
“  .\Ji,  nxra !  my  comfort's  awa* 
ty^ ;  1  loot  my  hoshand  in  t^ 
yrhae  o*  life,  jnst  when  we  were  be- 
rbainj?  to  do  weel  in  the  warkL  I're 
»w  bred  fifteen  years  a  kroely  an' 
•raleckit  widow,  that's  enor^  to 
wur  ooy  aoe's  temper ;  an’  now  anld 
•se  is  creepinft  on — what  comfort 
can  1  hare?  It’s  easy  for  them  wha 
ba’e  Dcrer  been  tried  to  crack  abont 
contentment.  My  snn  has  been  o'er 
bajr  dooded  for  me  erer  again  to 
bek  in  his  beams.**  “  I  am  reallr 
•®rry  to  see  yon  so  dtscootented,  an^l 
nust  again  repeat,  that  yon  hare 
*»ny  merciea  for  wMch  to  be  thank- 
;  and  murmtiriDg  for  what  is 
taken  away,  without  teeing  the  ralue 
^  what  is  still  left,  is  ingratitude  to 
I'r^ridenoe.-'  «  There's  o'er  meikk 
•wi’,  in'  o'er  little  left,  that  1  care 
I  maun  submit  to  Providence, 
®^ate  I  canna  help  roysel* ;  an'  1 
^ciiere  it's  my  duty — but  it's  no  an 
ct»y  task  !  I'm  only  fire-an'-fifty 
jocne  Hallowe'en,  an*  no  a  day's  gude 
llieTe't  Tib  Tamsoo,  mair 
threescore,  an'  aa  hale  an'  bear- 
ft  ••  she  were  na  hauf  the  age ;  an' 
•  mair,  she’s  to  be  mairied  to 
^  third  husband  ueist  owk — an'  my 
•hst  bridal-bed  will  be  a  caold  hok 
the  kirk-yard.  Oh,  willawins  ! 
•  a  weary  warld."  “  And  yet  yon 
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would  not  like  to  kare  it  just  new.'* 
said  Mrs  Graham,  Ah. 

mem !  your'e  «air  mista'en ;  1  wish 
for  death  ilka  day  I  rtse.*^  “  Ay,  but 
k  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  ftetfahiess 
aad  disappotxrtmect,  hoc  with  either 
the  bope  or  die  resignadoci  of  a 
Christian-  1  am  truly  sorry  to  speak 
thns  so  yost,  Lfspa,  but  1  find  the 
ifritaDoc  of  your  mind  stil!  ^wing 
upon  you,  and  prempeing  you  to 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  signa! 
bsessings  you  enjoy.  1  hare,  befbev 
BOW,  spoken  plainly,  and  at  km^. 
upon  the  tme  scarce  of  comfort  to 
t^  afflicted,  ami  diail  only  at  pre¬ 
sent  say,  seek  it  in  yoor  Bible.  I 
wish  to  be  your  staceie  friend,  other¬ 
wise  1  would  not  take  this  fteedetn.** 
“  .ky,  mem,  I're  been  obheed  to  you 
for  meikk  gude  advice — it’s  easier  to 
gi'e'i  than  to  fbllow't,  especially  wi' 
them  wha  ba'e  sae  meikk  scripturr 
at  the  neb  o'  their  tongue — but  vour 
ladyship’s  very  kind  indeed,'*  T\ierc 
was  an  air  of  impatience  and  toorti< 
Bed  pride  in  the  tone  with  which 
this  was  delivered,  plainly  indicating 
that  the  widow  thought  herself  af¬ 
fronted  before  strangers  ;  aad  she 
seemed  pkaacd  at  tbev  departure. 

Passing  forward,  Mrs  Graham  said. 
^  We  must  BOW  see  Susan  Hiair 
and  they  entered  a  neat  cottagi*,  with 
a  Urge  bush  of  honeysuckle  festooB- 
ing  window.  'They  found  tbeiu> 
teiTcs  in  a  Urge  room,  and  their  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  by  about  a  scorv* 
of  girls,  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  seated  round  the  room  on  fonss ; 
some  knitting,  others  Kwing,  and  a 
proportion  kaming  their  kssons  i!i 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
whok  arose,  and  made  a  sikot  curt¬ 
sy,  on  the  entrance  of  the  visitors. 
Close  by  a  window,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  was  a  low  couch,  raiset!  slight¬ 
ly  above  the  floor,  on  which  sat  Su¬ 
san  BUir,  apparent! T  under  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  whik  three  guls  stood 
oy  her  side,  repeating  thw  lesson. 

Go  on,"  sakl  Mrs  Graham.  A  wo¬ 
man  now  rose  from  her  spinning- 
wheel,  snd  handed  chtot*  ^  the  la¬ 
dies.  M’hik  the  girls  were  repesting 
their  lessons,  the  strangers  were  con- 
teropUting  the  features  and  apnear- 
BDce  of  Susan.  She  seemed  to  be  of 
•mall  stature,  and  sat  on  her  bed 
suported  bv  pillows ;  her  bead  was 
corered  with  a  clean  limn  esp,  and 
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she  was  dressed  in  a  printed  cotton,  ment,  I  wearied  and  fretted  mor* 
wrapper ;  there  was  a  delicate  glow  than  I  have  done  for  twenty  years 
on  her  cheek,  more  fine  than  ever  past:  about  the  end  of  that  time  1 
tinged  the  peach-blossom;  and  the  became  ill  in  my  health  ;  thismiule 
snowy  whiteness  by  which  it  was  me  begin  to  reflect,  tliat  I  had  repin- 
surrounded,  seemed  to  emulate  the  ed  too  much  for  the  debility  of  my 
pure  linen  cap  we  have  mentioned  ;  limbs,  and  that  Providence  might  in- 
her  slender  fingers  were  spread  on  a  flict  greater  sufferings  on  me ;  I  be- 
book,  which  lay  on  her  lap;  her  came  resigned ;  ray  health  improved, 
hand  not  less  white  than  her  face  and  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  sick] 
neck  ;  and  the  strangers  agreed,  that  or  felt  pain  since/*  ‘‘  You  are  cer- 
they  had  never  seen  a  finer  skin,  or  tainly  blessed  with  a  cheerful  dis- 
more  delicate  complexion,  on  ani-  position/*  **  I  soon  discovered  tliat 
mated  nature.  There  was  a  striking  fretting  and  discontent  would  only 
expression  in  her  features ;  but  they  add  to  my  distress ;  but  1  hope  1 
indicated  good  nature  and  cheerful  have  long  ago  learned  a  nobler  mo- 
serenity  of  mind ;  her  bright  and  tive  for  patience  and  resignation- 
humid  eye  seemed  to  swum  in  liquid  yet  it  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
light ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  been  afflicted ;  and  1  tliink  myself 
was  clear,  soft,  and  musical.  warranted  in  saying,  that  1  enjoy 

A\'heu  the  girls  had  concluded  more  real  happiness,  and  have  fewer 
their  lesson,  Mrs  iiraham  and  her  anxious  thoughts,  than  many  who 
daughter  went  up  and  shook  hands  have  the  full  use  of  all  their  bodily 
with  Susan,  making  kindly  inquiries  faculties,  and  are  possessed  of  much 
about  her  health  ;  after  which,  they  worldly  wealth ;  1  have  not  only  the 
went  round  among  the  pupils,  speak-  necessaries,  but  also  many  of  the 
ing  to  each,  inspecting  their  work,  comforts  of  life.  The  birks  that 
asking  a  few  questions,  smiling  and  cluster  round  us  smell  sw'eetly  in  the 
jvatting  their  heads ;  while  they  ap-  morning,  and  I  hear  tlie  birds  sing- 
peared  proud  of  their .  approbation,  ing  in  their  branches.  Look,  Miss 
it  being  now  the  noon-tide  hour,  when  Clem  y,  at  your  geranium  and  Chi- 

T-;' 

tile  tiny  throng  were  dismissed,  each  them,  I  first  think  of  you,  and  then 
making  a  respectful  curtsy,  and  of  tliat  bountiful  Providence  which 
every  eye  casting  a  glance  of  .filial  re-  has  spread  a  plentiful  table  for  me 
gard  as  they  went  out.  I  find  you  in  the  wilderness,  and  raised  uj)  so 
alwap  contented  and  cheerful,  Su-  many  kind  friends  to  support  and 
san,  said  Mrs  Ciraham.  **  M^hy  cheer  me  on  ray  journey.  I  could 
should  1  not  ?*’  replied  the  invalid,  not  tell  whether  the  bairnies  like 

I  should  be  ungrateful  both  to  you,  Mrs  Graham,  or  me  best,  but 
God  and  man  not  to  be  so—for  I  j’m  sure  they*re  fond  of  both ;  and 
have  many  mercies  and  many  friends.’*  there  are  some  now  in  their  own 
‘'Do  you  not  weary,  confined  to  that  houses,  who  learned  to  spell  with 
couch  ?**  “  Not  now :  I  have  been  so  me,  and  have  not  yet  forgot  me ;  my 
long  out  of  the  busy  world,  that  al-  heart  warms  when  they  come  to  sec 

though  it  were  possible,  I  have  no  me:  then  there  are  the  kind  visits  ot 

wish  again  to  enter  it.**  “  IIow  long  the. minister,  and  two  or  three  of  his 
is  it  since  you  were  out  of  doors  ?^*  elders,  who  take  delight  in  si>eakiiig 
“Twenty-two years,  ma’am.**  “And  of  tliat  home  to  which  we  are  ai 
has  the  time  appeared  short  or  long  hastening ;— and,  last  and  best,  i 
to  you?**  “  My  debility  came  on  have  my  Bible  filled  with  the  prO" 
when  I  ivas  just,  as  it  were,  entering  mises  of  Him  who  cannot  lie- 
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puzzled  and  astonished ;  what  may 
be  Susan's  age  ?"  Wiat  would 
you  suppose,  now  ?**  WTiy,  I 
thought  ner  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ; 
perhaps  about  twenty-fire ;  but  she 
talks  in  a  way  that  confounds  me, 
and  1  should  be  inclined  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  her,  did  we  not  know  that  she 
could  be  detected  ;  but  is  it  possible 
that  she  can  have  been  so  long  eon- 
Hned,  and  a  woman  before  she  was 
taken  ill  ?"  **  Yes,  quite  true ;  she 
is  now  upwards  of  forty.” 

Miss  Vellum  was  about  to  reply, 
but  they  entered  another  cottage,  and 
found  the  family  at  dinner.  “  1  beg 
pardon,  George,  for  disturbing  you 
just  now ;  but  I  could  not  pass  with¬ 
out  seeing  Mary,”  said  Mrs  Graham. 
“  Oh,  dinna  make  ony  apology,  my 
lady ;  for  it  wad  ha'e  been  a  sair  dis¬ 
appointment  to  us  a’,  had  you  gaen 
past  our  door.”  The  family  consist¬ 
ed  of  George  Black,  his  wife,  three 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  all 
seated  around  a  table,  on  which  was 
a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  with  oaten 
cakes,  and  a  large  basin  of  milk.  The 
mother  was  about  to  set  seats  for 
them,  when  Clementina  said,  “  Sit 
still ;  we  wiU  find  chairs and  they 
all  sat  down.  On  looking  at  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter,  they  observ^ 
she  was  blind ;  but  when  dinner  was 
finished,  she  came  and  held  out  her 
hand,  first  to  Mrs  Graham,  and  then 
to  Clementina,  talking  with  great 
case  and  cheerfulness.  **  How  arc 
you  getting  on  now?”  said  Mrs 
Craham,  to  George.  Wonderfu* 
wet'l,  ma*am !  we're  getting  richer 
ilka  day ;  an*  I'm  hopefti*  anither 
towmont  will  put  us  out  o*  debt,  an* 
syne  we*ll  begin  to  gather  gear.** 
“  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so  ; 
you  have  had  a  hard  struggle.”  ''Ay; 
hut  the  back's  aye  made  meet  for  tne 
burden ;  there's  a  pleasure  in  fight¬ 
ing  through  a  puddle,  when  ane  sees 
a  clean  road  at  the  end  o't.  I  kent,  if 
we  a'  keepit  health,  and  that  the 
hairnies  wexe  up  a  wee,  they  wa'd 
help  us,  an*  our  load  wad  grow  lighter 
jlkt  day.  The  gudewife,  there,  was 
hke  to  tyne  heart,  whan  first  ae  cow 
an  syne  anither  ane  after  that. 
Your  ladyship  will  maybe  mind  o*  our 
horse  being  stown — thretty  pounds 
lo?t  in  a  towmont  was  a  sair  back-ca* 
h)  a  poor  man.  But  Mary,  Uie  dear 
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lassie,  though  she  didna  seethe  light 
o*  day,  aye  said  that  Providence  wad 
provide ;  an*  to  keep  up  our  hearts, 
sang  like  a  laverock  in  a  May  morn¬ 
ing.  My  courage  never  failed,  till 
they  came  to  poind  me  for  that  cau¬ 
tionary  bill,  that  1  had  nae  business 
wi* ;  an*  I  paid  for  my  folly.  I  b6- 
lieve  there’s  few  bairns  gi’en  gryter 
proofs  of  affection  than  Jamie  did  at 
that  time,  though  it  gae  us  a*  sair 
hearts ;  ye  ken  he  took  on  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  militia,  just  for  the 
meikle  bounty,  an*  paid  iny  debt 
wi’t ;  but  the  thought  o*  him  being 
a  soger  was  like  to  brak  his  mither's 
heart ;  how-an*-a*-be,  your  lady¬ 
ship  got  him  made  a  sergeant ;  the 
callan  was  sober  an*  thrifty,  an*  saved 
siller  ere  he  was  discharge,  an*  Tm 
happy  to  tell  your  ladyship,  he’s  to 
to  be  buikit  on  Saturday  wi*  Lizzie 
Johnston,  as  feckfu*  a  lass  as  is 
In  a*  the  parish.”  I  am  glad  of 
this,  as  Lizzie  is  an  old  servant  of 
mine,  and  1  do  believe  will  make 
a  prudent,  thrifty  vrife.  James,  you 
must  ask  us  all  to  the  wedding,  and 
it  shall  be  no  additional  expence  to 
you.”  **  I  winna  mind  cxpence, 
ma'am,  if  you'll  honour  us  with  your 
presence.”  “  Ay,  all  here  will  come, 
and  Mr  Graham  too.”  "  An*  that 
will  be  the  proudest  an*  the  hap¬ 
piest  day  my  bairn  ever  saw,”  said 
the  raotner.  "  Your  younger  chil¬ 
dren  are  at  school,  I  suppose  ?” 

They've  gotten  a*  the  schoolin' 
they’ll  get  frae  me ;  they  can  a*  write 
an’  count,  an’  read  the  Bible,  better 
than  I  can  do ;  they’re  working  now, 
and  meikle  ha’e  they  won  sin'  spring ; 
the  neeps,  hay,  an*  lint  pu’ing,  has  na 
left  them  a  day  idle ;  an*  now  they're 
a'  shearing,  either  at  harae,  or  out 
threaving.  Pate  an'  Bell  arc  baith 
gaun  to  service  at  the  term,  an*  the 
youngsters  maun  puddle  on  an*  help 
their  midier.  I  needna  tell  you  how 
Mary's  employed ;  she's  aye  thrifty, 
an'  aye  cheery  ;  she  wins  mair  siller 
than  you  wad  think.”  "It  gives 
me  sincere  pleasure  Co  hear  such  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  family,  and  to  see 
you  so  contented.”  "  Whan  I  was 
at  the  school,  I  got  twa  copy-lines, 
which  l*ve  aye  minded,  my  lady — 

‘  Provide  for  the  worst ;  but  hope 
for  the  best :'  an'  '  Contentment  Is 
better  than  riches.'”  "  Both  good  ' 
4D 
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maxims,  George— but  we  must  not  is  ever  discontented,  and  her  tongue 
detain  you  longer  at  present,  we  shall  always  complaining;  she  is  also  prone 
see  you  at  the  wedding ;  but  I  must  to  envy,  and  evil-speaking.  Religion 

visit  the  bride  before  that  time.”  is  with  her  merely  a  form,  having  no 
“We  have  not  time  for  any  more  influence  either  on  her  mind  or  heart* 
calls  to-day,**  said  Mrs  Graham,  af-  and  although  I  conceive  it  my  duty 
ter  they  were  out ;  “  but  tell  me,  la-  to  call  on  her,  I  acknowledge  very 
dies,  how  you  like  Susan  Blair  ?*'  little  satisfaction  accrues  to  cither  of 
“  Oh  !  we  are  delighted  with  her,**  us  from  our  interviews, 
cried  both.  “  Such  beauty,  both  of  “  Thus,  my  dear  friends,  have  we 
mind  and  person ;  such  hope,  and  seen  a  few  characters  in  a  Scottish 
pious  resignation.**  “In  early  life  village ;  and  I  trust  Miss  Vellum 
she  was  reckoned  a  beauty,  fond  of  will  own,  that,  in  the  words  of  her 
dress  and  admiration  ;  you  see  what  oracle,  Crabbe,  1  have  shewn 
she  now  is.  1  may  add,  that  she  is 

fond  of  such  religious  authors  as  ad-  .  humble  cot, 

dress  themselves  to  the  feelings ;  but 
they  have  produced  a  salutary  effect 

on  tier  mind,  which  is  never  queru-  We  have  heard  the  widow  and 
lous,  but  always  possesses  that  cheer-  the  daughter  of  affliction  express 
ful  serenity  which  you  have  seen,  their  gratitude  to  God  and  to  good 
Her  sister  is  her  only  assistant  and  neighbours;  and  we  have  heard  diera 
companion  ;  but  she  nas  the  sympa-  speak  of  a  peace  which  the  world 
thy  of  the  public,  and  is  generally  cannot  give,  nor  take  away ;  we  have 
respected.  Margaret,  the  widow  seen  the  bronzed  cheek  of  labour 
whom  we  first  visited,  is  a  woman  of  glow,  and  his  eye  brighten,  in  the  an- 
far  superior  mind,  and  has,  in  my  ticipation  of  better  times ;  we  have 
opinion,  been  more  severely  tried  ;  seen  paternal  love  and  filial  regard ; 
she  lost  her  husband  and  a  son  both  and  only  in  one  instance  an  unhap- 
by  violent  deaths ;  of  seven  children,  py,  discontented  mind ;  but  not  one 
only  one  daughter  now  remains ;  child  of  real  *  want,  and  wretched- 
but  if  we  can  judge  the  heart  of  ness,  and  woe!*  At  James  Blacks 
another,  she  has  come  forth  purified  wedding,  I  hope  you  will  be  com- 

from  the  furnace;  although  under  pelled  to  own,  that  all  our  swains  are 
liodily  afliiction,  she  endures  it  pa-  not  uncivilized  boors,  nor  all  our 
tiently,  looking  forward,  with  well-  rural  maidens  slatterns  and  hoy- 
founded  hope,  to  a  better  inheritance,  dens.  And  you,  Mrs  Jonquil,  when 
Far  different  from  either  of  these  you  recollect  Elspa  Millar,  will  own 
is  Elspa  Millar.  She  has  met  no-  that  the  country  is  not  an  Eden  of 
thing  beyond  the  common  vicissi-  perfect  felicity.** 
tudes  of  life;  but  her  sortlid  and  Both  ladies  acknowleilged  they 
grovelling  disposition  cannot  look  be-  had  spoken  .too  rashly ;  warinly 
yond  the  present  world  ;  and  even  thanking  their  friends  for  the  pje*' 
here,  hardly  at  more  than  the  pre-  sure  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  lufor- 
sent  time.^  Although  not  in  poverty,  mation  they  had  acquired  in  this  ex- 
and  enjoying  good  health,  her  heart  cursion. 


Che 

Y T.  who  recline  on  sofa  or  on  chair.  If  not,  you  cannot  have  great  causcto  nn.. 

Supine  and  idle,  having  nought  to  do ;  Since  then  you  know  what  you 
If  chance  no  gouty  member  seeks  your  before ;  .  ,  .  ^ 

care,  TeU,  then,  your  neighbour  so— rsgm 

Kar  deep  brown  study  more  engageth  m  guite  a  bore ! 

*  y®®  5  (0 

Take  up  my  rhjTiies,  and  read  one  line  or  Oft  have  I  chanced,  with  studious  look^ 

And,  if  they  ^ease  you,  read  a  little  At  country  fair,  and  eke  in  bo^gh  *®  ’ 

more :  ^  jjjim  ^nd  woman^  uith  their 


I 

I 
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That  humbly  wander’d  life’s  low  vale  Her  face  was  much  imbrown’d  with  suui- 
adown  :  mer’s  heat ; 


in  st>oth,  they  were  not  held  in  small  re* 
nown, 

Albeit  they  could  not  boast  of  money  bags; 
For  if  their  purse  contain’d  but  half-a- 
crown, 

And  if  their  bocks  w  ere  cover’d,  though 
with  rags, 

They  car’d  for  nothing  more — these  phi¬ 
losophic  w’ags. 

The  luckless  husband  was  most  sadly 
shent, 

For  he  had  been  in  battle’s  bickering  fray ; 
And  now,  unlit  to  march  in  regiment. 

He  was  disbanded  from  the  ranks  away, 
Withouten  aught  of  jiension  or  of  pay  ; 
Xathlcss  his  country  ^ow'ed  him  for  his 
blood; 

One  only  eye  did  look  upon  the  day, 

And  only  on  one  living  leg  he  6tO(^« 

For  why  ?  the  other  limb  was  made  of 
l)eechen  w  ood. 

>  ft  he  was  fit  for  trade  of  many  a  kind, 
And  oft  along  the  busy  streets  was  seen, 

^  jihouting  “  Scizzors,  ho  !  and  knives  to 
grind,” 

The  while  he  trundled  on  his  huge  ma¬ 
chine:  ' 

And  he  did  make  the  weapons  sharp  and 
clean, 

M  hilc  ras|)uig  them  upon  the  whirling 
stone, 

by  uhich  your  gums  with  spittle  fill’d 
had  been, 

"  hile  showers  of  fire  around  the  grinder 
shone, 

1-  ntil  he  laid  the  steel  upon  a  smoother 
hone. 

At  times  this  oflice  would  he  casten  by, 
And  somew’hat  nobler  occupation  reach  ; 
.New  Almanacks  at  Christmas  would  he 

cry> 

'Vhosc  pages  many  a  coming  wonder 
teach  :  , 

And  now  he  vended  last  and  dying  speech 
Of  malefactor  hung  on  gallows  tree ; 

'V  herein  the  luckless  wretch  was  m^e  to 
preach, 

))eople  all,  of  high  and  low  d^pee, 
^>hould  timeous  warning  take,  and  honest 
lieges  be. 

Hig  loving  mate  ydad  in  mantle  red, 

Of  different  kinds— some  nappy  and  Bome 
bare  ; 

And  darn’d,  1  ween,  with  many  a  colour’d 
thread, 

deftly  show’d  her  needle’s  busy 
care: 

’Ane  old  straw  bonnet  the  was  proud  to 
wear; 


In  elfin  tresses  curl  d  her  raven  hair  ; 
And,  though  her  apron  was  both  clean 
and  neat  >  ■ 

She  was  w  ithouteo  shoon  or  sandals  to 
her  feet. 

Ane  creeking  basket  on  her  arm  she  bore* 
Fill’d  with  the  potter’s  cumiing  work  of 
clay, 

W ith  w'hich  she  nimbly  sped  from  door 
to  door. 

Their  shining  gilt  and  pictures  to  display  : 
Cu{)s,  saucers,  plates,  and  jugs,  in  fair  ar¬ 
ray, 

All  which  the  housewives  with  much 
longing  saw. 

When  she  did  hold  tliem  to  the  light  of 
day. 

First  wiping  off  the  dingy  dust  with 
straw'. 

Then  rang  them  w’ith  her  thumb,  to  show 
they  had  no  flaw'. 

And  she  would  sell,  for  shirt  or  napkm 
w'om, 

Or  aught  of  linen  rags  cast  by  and  old. 
Such  tilings  as  would  the  mantcl-piece 
adorn. 

Or  mote  the  tea  or  sugar  aptly  hold ; 

Or  jug  for  ale,  with  WelUiigton  so  bold,. 
Most  cunningly  depainted  thereupon. 

Or,  present  for  my  neptiew  mote  be  sold. 
Whene’er  he  did  his  lesson  nimbly  con 
Thus  did  the  vagrant  change  for  rags,  her 
ware  of  stone. 

Full  well  they  knew,  through  all  the  coun¬ 
try  round 

What  tinne  w’cre  holden  races,  tryst,  and 
fair, 

And  with  much  joyance  to  the  merry 
ground, 

-Would  they,  with  others  of  their  kind, 
repair, 

Where  busy  chapmen  vend  their  little 
ware, 

And  ballad-minstrel  bawls  the  noisy  song, 
And  Maistcr  Punch  displays  his  wonders 
rare. 

And  gaping  children  thread  the  tawdry 
throng 

The  penny  rich  to  spend— ykept  in  puree 
too  long.  r  ' 

.There  buxom  lasses,  trigg’d  in  kiitlee  gay, 
Are  seen  in  bevies,  emirking,  arm  In 
arm, 

The  clean-wash ’d  face  and  ribbon  to  dis¬ 
play,  .  *  . 

Which  mote  the  swain’s  delighted  bosom 
charm; 

Some  taste  the  tapster’s  glass,  to  keep 
them  warm,  ' 

Some  get  ane  lapful  of  confections  nice, 
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And  others  hurry  through  the  pressing  Their  brats,  meantime,  would  round  a, 
swarm,  bout  them  play, 

To  buy  them  gowns  and  combs  of  quaint  And  munch  their  crust,  and,  in  their  fuU 
device,  ness,  laugh. 

And  much  they  love  the  gear,  but  sorely  Then  ligge  in  nook  obscure,  and  sleep 
grudge  the  price.  among  the  chafil 


There,  too,  the  vagrant  at  his  trade  w'as  Sad  plight,  I  ween  !  but  such  as  they  | 
seen,  have  lx)rne  j 

Amid  ane  jolly  and  obstreperous  crew,  Throu^out  their  lives  in  this  sojourn 
Yplacing  wooden  pins  upon  the  green  below,— 

(Temptation  great  to  younkling  gambler’s  To  squat  together  ’mong  vile  straw  till 
view)  mom. 

At  which  the  lads  ane  oaken  bludgeon  And  nowthir  counterpane  nor  blanket 
threw,  know ; 

Or  else  ane  ball,  w'ith  cunning  effort,  roll’d ;  Then  all  day  long  to  journey  to  and  fro, 

And  as  the  pins  fell  down,  the  payment  Until  their  little  feet  arc  gall’d  and  sore; 

due.  And  then  their  legs  across  the  ass  they 

Of  gingerbread  in  cakes,  was  fairly  told ;  /  throw. 

And  thus  the  game  went  on,  till  all  the  One  o’er  the  rump— one  o’er  the  neck  be- 
cakes  were  sold.  fore,— 

And  one  in  pannier  stuff’d,  among  much 
Sometimes  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  he  other  store ! 

would  guard  ; 

Ane  painted  board  with  dingy  ha’pence  In  barn,  or  bothie,  or  in  miller’s  kiln, 
crown’d.  Famed  as  a  houff  for  their  poor  pedigree, 

Most  like  unto  the  sailor’s  compass  card.  Or  farmer’s  ha’  sometimes  at  n^ht  they 
With  needle,  too,  that  spun  the  fateful  fill, 

round And  pass  the  time  in  merriment  and  glee, 
Come,  try  your  luck !  a  penny  or  a  With  legends  old,  some  marvellous  that 
pound,  be, 

Ne’er  did  faint  heart  a  lovely  lady  win”—  With  songs  befitting  well  the  pipe  and 
He  cries ;  and  soon  the  ^venturers  a-  glass, 

bound.  With  telling  fortunes,  which  on  cards 

The  cash  deposit,  and  the  needle  spin,  they  sec. 

Whose  pausing  point  they  mark  with  Meantime  most  careful  what  shall  come 
many  a  growl  and  grin.  to  pass — 

Ane  lover  rich  and  rare  to  every  buxom 
His  wife,  meantime,  to  cheer  the  iist’ning  lass. 

'  crowd, 

(Whose  mass  T^ith  creeping  foot  she  Betimes  their  urchins,  as  in  years  they 
moves  among),  grew. 

With  gaping  mouth,  and  tongue  ybawling  The  parent’s  age  from  grievous  burdco 

freed*  . 

^  Doth  tune  the  measure  of  ane  rustic  song;  Though  in  the  world  ’twas  little  that 

And  while  she  passen  through  the  idlesse  knew,  u  w » 

throng,  Ne  having  learnt  to  spell,  much 

Holding  her  ballads  forth  for  swain  to  read ;  ^ 

buy,  Untutor’d  also  in  the  Christian 

Her  little  imps  she  beareth  all  along,—  They  found  them  names,  though 
To  help  her  musk  one  doth,  sqtudling,  not  at  the  fount;  . 

try—  ^  In  moral  garden  each  ane  sorry 

One  sleepMh  on  her  back— oneat  her  ^e  Untaught  to  turn  their  lives  to 

doth  cry !  count,  ^ 

And  so  it  fared  with  them— 

At  night,  when  topers  sally  firom  the  tent,  w'as  th’  amoimt. 

And  brawl  and  Mckar  in  their  maudlin  ^  ^ 

*  fray.  Their  firstJxvn,  Walter,  , 

'Hie  jolly  vagrants  to  thdr  shelter  went,  bight,)  ^  -  ttvoUH 

And  summ’d  the  gather’d  earnings  of  tba  Was  taught  his  fiuher’s  art  §» 

•  knives;  hutboi*** 

Right  glad  and  merry  o'er  their  juhbs  BItsoens  he  left  such  mean, 

were  they,  plight,  .  li ido* 

The  which,  in  dainty  mouthfuls,  they  And  join’d  some  secret  horde 
^oald  quaff,  lives ; 


i 

■? 

■i 


IB23.]  The  Vagrants. 

Drones  w£rc  they  all  within  the  public  Some  Uirottled  by  the  villains  of  the  law. 


hives. 

Whose  talk  and  knowledge  were  base  art 
and  slang ; 

Whose  heads  in  pillor}',  and  feet  in  gyves. 
And  swinging  bodies  oft  in  chains  did 
hang,— 

Ah  1  God  forfend  ilk  man  from  such  a 
worthless  gang ! 

In  soldier's  coat  and  cap,  their  second  son 
Was  finely  dight,  and  march'd  to  regions 
far, 

To  push  the  liay'net,  and  to  fire  the  gun, 
Or  hurl  the  gaping  cannon  on  its  car ; 

But  soon  he  languish'd  in  the  toils  of 
war. 

Forsook  his  post,  and  cowardly  ran  off ; 
But  being  known  full  well  by  certain  scar. 
He  was  secur'd,  and  forced,  perdie,  to 
•doff 

His  coat  to  cruel  lash,  amid  his  comrades* 
scoff. 

Best  was  the  third-bom  of  this  vagrant 
fry; 

Fair,  though  she  (rown’d,  but  lovely 
when  she  smil'd ; 

She  had  a  cunning  witchcraft  in  her  eye, 
Which  mov'd  the  heart  with  glances  keen 
and  wild ; 

But,  ah !  this  lovely  lass  w’as  soon  be¬ 
guil'd — 

Herself  the  mother  of  ane  dainty  boy ; 
And  she  did  walk  the  country  with  her 
child. 

By  palmistr}'  portending  others’  joy. 
While  care,  and  want,  and  grirf,  her 
comfort  did  destroy ! 

Some  other  imps  sprung  frtMn  the  vagrant 
pair ; 

As  Hoby  with  bludder  lip  and  scarlet  nose; 
And  Tani^  with  head  ycrown’d  with 
ruddy  hair ; 

And  Jocky  with  eyne  and  cheeks  ;all  blue 
with  blows. 

Tliese,  in  succession,  up  to  manhood  rose. 
And  raked  the  world  in  search  of  daily 
food ; 

As  for  their  occupation,  I  suppose 
’Twas  of  a  kind  by  secrets  understood ; 
But  whatsoe'er  it  was— it  savour'd  not  of 
good. 

To  ken  their  fate  the  veB  we  dare  not 
draw. 

Though  well  I  guess  what  chances  nuw 
befid: 


And  led,  in  dolorous  plight,  to  justice* 
hall ; 

Therein  arraign'd  for  noisy  midnight 
brawl. 

Or  pilfering  coin  from  lieges'  careless 
pouch ; 

While  they,  beholding  judges,  clerks,  and 
all. 

And  sullen  watchmen,  who  the  deeds  can 
vouch— 

They  stoopen  low  their  heads  into  anc 
humble  slouch : 

And  one  is  sent  to  Bridewell's  dreary  cell 
To  work  the  mill  (the  lazy  miscreant's 
dread) ; 

He  for  a  certain  season  there  must  dwell. 
On  bread  and  w'ater  daily  to  be  fed  ; 

And  one  through  pillory  shows  his  grin¬ 
ning  head. 

The  while  the  mob  him  hail  with  muddy 
slime ; 

And,  peradventure,  one  is  doom'd  to 
tread 

The  lonely  ground  beneath  a  foreign 
clime, 

Exil'd  from  native  land,  to  expiate  his 
crime. 

Ah,  me !  how  luckless  is  the  vagrant's 
fate. 

Doom'd  to  anc  life  of  penury  and  cold  I 
Ne  can  they  boast  of  lordly  high  estate. 
Albeit  their  pedigree  is  staunch  and  old  ; 
Shreds,  they  are  call'd,  of  true  Egyptian 
mould. 

Or  of  the  ancient  minstrels  of  our  land, 
Who  harp’d  the  deeds  of  barons  brave 
and  bold. 

And  loves  of  ladies  touch'd  by  magic 
wand 

Alak  !  those  witching  scenes  are  banish'd 
from  our  strand  ! 

I  might  have  writ  a  talc  of  fancied  good 
With  much  old  learning  setting  forth  of 
truth ; 

But  I  was  not  in  such  didactic  mood. 

Nor  do  1  love  great  tomes  of  prose— good 
sooth. 

Yet,  though  my  verse  is  rugged  and  un¬ 
couth, 

And  somewhat  savours  of  ane  bygone  age, 
Both  eyes  of  spectacles,  and  eyes  of  youth. 
May  see  some  things  that  shall  theur 
.  hearts  engage  t 

So  here  my  rhyme  is  done  x  so  also  is  thia 
page. 
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ail  luiicrulu  prt*aciit;r  oeai-  a  iisi  oi  me  provoking  bye-names 
ing  up  for  a  congregation  on  the  that  towns,  counties,  parishes,  and 
skirts  of  this  vasty  metropolis,  have  even  villages,  have  bestowed  on  each 
1  chosen  a  text,  and;  like  unto  him,  other,  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
do  I  humbly  intend  sticking  thereto,  that  the  taunting  epithets  hurled  at 
or  wandering  therefrom,  just  as  the  their  adversaries,  by  townsmen  and 
mental  maggot  may  happen  to  bite,  others,  when  warring  with  their 
Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  you,  my  tonnes,  have  also  been  used  to  sti- 
good  Sir,  to  muster  a  little  patience,  mulate  conviviality ;  an  instance  of 
and  follow  me  with  becoming  gravi-  which  occurred  at  a  Galloway  wed- 
ty.  “  Tramp  on  a  snail,**  quoth  my  ding,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  ofli- 
grandmother,  “  and  it  will  show  its  ciating  in  the  right  honourable  ca- 
liorns,**  is  an  expression  that  may  pacity  of  brides  best  vian.  Our  gal¬ 
lic  ranked  amongst  the  wittiest  say-  lant  bridegroom  being  a  Nithsdale 
ings  of  that  wdtty  wife.  Every  mem-  youth,  brought  wdth  him  the  good- 
ber  of  what  we  call  the  brute  crea-  liest  company  of  hearty  carls,  jocose 
tion  seems  to  be  imbued,  more  or  less,  dames,  clever  lads,  and  weel-faurcd 
with  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  our  lasses,  that  ever  sat  down  to  a  wed- 
own  species  naturally  and  necessarily  ding  feast,  all  panting  for  nierri- 
inheriteth  a  double  portion  thereof,  ment ;  and  the  bride’s  party,  equally 
because  we  have  two  assailants  to  numerous  and  respectable,  w'cre  also 
deal  with,  he  that  waggeth  his  tongue,  in  prime  condition;  so  that,  when 
and  he  that  waggeth  his  fist.  In  an-  dinner  was  over,  bethanked  said,  and 
cient  times,  this  unhappy  island  was  queghs  o*  comfort  freely  circling 
much  distracted  by  the  adverse  spirits  about,  no  tongue  can  express  the  hi- 
of  aggression  and  resistance,  whose  larity  that  abounded.  To  such  a 
acts  and  deeds  are  bewailed,  repro-  height  did  it  arise,  that  Hvghie  Bell, 
bated,  and  ex  tolled,  according  to  their  the  bride*8  paternal  uncle,  actually 
respective  merits,  by  every  faithful  proposed  to  toast  the  welfare  of  all 
historian ;  and  notwithstanding  op-  present  by  their  parish  tides ;  and 
i>osing  claims,  hostile  feelings,  and  what  is  most  surprising,  the  extra- 
wrangling  interests,  have  long  since  ordinary  proposal  was  received  with 
wriggled  themselves  into  a  kind  of  acclamation.  Every  w^ding-guest 
brotherly  amalgam,  the  harsh  fea-  filled  his  cup  to  the  brim,  minister 
tures  of  olden  animosity  are  still  per-  and  elder,  clerk  and  beddles,  famiCT, 

ceptible.  •  fiddler,  and  serving-man^ven  m 

Of  a  truth,  we  are,  to  use  a  revo!-  herd  callans  were  smitten  wiui 
iutionary  phrase,  become  one  and  Hughie*s  whim  ;  and  having  elev*^ 
indivisible,  so  far  as  kindred  ties  ted  their  vessels,  charged  wim  tod  y> 
and  friendly  intercourse  are  capable  the  best  that  ever  wet^  my  bps, 
of  cementing  us  ;  but  were  it  not  for  following  toasts  were  pven,  ' 
the  rods,  bridles,  and  strait-jackets  and  drank  with  the  liveliwt  on 
prepared  by  our  worthy  legislators  siasm,  videlicet : — The  "  ,  ^ 

'to  Club  the  unruly,  1  am  clearly  of  Buittle, — the  Beltywhangs  o  ^ 
opinion,  that,  in  process  of  time,  every  gunzeon, — the  Sheamey  1 
man's  hand  would  be  lifted  against  rutton, — the  Houghlers  o  l^i^  , 
his  fellow^Hampshire  Hogg  versus  hoe, — the  Closebum  Gentl^^f 
Wiltshire  Moonraker,  That  the  era-  sundry  others  of  equal  celebn 
bers  of  ancient  discord  are  still  alive  somehow  or  other  have  ^ 

is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  no  reason-  memory.  The  conviyials 
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and  abundance  of  good  humour,  pro- 
ceedeil  to  choose  partners,  and  foot 
the  floor,  just  as  our  most  excellent 
j>astor,  whose  watchful  eye  was  never 
off  his  flock,  beckoned  Roger  M‘Mo- 
rine,  the  session-clerk,  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  thus  accosted  him : — 
There's  a  wheen  bonnets  i*  the  neuk 
there,  huddled  thegither  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  I  dinna  just  like.  See  how 
the  auld  men  shake  their  heads,  and 
the  youngsters  rowe  their  neives.  De¬ 
pend  on’t  the  wolf's  no  far  aff.  Step 
cannalie  awa'  to  the  lee  side  o*  thein, 
Roger,  and  bring  me  word  what's 
asteer." 

Our  worthy  clerk  proceeded  on  his 
mission, — communed  with  the  disaf¬ 
fected, — returned  with  celerity, — and 
made  a  report  that  alarmed  his  ve¬ 
nerable  superior,  and  every  peace¬ 
ably-inclined  man  within  hearing. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
Reverend  Oentlcman  mounted  a  stool 
without  delay,  motioned  with  his 
hand  to  procure  silence,  and  spoke 
as  follows : — Men  and  Brethren, 
We  ha’e  just  now  been  looming  our 
ves^ls  to  the  prosperity  o*  certain 
parishes  most  honourably  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  very  respectable  assembly, 
and  owing  to  a  flaw  in  his  memory, 
it  appears  that  our  friend  Hughie 
has  unwittingly  miskipped  the  Par- 
ton  folk  a' thegither.  1  say  unwit- 
because  ye  may  be  weel  as¬ 
sured  that  nane  o'  us  wou'd  willingly 
offend  a  beggar's  bairn  belanging  to 
the  parish.  Now,  be  advised  by  me. 
het  every  man  fill  his  quegh,  and 
>ve’ll  endeavour  to  raak'  amends  for 
hygane  neglect" 

Having  made  an  end  of  speaking, 
his  reverence  jumped  down,  and 
Hughie  Bell  mounted  the  rostrum, 
honnet  in  hand ;  but  it  pains  me  to 
^y>  that  I  cannot  furnish  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  his  humorous  apology, 
and  am  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  stating,  in  a  general  way,  that  it 
was  well  received.  Having  cleansed 
hjmself  from  all  blame  most  com¬ 
pletely,  and  blithened  every  indivi¬ 
dual  face,  Hughie  lifted  up  his  guegh. 
Waved  hia  bonnet,  and  distinctly  gave, 
audible  tone  of  voice, — the 
Sheep  Thieves  o'  Parton — a  toast  that 
Was  drank  with  the  most  rapturous 
applause  I  ever  listened  to,  and  paci- 
h«l  the  Partonian  ire  most  effectual- 
*y*  But  in  many  instances,  the 


touching  of  an  old  'sore  hath  had  a 
very  different  effect,  which  plainly 
shows,  that  ancient  feud  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  extinguished,  and  only  re¬ 
quires  a  little  fanning. 

I  shall  quote  one  instance,  by  way 
of  sample,  that  fell  under  my  own 
observation,  because  matter-of-fact 
is  far  more  satisfactory  than  specula¬ 
tive  reasoning.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  deponent  felt  more  inclin¬ 
ed  to  hunt  the  gowk  than  pursue 
useful  studies,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Johnny  Dou^an,  a  Kirkmahoe  lad, 
fell  in  love  wi'  Jenny  Sj)ence,  a  Tro- 
queer  lass,  and,  in  ])rocess  of  time, 
Troqueer  Jenny  and  Kirkmahoe  Jock 
were  happily  united.  Now,  it  so 
happens,  that  ever  since  my  baptism, 
ranting  kirns  and  blithsome  bridals, 
particularly  the  latter,  have  aftbrded 
my  visual  and  other  senses  more  gra¬ 
tification  than  either  house-heatings 
or  Bonspeil  dinners;  consequently 
Jenny's  invitation  was  most  thank¬ 
fully  accepted.  In  sketching  a  like¬ 
ness  of  what  occurred,  1  shall  make 
the  whole  bridal  ceremony  a  ixissovety 
because  it  is  foreign  to  our  subject, 
and  content  myself  with  assuring  Mr 
Editor,  and  Messrs  every  body  else, 
that  the  wedding  folk  sat  down  to  a 
magnificent  entertainment,  consist¬ 
ing  of  baked,  boiled,  and  roasted,  in 
the  highest  perfection,  and  continued 
to  kemp  with  their  teeth  in  perfect 
harmony,  until  that  glib-gabbed,  ill- 
contrived  rogue,  Jamie  Flichan,  the 
Max  well  town  barber,  fastened  his 
eyes  on  certain  gentlemen  of  the 
bridegroom's  party,  and  said  with  a 
wicked  wink,  that  gave  point  to  his 
gibe,  Bear  a  hand  there,  you  Kirk- 
mahoe  folk,  and  cat  heartily,  I  be¬ 
seech  ye.  It's  lang  since  ye  saw 
flesh  meat alluding  to  the  leap- 
year  7nart  slain  by  the  Houghlers  of 
other  years  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
Jamie  8  ill-timed  admonition  exas¬ 
perated  Simeon  Brodie,  portioner  of 
Kirkmalioe,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
seized  a  whole  hind  quarter  of  wed- 
der-mutton,  smoaking  hot,  by  the 
spauld,  and  fell  upon  Mr  Flichan 
with  inconceivable  fury,  whilst  the 
barber  endeavoured  to  defend  him¬ 
self  with  a  singit  sheep's  head,  that 
he  held  by  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  the 
hilts  of  their  respective  weapons  giv¬ 
ing  way,  the  belligerents,  strong  and 
resolute,  collared  each  other  across 
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the  table,  and  the  Bcene  of  devasta-  covering  that  the  manuscript  in  ques¬ 
tion  that  ensued  was  truly  lament-  tion  actually  contained  a  full,  true* 
able :  pies,  puddings,  and  joints  of  and  particular  account  of  the  identi- 
various  animals  were  dismounted  in  cal  Muahble  I  had  singled  out  toeni^ 
a  moment,  and  sheep-head  kail  be-  hellish  my  intended  essay  on  local 
came  dish-water ;  God  grant  that  I  discord.’  On  carefully  perusing  the 
may  never  again  witness  the  like  !  It  lucubration,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
was  my  intention,  Mr  Editor,  to  have  that  ray  anonymous  benefactor  was 
sent  you  an  essay  on  local  discord,  present,  and  witnessed  the  hrulzie- 
embellished  with  a  full,  true,  and  ment  from  first  to  last,  because  he 
particular  account  of  some  well-au-  writes  so  very  perspicuously,  and  de- 
thenticated  squabble  or  other  ;  but  cribes  what  ensued  on  "  the  first  of 
my  ideas  have  become  so  very  skit-  my  fields,**  widi  the  precision  of  an 
ti^  of  late,  that  I  really  cannot  mus-  intelligent  eye-witness ;  of  his  fideli- 
ter  above  a  dozen  of  them  on  the  ty  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because, 
parade ;  consequently  the  fond  notion  Mr  Editor,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
of  trying  my  hand  as  an  essayist  that  I  was  in  the  action^  and  am  per- 
must  be  laid  aside  for  the  present.  fectly  ready  to  vouch  for  the  tccu- 
Please  receive  a  small  manuscript,  racy  of  our  friend's  very  creditable 
picked  up  this  morning  by  our  Sally  ‘sketch.  In  the  humble  hope  that 
in  the  kitchen  area,  wrapped  in  an  these  presents  will  be  gracio^y  re- 
old  newspaper,  and  addressed,  as  ceived,  1  b^  leave  to  continue, 
usual,  To  &muel  KUligrew,  Esq.  My  dear  Sir, 

&c.  &c.  &c.**  This,  you  will  say,  is  a  v  *  i 

novel  mode  of  administering  relief  to  yery  tru  y  yours, 

a  fellow  creature ;  and  so  said  I ;  hut  Samuel  Killigrew. 

greater  was  my  astonishment  on  dis-  London,  1823. 


Battle  oi  Benbarrodb* 

Wives  wha  w’ere  bauld,  did  flyte  and  scauld. 

Like  beldames  up  and  down,  man  ; 

Some  in  their  arms  their  husbands  hauld. 

Till  they  gat  owre  the  crown,  man  | 

Ahint  peat -stacks,  an'  auld  dyke  backs, 

‘  Some  sculked,  fy  for  shame,  man. 

Whilst  ithers  mundly  gat  their  w  hacks— 

They’d  betta*  staid  at  hame,  man.” 

The  village  of  Electhiggin  is  prin-  aforesaid  conjecture.  In  a  word,  (iH 


from  hill  to  hill  with  Cameron  and  of  a  multitude),  the  secret  comm' 
Renwick,  until  merciless  Lag,  and  nications,  or  escapes,  between  no 
bloody  Claverhouse,  were  called  be-  and  house, — the  narrow 
fore  a  tribunal  that  judgeth  righteous-  ways,  hedged  with 
ly;  then  did  the  persecuted  leave  their  where  a  handful  of  resolute,  te 
hi^ng-places,  and  worship  in  open  mi^t  oppose  superior 
conventicle,  none  daring  to  make  cess,— tneramblingburn,wno^^^’ 
them  afraid.  But,  in  choosing  sites,  craggy,  andsinuouschannel,^  ^ 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  their  ed  with  aspen,  bazelj  ^*1^  j.S^ntlr 
respective  habiutions,  it  would  ap-  other  barks,  up- 

pew*  that  ,  suspicion  was  not  altoge-  safe  retreat  to  the 
ther  lulled  to  rest.  The  old  houses  lands, — all  tend  to  shew 
of  Electbiggin  are  huddled*  together  meronian  .village- builders  ^ 
so  very  compactly,  and  flanked  with  cast  out  the  spirit 
dykes,  ravines,  and  impenetrable  then,  when  we  look  upon  ^ 
thickets,  in  such  a  manner,  that  in-  rocb,.  an 

fant^  would  necessarily  advance  widi  maniic  knoll  or  hillock,  aro  ^ 

caution,  and  the  ground  is  much  too  base  they  pitched  ^ir  ^  ^ 
nigged  for  cavalry  to  act.  Hence  tlie  turally  conclude  that  a  wa 
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placed  thereon  during  divine  service, 
j  in  order  to  give  an  alarm,  should  the 
j  enemy’s  troopers  make  their  appear- 
t  ance. 

I  This  is  no  idle  surmise.  The  re- 
l  mains  of  a  sod-seat,  on  the  tip-top  of 
that  commanding  eminence,  may  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  such 
actually  was  the  case.  But  ancient 
precaution  having  long  since  been 
supersetled  by  modern  confidence, 

:  ‘  the  once  gloomy,  recluse,  and  hedge- 
begirt  Electbiggin,  is  now  a  cheerml, 
thriving  hamlet,  famed  for  the  skil- 
■  fulness  of  its  weavers,  tailors,  shoe- 
I  makers,  and  coopers, — the  sedateness 
j  of  its  old  men,  and  the  praiseworthy 
'  demeanour  of  its  youngsters.  These 
worthy  Sectarians  live  on  the  most 
friendly  footing  with  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Fairy  gill  folk  except^ ; 
and  even  unto  that  sneering,  light- 
speaking  people,  they  magnanimous¬ 
ly  pve  the  right  hand  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  until  provocation,  that  no  mere 
man  could  endure,  awoke  their  wrath, 
and  caused  them  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  in  a  summary  manner.  It 
came  to  pass,  that  Enoch  Birnie, 
j  I’rofessor  of  Vocal  Music,  set  out 
from  the  west,  and,  like  unto  all  other 
great  men.  Fame  galloped  before  him 
I  as  an  outrider.  On  arriving  at  An^ 

I  drew  WiUonsy  the  Professor  was 

waited  upon  by  delegates  from  Elect- 
higgin,  beseeching  him  to  open  an 
academy  in  their  village ;  and  the 
Fairygill  gentry  also  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors,  duly  authorised,  to  tempt  Enoch 
with  fair  promises ;  but  that  gentle¬ 
man  being  what  we  call  an  old' sta^ 

1^,  very  prudently  abstained  from 
making  up  bis  mind,  until  he  saw  a 
little  farther  before  his  nose ;  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  instance  of  self-command, 

I  that  would  stagger  the  belief  of  all 

Hmen  who  experience  the  effects  of 
Andrew’s  whisky-toddy,  were  it  not 
[I  well  authenticated.  Both  delates 

[  and  ambassadors  having  spoken  of 

■|  present  pay  and  free  quarters  as  mere 
I  ?*atters  of  course,  Mr  Bimie  deemed 
I  It  most  advisable  to  ascertain  the  qna- 
1  respwtive  munchcUdet, 

•|  before  be  gave  either  party  a  final 
;i  *®*wer.  For  this  purpose,  he  arose  on 
I  the  morrow,  and  set  off,  with  a  clear 
1 1  to  reconnoitre 

5 1  F airygill,  whose  inhabitants,  accord- 
y  j  *og  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  re- 
1 1  Pr^ntativcs,  were  most  anxious  to 
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(perfect  themselves  in  ballad-singing, 
though  a  few  psalm-tunes,  they  ob¬ 
serve,  would  not  be  objected  to; 
whereas,  the  Eleetbigginites,  to  a 
man,  declared  for  church-music  a- 
lone,  and  that  of  the  most  solemn 
kind.  Now,  tlie  Professor  being  na¬ 
turally  more  partial  to  lively  lilts 
than  solemn  sounds,  repaired  to  tlie 
former  village,  and  there,  if  common 
report  may  be  relied  on,  his  visuals 
were  not  idle.  He  inspected  every 
dwelling  with  the  keen,  searching  eye 
of  an  experienced  forager,  hungering 
after  rations ;  and  greatly  delighted 
was  he  on  perceiving  the  chimney 
well  hung  with  smoaked  meat,  black 
puddings,  and  kippered  salmon,  the 
meal-girnals  of  goodly  dimensions, 
and  the  beef-barrels  altogether  un¬ 
exceptionable. 

Enoch  Bimie  also  contrived  to 
number  the  singing  faces  in  every 
family,  and  procure  a  most  respect¬ 
able  fist  of  lads  and  lasses,  able  and 
willing  to  become  his  pupils ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  had  great  cause 
to  be  satisfied,  not  only  with  the 
handsome  offers  held  out  for  his  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but  also  with  the  abundant 
g(^  cheer  of  which  he  had  partaken. 
Such  was  its  beneficial  effects,  that 
the  Professor  returned  to  Andrew 
Wilson’s  licking  his  lips.  Mr  Birnie 
having  sworn  upon  his  honour,  to  the 
Fairygill  folk,  that  he  would  trans¬ 
mit  them  his  ultimatum  in  a  day  or 
two  at  farthest,  arose,  on  the  ensuing 
morrow,  from  Andrew’s  breakfast- 
table,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Electbiggin,  where  he  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  open  arms.  No  singing-mas¬ 
ter  under  the  sun  ever  forgathered 
with  less  ostentatious,  and  more  real 
civility.  The  venerable  elders  led 
Enoch  from  house  to  house,  in  order 
that  he  might  behold,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  many  young  men  and  wch 
men  that  longed  to  be  under  his  tui¬ 
tion,  and  hear  with  his  own  ears  the 
very  liberal  proposals  of  every  villa¬ 
ger.  These  were  their  motives,  and 
not  to  gratify  a  silly  vanity  in  dis¬ 
playing  their  creature  comforts,  as 
evil  speakers  have  dared  to  insinuate, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tl^ 
sweet-smelling  savour  of  Electbiggin 
flesh-pots  bad  a  wonderful  effect  on 
the  tone  of  Mr  Bimie't  oltimatuio. 
That  quick-sighted  pntlemaii  per- 
odved,  at  a  glimoe,  that  the  Came- 
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ronian  hams  were  lustier,  the  pud-  once,  Mr  WTiaumler's  fortnidable  ap- 
clings  plumper,  and  the  kippers  more  pearance,  and  thundering  volubility* 
temptingly  desirable,  than  those  of  failed  not  to  daunton  men  of  weal 
Fairygill.  He  also  remarked,  that  nerves,  and  induce  them,  on  all  oc- 

the  mcal-girnals  were  a  full  size  lar-  casions,  to  render  unto  him  every 

ger,  if  any  thing,  and  greatly  admir-  title  of  respect  due  to  a  n«.t- 

ed  the  beef- barrels,  because  they  ex-  tomer.  This  village  chieftain  inflatetl 

ceeded  the  Fairygillonians  in  stature  his  stentorian  bellows,  and  blew  the 
one  gird  and  a  half.  Sixthly,  and  coals  so  effectually,  that  every  youn^ 
lastly,  the  Professor  espied  a  sheep’s  man  seized  his  sapling,  and  every 
head  tottling  in  every  kail-pot.  young  woman  snapped  her  thumb, 

These  vast  superiorities  being  care-  whilst  the  agetl  of  both  sexes  laude»l 
fully  weighed,  and  the  number  of  Jamie  Whaumler  laverock  high,  ami 
students,  male  and  female,  applying  all  in  one  voice  declared  war  againbt 
for  tuition,  compared  with  the  bal-  the  Eleetbigginites.  Wiser  men 
lad-singing  list,  Mr  Enoch  Birnie  would  have  preached  unto  these  rat- 
closed  with  the  Eleetbigginites  that  tleheads  the  words  of  peace,  and  di«- 
very  day,  without  so  much  as  stipu-  missed  them  with  the  good  old  say- 
lating  for  a  single  stave  of  profane  ing,  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie;”  but  such 
song,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  the  en-  was  not  the  case  ;  and  we  are  there- 
suing  evening,  to  a  most  numerous  fore  under  the  painful  necessity  ol 
and  respectable  audience  in  the  mi-  recording  their  military  operations, 
nister’sbarn.  On  Friday  morning  the  At  night-fall,  the  Bull  of  Bashan 
Professor’s  ultimatum  was  published  took  his  father’s  staff,  mustered  his 
at  Fairygill  smithy,  and  in  less  than  forces,  and,  like  unto  all  other  doughty 
half  an  hour  the  whole  village  was  generals,harangued  them  in  language 
in  an  uproar.  Some  felt  themselves  that  heated  their  noddles  and  infla- 
aggrieved,  others  highly  affronted,  med  their  ardour.  Then,  with  the  ce- 
and  many  threatened  to  belabour  the  lerity  of  a  Hannibal,  he  marched  to 
Eleetbigginites  without  mercy,  for  Electbiggin,  and  took  possession  ot 
depriving  them  of  Enoch  Birnie.  In  Benvarroch,  without  wagging  a  cud- 
fifteen  words,  the  Fairygill  men  were  gel.  This  important  position  being 
exasperated  beyond  measure,  and  secured,  Jamie  Whaumler  sat  down 
their  wives  and  daughters  still  more  on  the  summit  thereof,  and  called  a 
so.  De’il  ride  a-begging  on  the  council  of  war.  The  minister  s  barn, 
lang-faced  britherhood,”  exclaimed  exclusive  of  being  a  receptacle  for 
P^  M'Clure,  “  and  curry  their  hides  corn,  thrashed  and  unthrashed,  was 
wi’  a  hemp  heckle.  I’se  warrant  ye  likewise  a  meeting-house,  where  the 
they  ha’e  drawn  our  likenesses  to  Mr  Cameronians worshipped  every  Lord^ 
Enoch  in  bonnie  colours,  and  flung  a  day ;  and  deeming  it  unsafe  to  attick 
neivefu*  o’  Sawney  Peden’s  glamour  them  in  their  sanctuary,  Jamie  dis- 
i’  the  poor  roan’s  een.  Was  la  lad,  patched  Brigadier  General  Hunter  to 
as  Pm  a  lass,  and  an  aik  stick  to  be  annoy  the  enemy  by  every  im^J*" 
met  wi’,  for  either  love  or  money,  be-  able  means,  through  tnebarn- wicke  s. 
tween  Maiden- Kirk  and  Johnny  and  provoke  him,  if  possible,  to  a 
Groat’s,  I’d  claw  some  o’  their  Ca-  bandon  his  strong-hold;  an 
meronian  crowns.”  But  the  most  in  which  that  officer  succeeded  to  ^ 
furious  of  all  these  enraged  villagers  heart’s  content.  He  stole  away 
was  Jamie  Whavmler,  alias  the  Bull  Benvarroch  like  a  cautious  fox,  ^  ^ 
of  Bashan,  a  fellow  of  vast  bulk,  and  the  keckle  of  poultry  *  ^Vil- 

abnndance  of  tongue.  He  saluted  passed  through  Leezie  *  yj.j, 

the  powerful  with  pleasant  words,  yard,  without  being  perceive, 
and  crowed  over  small  folk  most  led  the  alarm-bark  of 
courageously,  which  procured  him  with  potatoe-scone, — and 
the  aforesaid  honourable  appellation  led  the  stack-yard  dyke, 
from  all  men  of  stinted  growth;  and  hand.  ITie  sequel  of  Genera 
though  rumour  whispered,  pretty  au-  ter’s  adventure  will  appear 
dibly,  that  dog- worriers,  cock-fight-  proper  place.  rhristian 

ers,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  fan-  Reader,  whatever  thy  ' 
cy,  had  descri^  the  semblance  of  a  name  may  happen  to  w,  .  ^ 
white  feather  in  his  tail  oftener  than  gentle,  or  intelligent,  *n 
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hands  these  presents  shall  come, 
please  know,  that  my  vocabulary  is  al- 
tu{;ether  incapable  of  furnishing  lan¬ 
guage  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and 
therefore  do  1  beseech  thee  to  sketch 
unto  thyself  the  interior  of  a  barn, 
lighted  up  with  tallow  candles  in  the 
usual  way ;  an  exceedingly  sedate 
congregation  of  both  sexes  therein 
assembled,  chanting  tlie  Martyrs^ 
with  melody  and  devotion  in  tlieir 
hearts  ;  and  Mr  Enoch  Birnie  pa¬ 
cing  to  and  fro  on  the  threshing-floor, 
with  claspetl  hands  and  elevated  eyes, 
precenting  these  well-known  lines : 

“  This  is  the  tune  the  Martyrs  sang 
When  they  w^ere  going  to  die, 

When  they  upon  the  scaffold  stood, 

The  truth  to  testify.” 

Then  conceive  how  violently  every 
heart  beat,  and  how  suddenly  every 
countenance  changed,  when  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Hunter  bawled,  with 
all  his  might,  through  one  of  the  ga¬ 
bel  wickets, 

“  Fy  let  us  a’  to  the  bridal, 

There  will  be  lilting  there  ; 

Jock’s  to  be  married  to  Jenny, 

The  lass  wi*  the  gowden  hair.” 

Lastly,  my  good  fellow,  spur  thine 
adventurous  fancy  a  little  farther, 
and  harken  to  the  assailants  ranting 
“  Johnny’s  Grey  Breeks,”  Duncan 
Davison,”  Awa,  Whigs,  awa,”  and 
other  profane  songs,  with  the  most 
wicked  and  tantalizing  perseverance. 
Enoch  and  his  pupils  felt  rather 
<iueeri6h  when  the  Fairy  gill  men 
commenced  vocal  hostilities;  and  well 
they  might,  for  neither  man  nor  mo- 
dicr’s  son  of  them  had  so  much  as 
a  wattle  in  his  hand,  nor  missile  of 
any  kind  to  defend  himself  withal ; 
which  gave^e  to  an  idle,  vagabond 
rumour,  tnat  the  Eleetbigginites 
Would  have  remained  in  sanctuary, 
and  stood  on  the  defensive,  until 
their  enemies  retired,  but  for  the 
^unselling  of  Gideon  M^Cree,  True 
it  is,  that  Gideon’s  animated  ha¬ 
rangue  caused  them  to  seek  their 
^eroies,  where  haply  they  might 
he  found  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
seller  than  they  probably  would 
^ve  done,  because  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  Cameronian  wrath  is  much 
*wcr  in  rising  to  the  boiling  point 
wn  that  of  any  other  sectarians ; 
but  still  they  are  men,  and,  what  is 
equally  true,  men  of  the  like  passions 


as  ourselves.  These  truisms  autho¬ 
rize  me  to  say,  that  IVofcssor  Bir- 
nie’s  pupils  would  have  acted  as  be¬ 
came  them,  had  Gideon  held  his 
peace.  So  much  for  evil  report. 

“  And  who  is  this  Gideon  M‘Cree,” 
the  petulant  querist  will  be  apt  to 
exclaim,  “  whose  persuasive  tongue 
roused  the  Cameronian  ire,  and 
whose  clenched  fist  was  an  over¬ 
match  for  General  Hunter’s  oak 
sapling  ?’*  I’ll  tell  thee, friend,  in  five 
words  and  a  half ; — he’s  a  first-rate 
weaver ;  and  if  thou  wantest  to  know 
how  his  pulse  beats  as  a  liegeman, 
give  car  unto  me : — On  a  certain  day, 
Gideon  w'as  sitting  at  his  loom,  driv¬ 
ing  his  shuttle  from  hand  to  hand 
right  merrily,  when  Glenquhirn,  the 
Barony  Miller,  came  in  repeating  an 
encomium  to  be  met  with  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  hi77i  who  dared  to  die  “  the 
second  glorious  part,”  which  M'Cree 
declared  was  incorrectly  recited,  and 
presented  the  Miller  with  Blind 
Harry’s  life  of  that  ill-requited 
chief,”  to  prove  his  assertion. 

Glenquhim  turn’d  o’er  the  leaves,  and 
•  read  aloud 

The  narrative  of  Falkirk’s  fatal  fray  ; 
How  on  the  heath  the  wounded  hero 
stood, 

His  spearmen  round  in  terrible  array. 

How,  lion -like,  on  Falkirk’s  bloody  moor. 
The  brave  Lord  Stuart  fought,  and 
.  scorn’d  to  yield. 

Till  overwhelm’d  by  foes,  in  fatal  hour. 
He  and  his  men  were  cut  down  on  the 
field. 

How  Graham^  a  Knight  to  base  submis¬ 
sion  deaf, 

Shook  havock  from  his  brand  on  flank 
and  rear, 

Till  coward  foemcn  came  behind  the 
chief. 

And  in  his  bowels  thrust  a  bloody  spear. 

How  Cummin  calmly  sheath’d  his  blood¬ 
less  steel. 

And  <^ed  with  alien  heart  the  battle’s 
rage. 

Then  lightly  turning  on  his  treacherous 
heel, 

Defil’d  with  foul  reproach  our  history’s 

Perdition  on  thy  base,  thy  tnutoraoal  i” 
In  boilmg  engOj  exclaim’d  the  true 
MKlree; 

Thy  home,  the  dwelhag-place  oC  de¬ 
mons  foul,. 

Thy  spirit  shunn’d  through  all  eternity. 
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“  My  hate  pursues  thee,  cursed  traitor  1 
still ; 

^  Though  bloody  was  thine  end,  and 
black  thy  fall  ; 

For  oft,  with  secret  joy,  I  climb  the  hill. 

To  kiss  the  embers  •  on  thy  cas^  walk” 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  Gi¬ 
deon  M^Cree*s  a  Scotsman.  **  Come 
alang,  my  lads,”  quo'  the  weaver, 

and  well  hammer  the  rust  aff 
them  wi'  our  naked  nieves.”  The 
whole  assembly,  male  and  female, 
obeyed  his  voice, — rushed  out  with  a- 
bundance  of  courage, — and,  like  an 
overwhelming  torrent,  broke  into  the 
stackyard,  where  General  Hunter 
and  his  light  brigade  were  posted,  in 
order  to  ^ve  him  battle ;  but  that 
officer  having  executed  his  commis¬ 
sion,  abandoned  the  gable  wicket, 
rounded  a  retreat,  and  marched  away 
in  the  direction  of  Benvarroch,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Covenanters,  who  op¬ 
posed  their  broad  lowland  bonnets, 
with  the  skilful  dexterity  of  veteran 
targemen,  to  the  merciless  whacks  of 
their  enemies'  oak  sticks,  and  with 
row'd  nieves,  humbled  the  pride  of 
many  a  gawsy  snout  But  ^‘e  ca¬ 
reer  of  these  brave  sectarians  was 
checked  for  a  season,  by  the  ill-tim¬ 
ed  loving-kindness  of  tneir  women, 
who  rushed  into  the  fray,  regardless 
of  personal  safety,  and  held  their 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sweethearts, 
most  afiectionately,  until  the  enemy 
thrashed  them  ;  a  circumstance  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  because  their 
motives  were  good. 

Fight  nae  midr  wi'  the  fause 
loons,  thou  sweet,  sweet  fallow,” 
quo*  Jenny  M'Gill,  as  she  flang  her 
arms  about  Willie  Curdon's  neck ; 
**  be  advised  for  ance,  and  come  awa' 
wF  me  to  Marion  Moffat s.  I'll 
w'aah  ye're  bloody  head  wi  my  ain 
hands,  and  clip  tne  bloody  hair,  and 
anoint  every  bruise  wi'  Marion's 
bourtree  sa' — O  Willie,  Willie,  ye're 


*  Dalswinion  CasUe,  a  Baror  ial  seat  of 
the  Rid  Cummimy  slain  at  Dumfries  by 
Robert  Bruce  and  Rqf^  Kirhpatricky 
was  destroyed,  saith  tradition,  in  a  mau- 
rading  excursion,  by  Edward  BalioL  In 
the  contributorVyounger  years,  when  a 
late  transient  proprietor  grubbed  up  the 
old  fortress,  abundance  of  embers  adhered 
to  the  ruined  nuisses,  and  on  clearing  out 
a  deep  draw-well  in  the  castle  yard,  the 
burnt  capstan,  &jc.  was  (Uscovered. 


dear  to  yere  mither,  but  ye're  dearer 
to  me.”  And  in  this  measure  did 
the  affectionate  girl  hug  her  lover 
and  beseech  him  to  desist,  whilst 
Rab  Kennedy’s  sapling  beetled  his 
poor  defenceless  scull.  Thus  were 
the  Eleetbigginites  mauled  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Hunter's  light  infantry,  until 
their  female  auxiliaries  were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  stand  neuter.  The 
brigadier,  on  perceiving  his  enemies 
disengag^  from  every  incumbrance, 
and  marshalling  themselves  to  fall 
upon  him,  very  wisely  took  to 
his  heels,  and  maintained  a  kind  of 
running-fight  until  he  arrived  at 
Benvarroch,  where  the  Bull  of  Ba- 
shan  commanded  in  person.  Then 
did  the  fray  commence  in  good  ear¬ 
nest.  Gideon  M‘Cree,  at  the  head  of 
his  Cameronians,  charged  the  light 
brigade  with  irresistible  fury,  and 
carried  all  before  him,  until  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  saplineers  enabled  his 
adversaries  to  act  ofihnsivcly.  These 
men  being  fresh,  well-conditioned, 
and  full  of  ardour,  turned  the  tide 
of  battle,  and  actually  compelled  Gi¬ 
deon  to  fall  back  a  few  paces,  whilst 
the  aforesaid  BuU  stood  aloof,  flou¬ 


rishing  his  oak  stick,  and  animating 
his  troops ;  Lay  on  them  lustily, 
quo'  General  Whaumler ;  “  smash 
every  bane  i'  their  hides.  Dinna 
leave  them  a  yeuky  lug  to  claw 
when  they  gae  name.  Weel  done, 
Gibbie  KeUock  ;  that  nowt-stekeo 
thine  claws  their  crowns  most  gl®" 


riottsly.”  These  sayings, 
larly  the  high  enoomiura  on  Gibbw 
KeUock,  inflamed  General  Hunttfi 
ardoor  so  violently,  that  be  son^t 
to  make  unto  hims^  a  name  at  Gi¬ 
deon  M'CWs  expcnce ;  but  that  «• 
perieneed  leader  turned  taic^  tn* 
eai^r’a  sapling  with  his  faithfW  b^- 
aet,  and  smote  him  so 
ier  the  flfth  rib,  with  his 
he  had  weU  nigh  given  up  the  gn^ 
Another  .whistler  atweeo 
brought  him  to  the  ^ . 

feU'd  nowt ;  and  he 

taken  away  to  Marion  Moftt  a,  w 

die  wounded  of  both  pa^c*  ^ 
dndly  skilfully  treated. 

Marion's  bourtrse-aabre  is  in  8^ 
request  at  Lockerby, 
ithcr  places  where  cud«lhng 
id  rare  fun,  and  tipphng  » 
nfirmity.  Her  celebrated  td  -  , 

dntment  is  alto  highly  extol!  > 
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we  would  recommend  “  Moffat’s  bal¬ 
sam  of  rowantree,V  in  all  cases  where 
witchcraft  is  apparent.  But  we  are 
saying  too  much.  Her  knowledge  of 
surgery  and  medicine  requires  no 
crutches. 

If  ben  G^^neral  Hunter  and  the 
('ameronian  Chief  were  exchanging 
tit  for  tat,  such  was  the  clanking  of 
cudgels  and  the  sounding  of  sculls 
on  Benvarroch^  that  the  outlayer 
stots  actually  started  to  their  feet, — 
the  moon  tnrew  up  her  chamlx^r- 
window, — and  those  ladies  whom  do¬ 
mestic  business  had  detained  at  home, 
ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
“  As  I’m  a  living  woman,”  quo*  the 
cooper’s  wife,  “  thae  heads  are  on 
(  ameronian  shouthers — I  ken  by  the 
ring  o’  them.”  She  listened  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  great  earnestness, — rushed 
into  the  work-shop,  evidently  ap¬ 
prised,  by  some  secret  means  or 
other,  of  wliat  was  pas8ing,^and 
snatched  up  a  whole  armful  of  hazel- 
.cird-rungfc  With  these  very  excel- 
j  lent  substitutes  for  cudgels,  our  he- 
^  roine  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
llenvaiToch,  and  arrived  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  to  save  her  friends, 
whom  the  Fairy  gillonians  had 

thrown  into  disorder ;  but  their  con¬ 
fusion  was  of  short  duration.  Like 
the  illustrious  Hay,  when  he  rallied 
his  flying  countrymen,  the  cooper’s 
wife  called  upon  her  brave  £lect- 
higginitea  to  stand  firm,  flew  from 
rank  to  rank  with  astonishing  cele¬ 
rity,  and  supplied  every  lad  with  a 
rung.  Thus  equipped,  the  gallant 
(^'ovenantos  £ac^  about  once  more, 
~-<^iTied  the  knoll  in  defiance  of  all 
opposition,— and  finally  smote  their 
enemies  hip  and  thign.  So  com¬ 
pletely  were  they  discomfited,  that 
not  a  man  of  them  hath  dai«d  to 
sing  a  profane  tong,  in  the  presence 
of  an  Electbigginite,  from  that  night 
even  unto  the  date  hereof.  Many 
prisoners  were  made  on  the  spot,  and 
tntny  more  taken  in  the  pursuit.  All 
of  them  whose  akins  were  entire,  the 
f^neroua  Covenanters  dismissed  on 
their  parole;  and  humanely  condnet- 
^  the^  halt  and  maimed  to  Lucky 
Mo&t’s,  amongst  whom  the  fhmous 


Bull  of  Bashan  made  a  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  figure.  That  cliieftain  being 
felled  by  Gideon  M^Cree,  on  the  very 
crown  of  Benvarroch,  rolled  down 
the  knowe,  bellowing  most  hideously, 
— broke  through  the  fence  of  Meg 
Muirhead’s  kaibyard, — and  overturn¬ 
ed  no  less  than  five  b^-skeps.  Exas¬ 
perated  beyond  measure  at  this  da¬ 
ring  outrage,  the  infuriated  insects 
fell  upon  Jamie  Whaumler  with  such 
rancorous  fury,  that  they  actually 
stung  his  buttocks,  in  many  places, 
through  a  pair  of  double-milled  hod¬ 
den-grey  breeks ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  Meg  rescued 
him  from  his  perilous  situation,  co¬ 
vered  with  contusions,  and  smarting 
most  severely.  But  a  few  applica¬ 
tions  of  Marion’s  elf-arrow-ointment 
cured  his  posteriors,  and  a  box  or 
two  of  her  famous  salve  mastered  his 
gird-rung  ailments  so  very  eflPectual- 
ly,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  man  was  enabled  to  go  about. 

Indeed  we  may  say  with  perfect 
safety,  that  the  whole  of  Mrs  MoflTat’s 
patients  were  greatly  benefited  by 
her  powerful  emollients,  and  none 
more  so  than  Rob  M*(Rgfrles,  the 
fiddler,  whose  bow-hand  was  sorely 
mauled  in  the  fray :  but  it  is  now 
80  far  recovered,  tnat  the  lad  plays 
every  known  tune  admirably  well, 
with  the  exception  of  “  Cutty-raun, 
and  tree-ladle,”  and  that  spring  is 
rather  too  fidgety  for  his  elbow.  We 
may  also  ob^rve,  en  passant,  that 
Professor  Bimie  was  unable  to  lift 
up  bis  voice  for  three  successive 
evenings ;  but,  like  unto  all  other 
gentlemen,  who  happen  to  be  tsaur 
JHghtened  than  hurt,  he  ultimately 
recovered. 

The  beneficial  efifects  of  this 
battle,”  say  our  local  philosophers, 
will  be  felt  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  many  years  to  come ;’  and  truW 
they  speak  wisely,  because  the  ^  iJJU 
humour  shed  on  Benvarroch  might 
have  vitiated  the  dispositions  of  all 
concerned  for  life,  had  It  remained 
in  the  system.  That  evil  bl^  may 
never  more  find  its  way  into  the 
veins  of  either  party,  is  the  hearty 
wish  of  every  loyal  parishioner ! 
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Continued,) 

Before  1  left  France,  1  paid  sl  ed  chin,  and  a  skin  of  the  colour  of 
short  visit  to  my  friends  at  JVIou-  a  sun-tanned  gipscy ;  and  yet  on  ac 
lines,  and  found  them  genteelly  set-  count  of  her  high  birth,  this  homely 
tied,  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  un-  lady  held  herself  to  be  as  superior  to 
der  heaven,  and  in  one  of  the  most  the  other  three  younger  maidens,  as 
delightful  sjmts  on  the  surface  of  the  gold  is  more  valuable  tlian  dross,  or 
earth.  During  the  time  I  was  there,  Madeira  more  excellent  than  the 
it  was  the  vintage-season,  when  the  polluted  water  of  a  filthy  kennel, 
grapes  were  in  full  perfection,  (what  Miss  Brown  was  from  the  wolds 
a  treat  does  this  deUcious  fruit  afford  of  Lincolnshire,  young,  and  hand- 
toa  stranger!)  while  the  fragrance  some  as  Hebe.  The  other  two  were 
exhaled  from  the  vineyards,  by  the  sisters,  Jane  and  Mary  Helder: 
mid-day  sun,  is  sweeter  than  the  sweet  and  lovely  as  the  wild-flowers 
scent  wafted  from  the  peas-bloom,  that  decked  their  native  meadows  at 
after  an  autumnal  shower,  in  the  their  father  s  country-seat  on  tlie  bor- 
fields  of  England.  ders  of  Loch  Lomond.  Among  the 

In  this  charming  spot,  with  friends  gentlemen  was  Mr  Young,  a  Scots- 
so  pressing,  and  hearts  so  congenial,  man,  who  had  lately  crossed  the  At- 
1  loitered,  day  after  day,  as  if  loth  to  lantic  from  the  land  of  promise ;  he 
depart.  They  urged  me  to  stop  the  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  brimful 
whole  of  the  winter ;  but  my  evil  ge-  of  liberty,  equality,  and  indepen- 
uius  interfered,  and  1  determined,  dence.  As  we  had  positive  and  ne- 
after  two  months  residence,  to  bid  gative  electricity  in  the  same  atmos- 
them  adieu.  The  parting  wsls  sad,  phere,  it  was  possible  we  might  have 
the  eye  tearful ;  and  for  many  an  explosion ;  and  such  a  circura- 
days  after  I  left  them,  I  felt  a  load  stance  was  fully  expected.  Except 
uj>on  my  spirits,  wliich  at  first  pro-  two  Frenchmen,  the  others  were  all 
duced  lowmess,  and  afterwards  sunk  Englishmen, 
into  melancholy.  1  felt,  also,  or  On  the  second  day,  at  lUnner- 
thought  I  felt,  a  presentiment  that  time,  we  all  sat  down,  pretty  well 
some  evil  was  about  to  befal  me;  mv  recovered  from  sea-sickness.  Cap- 
days  of  pleasure  appeared  to  have  aU  tain  Martin  invited  Miss  F— 7"  ^ 
vanished,  and  I  b^ame  unhappy.  the  head  of  the  table,  and  paid  all 
It  was  in  the  beginning  of  Novem-  the  respect  possible  to  her  nobility, 
ber,  w  hen  1  went  on  board  the  Ro-  for  he  had  been  informed  that  she 
ver,  lying  m  Havre-de-Grace,  bound  was  of  the  superior  order  of  earui- 
for  Leith,  in  Scotland,  Captain  Mar-  born  mortals ;  and  being  a  ^ac^c 
tin  commander.  Among  the  pas-  man,  and  very  oblidng  withal,  w 
sengers,  consisting  of  four  ladies  and  was  desirous  that  the  whole  pai^' 
seven  gentlemen,  was  a  lady  of  ranic,  might  be  comfortable.  Lady  Jemt" 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Y orkshire,  the  ma  condescended  to  speak  to  no  0^ 

honourable  Miss  J emima  P - ,  who  but  the  captain.  I  kept  a  strict 

being  in  possession  of  a  large  dowry,  out,  and  observing  the  youth  W 
wth  au  immense  stock  of  pride,  was  America  to  smile,  1  instantly 
wngle,  having  never  once  been  soli-  that  mischief  was  brewing, 
cit^  to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  sendy  after,  he  bawled  out  to  ivi 

matrimony ;  and  yet  her  blood  was  P - ,  Madam,  1  shall  ^  ^  w 

as  free  from  stain  as  the  limpid  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  J  • 
stream  which  winds  its  way  from  the  She  affected  not  to  hear  1^> 
mountain,  and  her  line  of  descent  had  he  repeated  his  request  in  *  ^ 

•never  once  been  crossed  by  a  sm-  tone,  she  rose,  left  the  table,  ano^ 
gle  being  of  the  plebeian  race,  from  Tired  from  the  cabin,  mn^n“g  ^ 
time  immemorial.  This  antiquated  thing  about  vulgarity, 
branch  of  the  heraldic  tree  of  an  ho-  ders,  and  the  respect  due  to 
nourable  hous^,  had  now  seen  forty  in  high  life.  Mr  Young,  as  * 
summers,  had  hair  of  a  jet  black  hue,  rejoinder,  thought  one 
laige  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  a  peak-  as  another ;  and  that  among 


lantic  from  the  land  of  promise ;  he 
was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  brimful 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  As  we  had  positive  and  ne¬ 
gative  electricity  in  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere,  it  was  possible  wre  might  have 
an  explosion ;  and  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  was  fully  expected.  Except 
two  Frenchmen,  the  others  were  il 
Englishmen. 

On  the  second  day,  at  lUnner- 
time,  we  all  sat  down,  pretty  well 
recovered  from  sea-sickness.  Cap 
tain  Martin  invited  Miss  F-—  ^ 
the  head  of  the  table,  and  paid  all 
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in  his  opinion,  youtli,  beauty,  and  liness  is  a  virtue,  and  to  whom  tar 
good  sense,  were  equal,  if  not  supc-  and  grease  arc  utterly  abominable/* 
rior,  to  age,  an  ordinary  exterior,  and  “  Very  fine,”  returned  the  equality 
a  sounding  title.  In  about  ten  mi-  man,  and  finely  spoken  too;  in  your 
nutes,  Mr  Young  had  swallowed  his  time,  I  presume,  you  have  personated 
dinner,  and,  according  to  the  custom  high  characters — lords,  kings,  and 
in  America,  had  left  us,  and  was  emperors;  no  wonder,  then,  if  a  little 
smoking  a  segar  upon  deck-.  The  of  the  garnish  or  the  tinsel  of  haugh- 
lady  returned,  and  concluded  her  re-  tiness  should  still  cling  to  such  an 
past ;  after  which,  she  observed,  that  august  personage.  I  have  seen  you 
such  a  man  could  never  before  have  perform  King  Lear  on  the  Edin- 
dined  in  good  company.  He  is  re-  burgh  boards,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
turning,  madam,”  said  the  captain,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the 
“  from  a  country  where  rank  has  no  party,  (said  he,  looking  round  for 
distinctions  paid  to  it ;  but  1  can  approbation),  as  well  as  myself,  that 
assure  you  that  his  father  is  Laird  you  wdll  please  to  favour  us  with  a 

of  (i - .”  Indeed,  Sir !  then  I  .sonfr”  He  complied  ;  and  harmony 

am  truly  sorry  that  he  was  not  pro-  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
perly  introduced  to  me.”  When  the  scene  in  the  cabin,  however,  was 
greater  part  of  the  company  had  re-  quickly  altered.  In  the  evening,  the 
tired,  he  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that  w  ind  became  contrary;  and  we  con- 
Kliza  and  Mary  Helder  w’ere  daugh-  tinned  to  dodge  about  for  several 
ters  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  days,  without  making  much  hcad- 
of  Edinburgh  ;  that  of  the  residence  way.  The  sea  wras  rough,  the  sky 
of  the  party  he  had  no  particular  dark  and  cloudy,  the  wind  high,  and 
knowledge;  but  that,  if  one  might  for  five  days  we  were  tossed  about, 
judge  from  their  manners,  it  would  without  knowing  the  place  of  the 
not  be  right  to  class  them  among  the  ship.  At  length,  from  an  observa- 
mlgar ;  that  with  respect  to  the  tion  of  the  sun,  we  ascertained  that 
French  teacher  and  French  dancing-  we  were  in  .56®  north  latitude.  The 
master,  who  were  going  to  England,  wind  at  this  time  was  full  south, 
either  to  seek  or  repair  their  fortunes,  and  blew  very  fresh,  so  that  we  w'ere 
one  of  them  said  he  was  the  descen-  driven  towards  the  north  very  rapid- 
dant  of  a  Count,  and  the  other  de-  ly ;  in  a  few  days,  however,  it  chan- 
clarcd  that  one  of  his  ancestors,  at  no  ged  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  we 
distant  date,  was  a  Marquis.  began  to  return  slowly  to  the  south. 

Preliminaries beingthus  settled,  and  When  we  had  arrived  in  latitude* 
forms  properly  adjusted,  the  party  be-  57°,  and  supposing  that  we  were  a- 
came  cheerful,  the  joke  went  round ;  bout  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
even  Jemima  sometimes  deigned  to  Aberdeen,  the  wind  became  boister- 
force  a  smile;  and  mirth  and  convi-  ous,  and  we  began  to  ship  large  seas, 
viality  appeared  likely  to  continue  The  lights  were  all  out,  and  we  had 
for  tne  remainder  of  the  voyage,  no  fire ;  so  that  we  sat  in  the  dark, 
Mr  Young  expressed  a  wish  to  in-  shivering  with  cold,  agitated  with 
tro(luce  the  brave  sailors  into  the  terror,  and  clinging  to  the  table, — 
cabin.  Miss  Mary  Helder  thought  sometimes  nearly  thrown  over  it,  and 
it  Would  be  much  better  to  send  sometimes  thrown  violently  back- 
into  the  forecastle.  Miss  Je-  wards ;  for  the  ship  rolled  prodigious- 

^ima  P -  could  not  endure  such  ly.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  an 

dirty  creatures.  “  No,  madam,”  re-  immense  sea  carried  away  the  round- 
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for  lost.  Not  a  word  was  now  spo-  about  seven,  the  ship  was  thrown  in- 
ken,  and  nothing  was  heard,  save  the  to  a  narrow  passage  between  two  pro^ 
dashing  of  tlie  billows,  and  the  au-  jecting  rocks,  and  almost  immediate- 
dible  aspirations  of  devotion,  as  they  ly  filled.  We  were  all  sorely  cramped 
rose  to  heaven  from  the  hearts  of  by  the  cold,  and  the  uncomforuble 
creatures  in  the  utmost  distress,  on  pwition  we  had  so  long  sustained  • 
the  brink  of  destruction,  groaning  the  females  were  obliged  to  be  lifted 
inwardly  for  mercy,  clinging  to  life,  from  the  table,  and  to  be  carried 
and  supplicating  to  be  saved.  Whut  upon  deck.  By  degrees,  they  recover- 
an  awful  situation ! — all  without,  at  ed  the  use  of  their  limbs;  and  we 
intervals,  still  as  death,  for  perha^  began  to  concert  measures  for  our 
half  a  minute — horridly  still,  and  si-  preservation.  The  sailors  had,  some 
lent  as  the  grave ;  then  the  howling  of  them,  contrived  to  ascend  one  of 
of  the  tempest,  the  swelling  of  the  the  adjoining  crags,  which  had  aho- 
foam,  and  the  dreadful  sweeping  of  rizontal  surface,  about  twenty  feet 
the  waves,  which  rose  like  mountains  above  the  sea :  this  was  a  retreat 
above  us,  became  terrific  in  the  ex-  which  the  ladies  had  not  the  power 
treme.  At  twelve,  the  hurricane  in-  of  attaining.  A  large  iron  bar,  how. 
creased ;  a  large  wave  nearly  half-  ever,  was  soon  handed  to  the  men 

filled  the  cabin ;  Miss  P -  was  upon  the  rock,  which  they  as  quickly 

washed  from  her  seat,  and  thrown  drove  into  a  ^sure  in  the  stones ;  to 
against  locker.  1  heard  the  splash  this  a  rope  was  fastened,  so  that  the 
that  accompanied  her  scream,  and  male  passengers  could  aU  easily 
instantly  sprung  to  her  relief.  1  pla-  scramble  up,  by  taking  hold  of  the 
ced  her,  with  much  difficulty,  on  the  rope  with  both  hands.  The  only 
seat  against  the  table,  and  supported  difficulty  now  remaining  was,  how  to 
her  for  some  minutes,  until  her  re-  get  the  ladies  up.  A  couple  of  oars 
taming  senses  enabled  her  to  use  were  immediately  procured,  and  be- 
own  ef^rts.  ing  placed  in  a  sloping  direction. 

As  the  water  rose  up  nearly  to  the  nearlyagainst  the  top  of  tneeminenee, 
seats,  to  keep  out  of  it  as  much  as  a  rope  was  tied  round  the  waist  ol 
possible,  we  knelt  on  them,  and  held  each  of  them  ;  and  in  this  manner 
fast  by  the  table ;  but  we  were  all  they  were  all  easily  glided  to  the  top, 
perishing  with  cold,  especially  the  and  placed  in  safety.  The  hind  part 
ladies.  In  this  appalling  and  un-  of  the  ship  had  for  mme  time  been 
comfortable  situation,  we  supported  tom  off,  and  washed  iato  the  bowels 
ourselves  till  about  two  o'clock  in  of  tbe  deep ;  and  in  less  than  ^ 
the  morning,  when  we  were  com-  minutes  after  we  had  all  of  us  asccnd- 
pletely  drenched  by  another  wave,  ed  to  our  only  retreat  from  instant 
which  almost  filled  the  cabin  ;  and  death,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vey  1  ^ 
we  should  all  of  us  have  been  drown-  main^.  We  shuddered  with 
ed,  had  not  the  ship  been  cast  nearly  as  we  saw  the  last  fragments  depan- 

on  her  beam-ends,  and  tbe  water  ing;andev^onepre9entgivethanits 

thrown  out  again.  The  man  at  the  to  the  Almi^ty  for  such  s  greAt  ae~ 
helm  was  at  this  instant  swept  from  liveranee.  The  rock  was 
his  station,  to  be  seen  no  more.  We  by  a  stupendous  diff,  which  it 
were  now  fast  driving  on  a  lee-sbore,  imponible  to  scale  by  any  . 

and  expected  every  moment  the  ship  possessed  ;  and  it  only  ^ 

would  strike  upon  a  rock,  or  founder  our  reception  an  area  of 

at  sea.  However,  neither  of  these  square,  for  twentypersons  to  stss^ 

circumstances  took  place,  and,  to  our  on.  We  had  no  seats,  and  tne 
unspeakable  joy,  oay-light  at  last  blew  full  upon  us ;  we  ^  ^ 
began  to  dawn ;  we  oo^d  now  as-  comfortless,  and  had  no  ^ 

certain  how  matters  stood,  and  had  we  any  way  to  ^ 

though  no  hope  of  escape  remained  ship  or  boat  should  chance 
to  cheer  us,  our  case  was  not  so  de-  by,  and  take  us  f^®  ^ 

plorable  as  it  had  been  in  Uie  night ;  aole  abode.  The  ^ 

for  darkneas  and  danger  united,  form  means  to  fill  their  be- 

^e  UMst  terrific  situation  that  tbe  cuits,  soine  of  whim  tnoy  ^  g  frw 

imagination  k  capable  of  conceiving,  stowed  upon  ut ;  dr 

At  six  o'clock  we  could  a^  land,  SM,  '  limpita  wmch  they  found 
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I'lifis,  afforded  us  a  ‘iiouri&bing  aud  bare  surface  of*  the  cold  rock,  with 
very  savoury  repast.  Tills  kind  be-  the  heavens  for  our  canopy  !  The 
iiaviour  of  tiie  men  was  exceedingly  only  amelioration  which  our  present 
gratifying,  and  it  afforded  Mr  Young  condition  seemed  to  admit,  was  to 
an  opportunity  of  retaliating  u})on  raise  a  kind  of  wall,  to  defend  us  from 

Miss  P - and  the  tragedian,  a  lit-  the  wind  ;  and  in  tins  situation,  hud- 

tle  humorous  raillery.  Observing  died  together  in  a  heap,  we  passed  a 
the  gentleman  wedged  pretty  close  very  wretched,  uncomfortable,  and 
between  two  sailors,  he  asked  him  if  sleepless  night.  In  the  morning,  we 
he  tliought  the  air  was  containi-  feasted  on  the  remaining  biscuits, 
nated?’*  or  ‘‘  if  lie  felt  any  nausea  ?”  to  which  we  added  a  few  more  lim- 
Assuraing  a  very  melan^oly  look,  pits ;  and  then  we  sat,  looking  and 
the  Thespian  shook  his  head,  but  watching,  in  longing  expectation,  for 
made  no  reply.  lie  then  smilingly  a  ship  or  a  boat  to  come  and  release 
inquired  of  Miss  Jemima,  if  she  had  us  from  our  present  confinement.  At 
found  her  rank  or  her  high  birth  of  ten  o'clock,  a  schooner  was  visible, 
any  service  to  her  in  the  late  terrible  Oh,  what  a  glorious  sight !  This 
conflict?  “  Are  you  not,"  continued  gave  fresh  vigour  to  our  hopes;  we 
he, ‘‘ more  indebted  to  this  gentle-  hoisted  a  signal,  and  were  fortunate  e- 
inan,  w  ho,  at  the  risk  of  bis  own  life,  nough  to  attract  their  attention  ;  they 
rescued  ^ou  from  immediate  death  ?"  instantly  sent  out  their  boats,  and  in 
The  lady  acknowledged  her  obliga-  less  than  two  hours  we  were  all  iu 
lions,  and  declared  that  her  gratitude  safety  on  board  the  vessel,  where 
should  at  some  future  period  be  more  every  possible  care  was  taken  of  our 
substantially  shewn,  than  by  a  few  health  and  personal  comfort.  The 
i'lupty  thanks,  which,  as  they  gene-  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Leith,  in 
rally  cost  nothing,  are  frequently  as  forlorn  and  wretched  a  condition 
most  lavishly  bestowed.  I  told  her  as  any  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mor» 
that  1  was  already  amp/y  repaid,  be-  tal.  Miss  P - inquired  if  1  pro¬ 

cause  acts  of  humanky  are  their  own  posed  stopping  in  Edinburgh  ?  and 
reward.  As  Miss  P—  had  taken  being  informed  that  such  were  my 
off'  her  haughty  looks,  by  letting  intentions,  she  begged  me  to  give  her 
down  her  nose,  which  had  before  my  address,  with  which  1  complied, 
been  unmercifully  screwed  up,  and  and  we  very  soon  began  to  separate : 
as  her  lips,  which  had  been  consider-  those  who  nad  homes  went  thither : 


as  her  lips,  which  had  been  consider  _  , 

ably  protruded,  in  order  to  support  and  those  who  had  none,  went  and 
ber  up-turned  nose,  were  now  suffer-  sought  out  lodgings ;  so  that,  in  a 
^  to  resume  their  natural  posture,  short  time,  1  was  left  alone,  in  a 
1  thought  she  was  much  improved  in  state  of  poverty  and  dejection  al- 
ber  appearance;  indeed  she  was  most  unparalleled.  Ah  me!  (thought 
greatly  altered  for  t^  better ;  and  I,)  1  have  the  world  to  begin  anew, 
when  she  smiled  on  me  as  her  de»  bmily  clothed,  and  without  fHends ; 
liverer,  1  could  almost  fancy  that  she  every  face  1  sec  is  stran^  to  me ;  no 
was  agreeable,  and  that  she  had  once  one  knows  me ;  my  lot  is  cast  in  an 
been  rather  handsome*  1  had,  how-  unknown  land,  and  all  my  compa^ 
ever,  long  been  convinced  that  pride  nions  have  left  me.  On  searching  my 
Spoils  many  a  pretty  face ;  that  the  pockets,  1  found  just  three  crown- 
stupid  stare,  and  cuttort^  counte-  pieces ;  the  remainder  of  ray  clothea, 
nance,  put  on  by  the  rich,  to  enforce  mid  rather  more  than  tira  hundred 
J’cspect  from  the  needy,  are  enemies  guineas,  having  been  lost  in  the  sh^ 
*0  grace  and  beauty  in  the  fair  sex,  At  first  1  took  up  my  abode  in  L^tn, 
^  render  stupidity  more  glaring,  with  an  elderly  matron,  who  «ye 
and  deformity  more  deformed,  in  the  me  a  room  and  a  bed  for  two  Hiih- 
of  creaiiou.  lings  a«week,  and  1  waa  to  find  my 

Night,  with  her  sable  maolli^  own  provisioiis.  1  immediately  ch^- 
^as  again  about  to  involve  us  in  colated  some  cards,  bou^t  some 
^a^kness.  What  a  luxury,  in  our  drawing  materials,  and  prepared  my- 
pi^csent  situation,  would  a  ■  little  dry  aelf  to  take  likenmaea,  at  fonner 
atriw  have  been  to  rest  upon  I  but  oocaiionH*  My  last  crown-piece  had 
and  draggled  as  we  were,  we  been  given  to  my  landlady  on  tfe 
t^ld  only  hope  to  deep  on  the  second  moming  after  my  amval  ; 
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elapsed,  and  my  maitresse  d’hotel  ing  every  day  more  transparent,  and 
had  not  again  asked  me  for  money ;  1  in  a  few  more  days  my  hideous  jh)- 
was,  however,  in  continual  alarm,  for  verty  must  have  been  seen  through 
fear  of  such  an  interrogatory  being  it.  I  was  afraid  of  the  world’s  frown; 
put;  and  every  time  her  mouth  open-  for  when  a  man  is  once  known  to  be 
ed,  I  expected,  before  it  would  close  poor,  all  respect  for  him  instantly 
again,  that  a  demand  would  be  made  vanishes  ;  he  speaks,  but  no  answer 
upon  my  empty  purse.  On  the  ele-  is  made  to  his  inquiries ;  he  gives 
venth  day,  on  returning  from  my  af-  his  opinion,  but  it  is  not  attended  to  ; 
temoon’s  promenade,  I  was  informed  he  tells  his  tale,  but  no  one  listens ; 
that  a  gentleman  in  a  carriage  had  his  talents  are  under-rated ;  his  ge- 
been  inquiring  for  me,  and  that  he  nius  despised  ;  his  friends  will  slight 
had  left  his  card.  It  was  the  great  him  ;  no  one  will  visit  him ;  and  he 

Dr  G - ,  who  had  done  me  the  ho-  is  frequently  left  to  pine  in  solitude, 

nour  of  a  call,  and  I  immediately  re-  and  to  expire  in  misery, 
paired  to  his  dwelling,  and  found  him  In  a  short  time  I  became  known, 
in  his  study,  in  full  expectation  of  and  I  obtained  a  little  employment, 
my  arrival.  He  inform^  me,  that  but  not  sufficient  to  support  me  in 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  have  a  mi-  comfort,  or  to  place  me  on  an  equal 
mature  likeness  of  his  wife,  but  that  footing  with  such  companions  as  it 
she  was  dead,  and  in  her  grave.  It  was  my  wish  to  associate  with ;  but 
is,’*  he  continued,  I  am  afraid,  a  there  is  so  much  sameness  in  the  eve- 
very  hopeless  case ;  however,  if  you  ry-day  business  of  life,  that  it  is  only 
please,  you  can  try,  and  if  you  do  the  crosses,  and  the fortunaie  chancesy 
not  succeed,  no  harm  w  ill  be  done ;  I  which  are  worth  recording.  A  part, 
will  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  and  a  great  part,  of  mankind,  get  up 
there  the  matter  will  end.  I  loved  only  to  eat,  and  lie  down  but  to  sleep; 
my  wife  very  tenderly,  and  was  about  these  are  lucky  wights.  Others  are 
to  have  a  portrait  of  her  taken,  be-  condemned  to  eat  the  bread  of  care, 
fore  she  was  snatched  from  me,  to  a  labour  the  live-long  day,  and  en- 
better  w^orld.  I  have  been  thinking  dure  the  summer’s  heat  and  winter  s 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  cold; — but  these  drudges  are  dcspis- 
make  a  likeness  of  her,  from  the  de-  ed,  are  treated  little  better  than 
scription  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  brutes,  and  esteemed  but  as  men  ot 
you,  and  I  assure  yon  that  her  fea-  the  lowest  grade.  Strange  !  that  the 
tures  are  indelibly  fixed  in  my  me-  idle,  the  proud, and  the  w.ve’i<x'i«diou  i 
mory.”  I  told  him,  that  I  would  ex-  be  preferred  to  the  industrious,  t  e 
ert  my  utmost  efforts  to  execute  useful,  and  the  worthy ;  or  that  tne 
what  he  was  so  desirous  of  possessing.  Dandy  and  the  booby  Esquire  shou 
that  I  had  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  be  esteemed  more  than  the  ploug  - 
success ;  and  he  immediately  began  man,  the  mechanic,  the  sailor,  ort  e 
to  describe  to  me  his  dear  lost  help-  merchant ;  but  so  it  is.  Manbn  a 
mate.  In  this  instance  I  was  fortu-  full  of  vagaries;  nonsense,  fas  » 
natc,  for,  after  a  few  trials,  I  produ-  and  folly,  are  tlie  supreme  rulers,  a 
ced  him  a  picture  which  he  declared  govern  the  manners  and  customs* 
was  her  very  image.”  This  sue-  taste,  the  virtue,  and  almost  a 
cess,  however,  I  attributed  more  to  actions  of  men,  with  a  tyrannic 
chance  than  to  skill,  and  more  to  almost  absolute  sway.  „ 

folly  than  either ;  but,  be  this  as  it  On  removing  from  Leitli  to 
may,  I  felt  quite  another  kind  of  be-  burgh,  1  took  lodging  ^ 
ing  after  I  had  pocketed  the  guinea,  Gordon,  a  fish  woman  in  C-ano 
which  the  Doctor,  in  a  kind  of  extacy.  This  woman  w’as  repute  , 
threw  upon  the  Uble.  ^Vhen  I  had  saved  two  thousand 
got  home,  I  hurled  the  guinea  on  the  business.  In  a  short  time,  s 
table  of  my  hostess,  with  as  much  me  lodgings,  for  keeping  _ 

go(rf  will,  and  almost  with  as  mudi  This,  I  then  thought,  ^  \ 

delight,  as  the  Doctor  had  paid  it  to  nate  circumstance, 
tne.  I  told  her  to  take  out  of  it  what  had  little  to  do,  nay  employ 
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tending  only  to  the  better  sort  of  questionable  authority.  This  is  a 
trades-lblk  ;  for  as  my  dress  was  kind  of  harmless  ignorance,  at  which 
vfry  plain,  1  could  not,  with  proprie-  one  may  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,  but 
ty,  approach  the  grandees  of  the  not  openly  ;  incredulity  would  be 
Caledonian  metropolis.  In  this  way  esteemed  a  great  offence,  for  the  ex- 
1  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  istence  of  hobgoblins  was  as  firmly 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  believed  in,  at  that  period,  as  the 
had  saved  nearly  two  guineas,  with  truths  of  Holy  Writ  1  have  lived, 
which  1  intended  to  have  improved  however,  to  see  this  belief  much  on 


j  my  wardrobe  ;  but  this  laudable  de- 
i  sign  was  quickly  frustrated.  jMy 

I  mistress  sacrificed  every  evening  in 
copious  libations  to  Bacchus,  and  as 
this,  in  my  eyes,  was  extremely  dis¬ 
gusting,  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling 
her  how  unbecoming  and  odious  such 
j  a  practice  appeared  in  a  female.  I 
had  nothing  in  view  but  her  good  ; 
could  gain  nothing,  if  she  followed  my 
j  advice ;  it  was  dictated  in  pure  friend¬ 
ship,  in  the  cause  of  virtue ;  but,  as 
a  rew'ard  for  my  meddling,  I  w'as  de¬ 
sired  to  provide  myself  immediately 
I  with  another  lodging.  This  was  a 

(serious  affair,  an(l  eventually  drove 
me  for  a  short  time  from  Edinburgh. 
On  examining  the  list  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  a  newspaper,  I  found  that 
a  designer,  or  draftsman,  was  want¬ 
ed,  and  to  whom  a  handsome  salary 
was  offered,  at  the  potteries,  near 
Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire;  and  I 
instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  apply 
personally  for  the  situation  :  but  as 
’  my  funds  were  in  a  very  wretched 
j  condition,  I  was  obliged  to  w’alk. 

I  The  distance  is  something  more  than 
I  two  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  a  jour- 
{  ncy,  which,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 

I  a  (lay  might  be  accomplished  in  six 
days.  On  a  Monday  morning  early 
1  sallied  forth,  writh  my  staff  in  my 
hand,  my  feet  well  shocl,  and  just  a 
guinea  in  my  pocket,  to  bear  my 
fcxpvnses.  The  odd  sort  of  company 
which  one  sometimes  meets  witn  on 
the  road  is  amusing ;  on  the  first  day, 
I  I  fell  in  with  a  farmer ;  we  trudged 
j  away,  and  beat  the  hoof  together.  I 
j  very  soon  discovered  that  my  com- 
j  panion  was  a  believer  in  ghosts,  to- 
j  gether  with  all  the  tribes  of  brownies 
and  fairies,  shagged-foals  and  witch- 
he  knew  well  the  secret  history 
of  their  exploits,  the  feats  each  class 
had  individually  performed ;  all  of 
i  which  he  gave  me  in  a  w'ell- narrated 
I  history,  to  part  of  which  he  had  been 
!  an  eye-witness,  and  of  the  rest,  his 
j  information  had  been  acquired  from 
I  authentic  sources,  and  the  most  un- 


the  wane ;  and,  in  another  half  cen¬ 
tury,  such  tales  and  such  beings  will 
have  vanished  from  the  earth ;  or, 
like  the  stars  during  the  day-time, 
they  w'ill  be  overpowered  by  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  truth.  The  only  wonder 
that  will  then  remain  wull  be,  how 
such  tales  could  have  ever  been  in¬ 
vented  ;  much  more,  how  they  could 
ever  have  been  believed,  by  persons 
professing  to  have  common  sense. 

On  the  second  evening  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  near  the  Border,  and  here  the 
believer  in  ghosts  and  1  parted.  I 
took  up  my  abode  for  the  night  at  a 
tavern,  the  master  of  which  was  both 
farmer  and  publican.  Having  taken 
some  refreshment,  1  seated  myself  in 
a  snug  corner,  near  the  fire,  where  1 
could  smoke  my  pipe,  drink  my  ale, 
and  be  ready  to  note  occurrences  as 
they  might  take  place.  I  must  can¬ 
didly  confess,  that,  before  this  even¬ 
ing,  1  had  never  seen  eating  perform¬ 
ed  in  full  perfection.  The  labourers 
who  had  been  out  in  the  fields  since 
morning,  commenced  their  repast, 
which  might  be  called  either  dinner 
or  supper,  or,  with  more  propriety,  it 
might  be  said  to  be  Loih  in  one.  The 
dumplings,  rolled  in  a  sort  of  treacle 
dip,  vanished  like  snow  before  the 
sun  in  summer ;  large  pieces  were 
thrust  into  their  mouths,  and  went 
down  their  throats  witli  a  single 
twist  of  the  jaw,  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  mastication  appearing  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  And  the  bacon — but  bacon 
three  inches  thick,  without  a  morsel 
of  lean,  is  a  slippery  substance ;  the 
potatoes  must  have  neen  well  cooked, 
the  small  beer  had  been  warmed, 
and  all  these  articles  vanished  with  a 
gusto  that  would  have  astonished  an 
epicure,  and  in  quantities  that  w'ould 
have  surprised  a  London  alderman. 
Oh!  thought  I,  what  glee,  what 
pleasure  there  seems  to  be  in  eating  ! 
what  a  luxury  is  dumpling  and 
treacle  sauce,  potatoes  and  fat  bacon  ! 
The  men  absolutely  appeared  to  be  in 
extacies.  But  it  was  all  easily  ac- 
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counted  for ;  long  fasting  and  the  if  they  knew  what  distance  1  then 

cold  had  sharpened  their  apf^tites,  was  from  P - house  ?  They  in- 

and  enabled  the  poor  rascals  in  this  formed  me  that  I  was  still  distant 
way  to  work  wonders.  Ten  minutes  from  it  at  least  ten  miles,  and  that  it 
after  this  tremendous  gorge  they  re-  stood  about  half  a  mUe  on  the  richt- 
tired  to  bed,  fell  asleep,  and  left  na-  hand  side  of  the  road  on  which  1  was 
ture  at  liberty  to  work  a  miracle,  or  now  travelling.  About  noon,  1  saw 
what  might  at  least  be  esteemed  as  a  large  house  in  the  situation  dcscrib- 
such  ;  that  is,  to  enable  them  to  per-  ed  to  me,  and  near  to  it  was  a  small 
form  another  such  feat  in  the  mom-  group  of  dwellings,  in  which  I  found 
ing,  before  they  went  out  into  the  the  village  ale-house.  The  landlord, 
fields.  a  stout,  vulgar-looking  boor,  betur 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  happen-  fed  than  taught,  was  sitting  on  the 
ed  before  I  arrivetl  at  Newcastle.  I  long-settle ;  but  he  rose  as  1  entered, 
got  to  the  end  of  my  journey  about  and  offered  me  a  seat  by  his  side, 
four  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  even-  which  I  accepted.  After  having  ta- 
ing,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  in-  ken  a  little  refreshment,  1  inqui- 
quire  about  the  situation  which  had  red  of  Mr  Boniface  whom  the  large 
cost  me  so  much  labour  ;  but  I  was  house,  pointing  in  the  direction  in 
too  late ;  it  w'as  disposed  of ;  it  had  which  it  stood,  belonged  to  ?  “  Ye’re 
been  taken  that  very  morning !  Oh !  if  a  stranger  in  thoose  parts,  then,  1 
I  had  arrived  only  one  day  sooner ;  or  foind  ?  Whoy,  it's  the  seat  of  the 

if  1  had  not  come  at  all !  I  had  only  P - *s  ;  the  whole  parish  here  Ik- 

one  solitary  shilling  left.  I  had  a  longs  to  Sir  Tummas,  besoide  many 
watch — but  it  had  been  my  mother's  other  placins  i'  different  pearts  o’  the 
watch.  I  had  a  ring — ^it  had  been  country  as  I  only  listened,  he  con. 
iny  mother's  ring.  How  could  I  part  tinued,  **  yo  mean  the  big  stone 
with  either?  Chi  Monday  morning,  hoose  there  reight  anent,  don’t  ye? 
I  told  my  situation  to  the  master  of  doo  ye  naw  Sir  Tummas  ?”  1  answer- 
the  boarding-house,  gave  him  my  ed  tnat  I  had  heard  speak  of  such  a 
shilling,  and  offered  to  leave  witn  gentleman.  **  Then  may  be  ye're  a 

him,  as  a  ptedgCy  my  ring;  but  he  constable,  and  are  going  to  him  about 

refused  it,  told  me  1  had  an  honest  a  case  o'  l^tardy  ?"  “  No.”  ell, 
face,  and  that  he  would  trust  me  the  perhaps  summat  about  poaching  ? 
remainder,  which  amounted  to  two  ‘‘  No."  W ell,  well,  its  noa  busi- 
■hilUngs  and  sixpence.  ness  o'  moine."  “  But,  has  the  baro- 

1  commenced  my  return,  retraced  net  a  sister?"  “Ye  mean  Lady 
my  steps,  and  wandered  in  a  melan-  Jemoima,  I  should  think ;  yes,  shu 
choly  mood  towards  Scotland.  In  is  his  sister,  an'  a  reight 
the  afternoon,  I  knocked  at  the  door  shu  is ;  many's  the  wet  e'e  there  11  he 
of  a  genteel-looking  house,  related  when  shu  goo's.*'  “Is  she  about  to 
my  distress,  and  begged  the  lady  leave  this  place  then  ?”  “  Noa,  but 
would  permit  me  to  take  her  likeness,  ye  know  shu  mun  dee  as  well  as  utber 
or  that  of  any  of  her  family :  she  ro-  folke."  “  Why?  she  is  not  old. 
plied,  that  if  I  would  draw  a  minia-  “  Noa,  only  a  bit  o'  th'  wrong  s*id<^ 
ture  of  her  little  girl,  and  it  was  any  o'  forty  ;  noa,  noa,  I'm  th  owdest  o 
thing  like  her,  the  would  give  me  five  th'  two :  my  mother  was  cook-waa 


avow  aava  ovaaa  •  ^  ^ 

shu  was  browt  to  bed  o  tl^  5 
lady  Jemoima ;  an  I  shyll  be 
three  the  next  owd  candlemas 

iver  curaa."  “  Is  she 
I,  smiling  at  his  Yorkime  1^^ 

“  W^hoy,  middling  “  ^  ^  loijte 
shu's  no  prouder  than  '*fi'**^  . 
folke  gen^mUy  am.  Hermoth^a^ 
proud,  an  ye  loike ;  but  then,  J 
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shu  was  a  lonl’s  dawtcr,  an*  shu  led  Gawky  opened  the  parlour  door,  ami 
the  owd  baronet,  Sir  Charles,  a  sad  was  about  to  usher  them  in,  1  rose 
sort  o’  life  o’nt,  cos  he  was  only  a  from  iny  chair :  Sir  Thomas  stopped 
|)oor  knight,  as  shu  called  him.**  short,  and  observed  to  mine  hostess, 

“  Do  they  ever  come  among  you  that  as  she  had  company  in  this 
people  of  the  village  ?”  “  Oh  yes  ;  room,  they  would  go  into  another, 

the  carriage  went  bye  just  afore  you  “  By  no  means,  Sir  Thomas,”  re- 
came  in,  an*  1  guess  they'll  be  here  plied  the  landlady  ;  that  is  only  a 
again  soon  ;  Lady  Jemoima  an*  her  man  upon  travel,  and  I  dare  say  that 
brother  are  boath  in  it,  an*  I  expect  he  has  got  up  to  go  away.”  1  felt 
they’ll  boath  cum  in  as  they  cum  indignant  at  the  woman’s  insinua- 
hack,  for  he  wants  to  buy  ray  pollard  tion,  and  was  advancing  across  the 
coo  an  cofe ;  aye,  an*  a  rare  milker  shu  room  towards  the  door,  when  Jemi- 
is ;  whoy,  when  shu’s  new  bare,  shu  ma  saw  me,  and  in  an  instant  knew 
gees  twelve  quarts  at  a  meal,  and  ye  me.  I  cannot  possibly  be  mis- 
inay  gather  ten  pund  o*  butter  in  a  taken,”  she  exclaimed,  “  it  must  be 
week  fra  her.  Mayhap  ye  would  him.  Are  you  not,”  said  she,  ad- 
loike  to  see  hur,  an  shu’s  i’  th'  pingle,  vancing,  “  Mr  Rogers  I  informe<l 
cloase  by  th’  hoose  here.  Sir  Turn-  her,  that  my  name  was  Henry  Ro¬ 
mas  has  set  his  mind  on  her,  but  he  gers ;  and  she  desired  me  to  be  seat- 
shan’t  ha’  her  for  a  fardin*  less  than  She  now  proceeded  to  inform 

ten  gowden  guineas,  as  sure  as  my  her  brother,  that  1  was  the  gentle- 
neam’s  Dick  Gawky.”  This  infor-  man  she  had  so  often  mentioned  to 
mation  made  my  heart  flutter ;  and  him  as  having  saved  her  life  on 
1  soon  felt  like  a  man  in  a  fever,  board  the  ship,  when  returning 
Should  I  wait  and  see  her,  or  should  from  France.  Sir  Thomas  shook 
I  proceed  on  my  journey  ?  Perhaps  my  hand,  and  gave  me  a  very  cor- 
she  would  not  recollect  me ;  but  how  dial  invitation  to  his  house.  He  im¬ 
am  1  to  get  back  to  Edinburgh,  or  mediately  left  us,  and  went  out,  1 
where  am  1  to  sleep  the  coming  suppose,  to  purchase  Mr  Gawky’s 
night }  I  am  a  poor  solitary  wan-  “  coo  and  cofe.”  Miss  P— •  pro- 
derer,  almost  pennyless,  shabbily  ceeded  to  inquire  whether  I  had  ever 
dressed,  and  sitting  in  the  kitchen  of  received  a  letter  from  her  ?  and  on 
an  ale-house :  how  then  is  it  possi-  being  informed  that  1  had  not,  she 
ble  that  she  can  notice  me,  placed  as  replied  that  she  had  sent  three,  at 
1  am,  in  such  miserable  circum-  different  times,  but  that  as  no  an- 
stances  ?  1  inquired  of  my  host  if  swer  had  been  returned,  that  was  to 
he  had  another  apartment,  with  her  a  convincing  proof  that  1  had 
which  1  could  be  accommodated?  not  received  any  of  them.  But 
**  AVhoy,  man,  I  doan’t  naw,  there’s  which  way  were  you  travelling,  Mr 
the  i^loiir  there,  an  there’s  no  a  Rogers  ?  were  you  seeking  me  out, 
body  in  it,  but  it’s  cleancxi  up  for  the  to  scold  me  for  my  apparent  neglect, 
parish  meeting,  at’s  to  be  to-neet—  or  to  what  cause  am  1  to  impute 
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desire  to  see  and  speak  with  her. 
Before  her  brother  returned,  she 
begged  iny  acceptance  of  notes  for 
fifty  pounds,  observing,  that  she  and 
her  brother  would  be  extremely  glad 

to  see  me  at  P - house,  to  spend 

a  month  with  them,  or  longer,  if  I 
found  it  agreeable  and  convenient. 
“  In  a  day  or  two,**  added  she,  I 
shall  expect  that  favour.  Let  me  see,** 
she  continued,  “  this  is  Thursday  ; 
on  Saturday  I  will  come  for  you  in 
the  carriage,  and  I  will  be  here  pre¬ 
cisely  at  twelve  o*clock,  so  pray  be 
ready,  and  do  not  disappoint  me.**  I 
bowe<l  acquiescence,  and  she  left  me  ; 
but  1  heard  her  giving  strict  orders 
to  Madam  Gawky  to  treat  me  with 
proper  respect,  which  that  lady  pro- 
mis^,  and  actually  performed  to  a 
tittle.  I  liad  no  difficulty  in  per¬ 
ceiving  the  reason  Miss  P - had 

for  w'ishing  me  to  wait  a  day  or  tw  o, 
before  1  was  introduced  at  the  CTeat 
house ;  my  clothes  would  not  have 
done  much  honour  to  a  drawing¬ 
room.  The  baronet  returned,  and 
told  me,  that  he  hoped  to  sec  me  at 
the  time  ap|X)inted  by  his  sister ; 
the  carriage  drove  oft^  and  I  was 
again  alone,  left  to  wonder  at  the 
curious  events  that  fill  up  our  des¬ 
tiny.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
lady  of  the  house  entered  the  par¬ 
lour  with  a  profound  reverence :  “  I 
have.  Sir,**  said  she,  “  lighted  a  fire 
in  the  dining-room  above  stairs, 
and  sliall  be  extremely  glad  if  your 
honour  will  be  so  kind  as  to  step  up, 
for  1  expect  the  parish  officers  will 
be  here  shortly,  and  they  would  be 
very  unfit  company  for  a  gentleman, 

and  especially  a  friend  of  the  P - 

family.”  She  immediately  led  the 
way,  begged  I  would  follow  her,  was 
sorry  that  the  stairs  were  so  steep, 
and  the  stair>case  so  dark,  but  hoped 
my  honour  would  excuse  it.  Her 
husband  was  holding  the  dining¬ 
room  door  open ;  he  was  sorry  that 
they  had  not  better  accommodations, 
hojxd  1  would  excuse  the  liberties 
he  had  taken  when  I  first  entered, 
and  called  himself  a  foo/,  for  not 
knowing  (what  1  did  not  know  my- 
sdf)  that  1  was  one  of  Sir  Thomas's 
friends.  1  ordered  him  to  bring  me 
up  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  pen  and 
ink,  and  desired  him'to  get  me  change 
for  a  five-pound-note,  and  to  be  as 
handy  as  possible :  he  bowe<l,  and 


quickly  returned  with  what  I  want- 
ed.  Before  he  left  me,  1  was  inter¬ 
rogated  as  to  what  I  would  take ;  he 
had  excellent  Port  wine,  poultry  and 
pigeons,  ducks  and  turkeys.  “  That 
is  sufiicient,**  said  1 ;  “  but  1  willring 
the  bell,  and  give  orders  for  what  I 
may  want ;  let  me  have  some  tea, 
however,  in  about  half  an  hour.” 
“  Your  honour  shall  be  obeyed,”  was 
the  reply,  and  he  made  his  exit. 

I  w  as  already  more  than  half  sur- 
feited  with  the  obsequious  fawning 
of  these  vulgar  wretches,  who,  on 
my  first  entry,  had  they  but  known 
my  circumstances,  and  the  extent  of 
my  finances,  would  scarcely  have 
furnished  me  wdth  a  morsel  of  their 
coarse  bread,  old  milk  cheese,  and 
a  pint  of  swipes,  called  by  them 
ale,  or  strong-beer ;  but  now,  af¬ 
ter  I  had  been  smiletl  upon  by  the 
great  folks  of  the  big  house,  they 
would  have  licked  the  dust  from  my 
dirty  shoes,  and  almost  thought 
themselves  honoured  by  the  action, 
if  I  had  only  been  mean  and  despi¬ 
cable  enough  to  have  commanded 
them.  Such  people,  however,  are 
excusable,  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider,  that  there  are  shoe-lickers  in 
stations  far  superior  to  that  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  publican  and  his  wife.  The 
man  wno  has  seen  thirty,  and  has 
lived  with  his  eyes  open,  has  seen  that 
among  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  Lords 
and  Ladies,  and  the  whole  race  of  the 
nobility,  down  to  the  stupid,  half- 
rocked,  country  Esquire,  there  art* 
great  numbers  of  shoe-lickers.  More¬ 
over,  that  among  the  dignitaries  o 
the  church,  the  Bishops  and  Deans, 
the  Rectors  and  Vicars,  down  to  t  e 
humble  and  laborious  Curates-^j'ttt 
among  these  there  are  sboe-hekers- 
If  we  proceed  with  the  Senators  an 
Electors,  the  Placemen  and  len- 
sioners,  we  shall  find  that  the  "O 
swarms  with  shoe-lickers.  1 
diately  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  e 
to  my  Newcastle  creditor ; 
stead  of  balf-a-crown,  I  carefully 
placed  half-a-guinea  under  ^  ’ 

and  desired  him  to  acknowl  h 
receipt  of  it,  by  a  letter  ^^/ect 
at  this  place ;  which  he  did,  b> 
of  post,  and  blessed  his  stars 
skill  in  physiognomy.  Karly  the^^ 
morning  I  set  out  for  *h 
market-towm,  which  was 
where  I  arrived  about  ten  o 
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the  forenoon.  As  1  walked  along  1  remained  within  all  the  ensuing 
the  street,  I  met  a  drunken  man,  morning,  conning  over  my  chequered 
and  desired  he  would  be  so  good  as  fate,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  Miss 

to  shew  me  the  way  to  the  Inn  ;  but  P - .  I  w^as  astonished,  when  I  con- 

all  the  answer  1  could  get,  was,  sidered  what  a  change  had  taken  place 
“  veal !  (ale)  hurro  for  yeal !”  I  pro-  in  a  few  days  ;  1  had  now  every  per- 
0L*tHled  to  ask  another,  but  ^V"at-  sonal  comfort  that  any  man  could 
ton  for  ever  !  hurro  for  yeal  !’*  was  wish  for;  all  the  rest  I  looked  upon  as 
all  //e  could  say.  Another  shout-  tinsel,  for  the  that  was  offered 

ed  “  No  Wattoii !  buckets  o*  yeal !  was  paid  neither  to  my  merit  nor  my 
buckets  0*  yeal !  hurro  !  yeal  for  virtue,  and  would  all  vanish  the  mo- 
ever !”  a  fourth  stared  in  my  face,  ment  that  I  left  this  place,  and  w'as 
and  asked  me  if  1  had  got  a  ha’penny  ?  not  under  the  shadow  of  the  Baronet’s 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  affir-  authority.  1  was  vexed  when  I  re- 
inative,he  led  the  way,  and  I  followed  fleeted  on  the  uncomfortable  manner 
him  to  the  Tiger  Inn,  which  stands  in  which  1  had  lived  since  my  return 
in  the  market-place.  I  was  some-  from  the  continent.  Why  did  I  not 
what  astonished  at  the  scene  I  had  write  to  my  brother,  who  was  rolling 
witnessed  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  in  riches,  to  request  the  loan  of  a  few 
it  had  been  lately  rumoured  that  an  pounds,  to  enable  me  to  offer  my  ser- 
election  was  likely  to  take  place,  in  vices  to  the  higher  classes,  by  which 
a  few  months ;  and  that  this  rumour  means  1  should  have  made  a  comfort- 
had  been  sufficient  to  derange  the  in-  able  subsistence,  instead  of  wasting 
tellects  of  half  the  electors  of  this  my  time  in  loathsome  poverty,  and 
burgh.  Such  numsculls  as  these  no  living  partly  at  the  expense  of  a 
prudent  man  would  deem  capable  of  drunken  fishwoman  ?  1  also  began 
telling  out  change  for  a  guinea,  nor  of  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of  my  conduct, 
counting  twenty  sheep  from  a  drove  of  when  I  recollected  that  I  had  never 
a  hundred ;  and  yet  such  crack-brain-  once  written,  either  to  my  brother  or 
ed,  sottish  bumpkins,  are  esteemed  my  sister,  since  I  left  London  ;  and, 
sufficiently  conqietent  to  select  mem-  for  ought  I  could  tell,  it  was  impos- 
bers  for  the  British  Senate !  !  In  a  sible  they  could  know  whether  I  was 
short  time  I  had  laid  in  a  sufficient  dead  or  alive.  I  never  knew  to  what 
quantity  of  linen,  and  every  other  cause  it  would  be  proper  to  attribute 
kind  of  wearing  apparel ;  and,  after  this  neglect ;  I  was  not  devoid  of  sin- 
dinner,  I  hired  a  post-chaise,  to  carry  cere  brotherly  affection  ;  my  heart 
me  and  my  luggage  to  the  sign  of  was  open  to  every  virtuous  feeling ; 
the  Hell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  nature  was  mild,  and  iny  dispo- 

1* - house,  and  kept  by  Mr  Gaw-  sition  friendly,  and  yet  I  neglected 

ky.  As  I  was  now  dressed  in  a  very  the  duties  that  form  the  social  com- 
t;legant  suit  of  black,  the  respect  pact;  and  sometimes  looked  upon, 
paid  by  my  host  and  his  wife,  on  as  frivolous,  those  endearing  connec- 
mv  return,  suffered  no  diminution,  tions  which  bind  society  in  its  gene- 
fne  exciseman,  who  saw  me  as  I  ral  sympathies,  and  which  constitute 
''ent  into  the  parlour,  was  sure  I  was  the  greatest  happiness  that  can  be 
a  nobleman  travelling  in  disguise, —  found  among  created  beings.  About 
the  barber  swore  he  had  dressed  me  eleven  o’clock,  the  landau  drove  up 
a  hundred  times  when  he  was  valet  to  the  door,  and  the  Baronet  and  his 
to  f^ir  Thomas,  and  he  was  certain  sister  alighted  ;  Sir  Thomas  behave<l 
that  I  was  either  an  Earl  or  a  Lord,  in  a  most  friendly  manner, — gave  me 
Of  what  signification  could  it  be  to  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  his  maii- 
these  wiseacres,  whether  1  was  a  sion, — said  he  was  going  a  few  miles 
Lord  or  an  Artist  ?  But  people  love  farther,  but  that  his  sister  would  ac- 
to  talk  about  ‘^great  folks, ^’and  '^peo-  company  me  to  his  residence,  which 
pie  of  ancient  family,”  and  this  is  a  I  should  find  at  a  short  distance,  and, 
u'eakness  with  which  nearly  all  ranks  as  the  morning  was  fine,  he  hoped 
of  society  in  Great  Britain  are  consu  our  walk  would  be  a  pleasant  one. 

deraljly  infected  /  It  was  always  my  Miss  P - observed,  as  we  saunter- 

ODinion,  that  the  industrious  man,  ed  along,  that  I  was  an  apt  scholar, 
who  is  strict  in  his  duty,  and  lives  and  that  1  had  perfectly  understood 
virtuously^  is  inferior  to  wo  man,  her  meaning  ;  my  appearance,  she 
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thought^  was  greatly  improved,  and,  more  than  seven  years  ago  r”  1  iu, 
as  ^ev  had  several  ladies  visiting  at  formed  her,  that  about  a  year  after  1 
their  house,  it  was  not  impossible  left  London,  I  embarked  for  Amster- 
but  that,  among  some  of  them,  I  dam,  where  I  continued  almost  two 
might  make  a  conquest.  ‘‘  We  have  years ;  that  I  proceeded  from  thence 
one  female  visitor  of  your  name  from  to  Paris ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
London ;  she  is  about  your  age,  is  time  that  1  returned  from  France 
very  pretty,  and  extremely  well  ac-  she  was  herself  pretty  well  acquaini- 
complished  in  every  thing  that  gives  ed  with  it.  “  Yes,  my  dear  Henry, 
ilignity  and  worth  to  a  woman,  for  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that 
Were  you  ever  in  London,  Mr  Ro-  you  should  snatch  me  from  death, 
^rs  y  Yes,  madam,  1  was  bom  when  every  ray  of  hope  had  become 
in  that  city."  “  And  what  was  your  extinct,  and  when  no  one  else  either 
father  ?"  “  He  had  a  place  in  the  could  or  would  have  assisted  me.” 
Customs,  but  he  died  during  my  in-  Your  hauteur,  my  dear  madam, 
fancy."  “  And  what  became  of  your  haul  created  no  sympathy  in  the  breast 
mother  after  bis  death?"  “  She  of  any  one  of  the  passengers ;  even  7 
kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  la-  saved  you  only  on  the  same  princi- 
dies,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo-  pie  that  would  have  prompted  me  to 
lis."  Had  you  any  brothers,  or  save  the  life  of  any  other  human  be- 
sisters?"  “  1  have  a  brother  named  ing ;  for  at  that  time,  1  not  only  dis- 
Charles,  and  a  sister ;  her  name  is  liked,  but  despised  you.”  M'ell,” 
Maria."  “  Then  you  and  /  are  re-  said  she,  I  must  endeavour  to  alter 
lations;  let  us  extend  our  morning  your  opinion.  Early  impressions  are 
ramble,  for  we  have,  each  of  us,  in-  strong,  and  some  indulgence  may 
teresting  matters  to  communicate,  surely  be  granted  to  ^rsons  brought 
Your  mother  and  I  were  first  cousins;  up  in  high  life ;  in  cnildhood,  their 
she  was  the  daughter  of  my  father’s  foibles  are  increased  by  the  subser- 
eldest  sister,  who  married,  early  in  viency  of  those  in  attendance ;  and 
life,  the  Rector  of  the  adjoining  vil-  their  pride  is  inflamed  by  the  exam- 
lage ;  you  may  perceive,  then,  that  pie  of  those  about  them,  whose  man- 
our  relationship  is  not  very  distant,  ners  they  imitate,  and  whose  lessons 
1  was  your  mother’s  first  pupil,  and  they  often  strictly  copy ;  nurtured  in 
1  loved  her  witli  a  sisterly  affection,  ostentation,  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
1  left  her,  to  spend  a  few  years  in  than  haughty  to  those  whom  they 
France,  when  yott  were  a  chubby  lit-  consider  as  in  inferior  stations.  I 

lie  fellow,  about  nine  years  of  age;  perceive,  however,  that  my  new-found 

and,  as  1  remember,  you  gave  early  relation  is  no  flatterer.” 
indications  of  talent  for  drawing,  now  entered  the  avenue  which  Iw  to 
which  1  have  since  learnt  you  have  the  house,  and  we  soon  perceived 
brought  to  considerable  perfection,  my  sister  and  another  lady 
The  young  lady  whom  I  mentioned  towards  us.  How  my  heart 
as  your  namesake,  is  your  sister  Ma-  when  I  beheld  one  so  near  ^ 
ria ;  she  resides  wiUi  your  brother  in  to  me !  and  how  I  longed 
London,  but  she  came  to  8})end  the  in  my  arms!  how  I  wi^ed,  also,  a 
Christmas  holidays  with  us,  and  1  we  had  met  when  no  other  per^n 
do  not  now  know  when  she  will  re-  was  near,  when  we  might  . 
turn  ;  her  surprise  will  be  very  great  dulged  in  that  luxury  of 
when  you  are  introduced,  for  both  is  occasioned  by  an  overflow  of  ar 
she  and  your  brother  believe  that  you  piness  !  They,  however,  did  no 
must  have  died  in  the  West  Indies."  us,  but  turned  another  way 
At  this  agreeable  information  ray  garden ;  and  this  circuuistan^ 
heart  leap^  with  joy.  “  That,  ma-  ling  as  it  was,  P^®***’^ 
dam,"  said  I,  “  would  have  b^n  a  it  afforded  me  relief, 
curious  circumstance  indeed,  and  es-  forward,  and  entered 
'pecially  as  1  did  not  go  out  with  Uie  the  visitors  were 

fleet,  nor  ever  was  in  the  part  of  the  P - left  me,  and  foUowea  ^ 

world  you  just  mentionciL"  In-  and  my  sister.  .  j  this 

deed !  then  where  have  you  been,  My  dear  Maria,"  l^man  who 
Henry,  since  you  left  your  friends,  rooming  met  with  a  gentle 
which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  now  is  acquainted  with  y<w*^ 
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Henry;  he  saw  him  in  France, — came 
over  with  him  to  England, — says  he 
is  in  good  health,  and  that  ^ou  may 
shortly  expect  to  see  him.  In¬ 
deed,  madam !  and  where  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ?  tell  me,  1  beseech  you.  I 
will  instantly  set  out  for  London,  Is 
ray  brother  in  London  “  No,  my 
dear,  he  is  not.  I  met  with  my  in- 
formant  almost*  by  chance ;  I  had 
known  him  before,  and  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  is  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  your  brother.  He 
returned  with  me,  is  now  in  the 


house,  and  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
all  the  glad  tidings  concerning  him 
that  you  may  require,  or  even  wish 
for." 

On  entering  the  room  where  1 
was  sitting,  she  came  up  to  me,  and 
anxiously  inquired  if  I  knew  Henry 
Rogers,  and  when  and  where  I  had 
left  him  ?  You  may  expect  to  see 
him  here,  madam,  in  a  short  time," 
said  I.  True,  for  I  perceive  he  is 
already  before  me ;  my  dear,  long- 
lost  brother  1"  she  exclaimed,  and  she 
fell  on  my  neck,  and  wept,  and  sob¬ 
bed  aloud  I 


aong  of  tlie  anonCarli, 

They  come— like  the  locusts,  the  doud  of  their  number 
To  darken  and  desolate  Freedom's  fair  land  ! 

Though  the  graves  are  scarce  green  where  their  veterans  slumber. 
Led  on  to  the  charge  by  a  mightier  hand. 

They  come  through  deep  glens,  where  the  mountains  frown  o*er  them; 
Echoes  start  at  the  tread  of  the  tyrants  accurst ; 

But  the  red  cloud  of  war  is  fast  gaUi'ring  before  &em. 

The  thunders  of  battle  concentre  to  burst ! 

Is  it  for  this  that  the  tem^Jest  was  weather’d. 

Through  long  years  of  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  dread  ? 

Is  it  for  tiiis  that  the  ravens  were  gather’d, 

^Yith  vultures  and  wolves,  to  the  feast  oi  the  dead  ? 

Is  it  for  this  tliat  young  Freedom’s  aspirants. 

Pour’d  out  their  best  blood  at  her  idtars  in  vain— 

That  Peace  should  but  bring  a  mutation  of  tjrants. 

Ambition’s  make  way  but  for  Bigotry’s  reign  ? 

Yet  think  not,  weak  despot,  to  awe  the  bright  regions 
^Yliose  banners  of  battle,  so  lately  unfurl’d. 

In  victory  wav’d  o’er  the  wreck  of  Gaul’s  lemons. 

And  vanquish’d  Himself-^the  proud  lord  of  the  world  I 

What  did  he  gain  when  he  won  SSaragosa, 

But  hills  of  black  rubbish,  and  heaps  of  the  slain  ? 

^Vhat  lost  he  ? — as  thick  as  thy  **  leares,  Vallombrosa,’* 

His  best  and  hk  bravest  lay  dead  on  the  plain  I 

Think  not  the  nations  will  still  sleep  in  error  ; 

Thy  ni^ht.  Superstition,  is  passing  away  ! 

Proud  spirits  no  more  brook  thy  darx  rei^  of  terror. 

Thy  death  of  the  dungeon,  and  Auto-^f^  I 

Sierra  Morena !  thy  passes  are  dreary ; 

"Tis  long  ere  the  hand  of  Guerilla  wax  weak  ;  ^ 

The  eagle  that  shrieks  on  his  cloud-cuitain’d  eyrie. 

On  the  high  rock  of  ages  is  wbetRng  hit  bcax  ? 

J.  M. 
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SEPULCHRES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

We  confess  we  have  a  foolish  in-  of  the  mind,  ought  to  be  repressed 
clination  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quietly  without  hesitation  or  delay,  his  no 
in  our  graves,  when  the  bustle  of  this  argument  to  us  that  the  interests  of 
earthly  scene  is  over  ;  and  we  are  un-  science  will  thereby  be  injured.  Let 
patriotic  and  selfish  enough  to  wish  the  interests  of  science  be  provided 
all  our  friends  to  enjoy  the  same  se-  for  and  protected ;  but  let  not  the 
rene  repose,  even  though  the  interests  common  and  natural  feelings  of  hu- 
of  the  Medical  School,"  so  much  manity  be  outraged  and  insulted  in 
talked  of,  should  thereby  be  utterly  their  support, 
ruined.  We  are  aware  that,  in  pro-  But  how  can  the  interests  of 
fessing  these  sentiments,  we  run  the  science  be  provided  for  if  this  prac- 
risk  of  being  termed  ‘‘  absurd  and  tice  be  effectually  put  a  stop  to  ?  W’c 
senseless,"  or  stigmatized  as  igno-  feel  this  to  be  a  question  of  difficulty 
rant  and  selfish."  But  on  this  sub-  and  importance ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
ject  we  are  candid  enough  to  acknow-  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  satis- 
ledge,  that  we  feel  strongly ; — and  factory  answer  to  it.  Considerable 
we  suspect,  that  if  all  w’ere  to  speak  speculation  has  been  excited  on  the 
with  equal  candour,  very  few  in-  subject,  particularly  amongst  the  stu- 
deed  would  be  found  disposed  to  dents,  whom  it  more  immediately 
promote,  by  a  personal  sacrifice,  the  affects;^and  several  pamphlets  have, 
^eat  interests  of  that  science,  the  of  late,  been  published  upon  it. 
importance  of  which  is  so  highly  ex-  Without  wishing  or  intending  to  un- 
aggerated.  On  this  point  we  beg  dervalue  the  merit  of  these  publi- 
leave  to  retain  our  old-fashioned  opi-  cations,  or  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
nions, — equally  unmoved  by  the  vitu-  their  authors,  we  cannot  help  think- 
perations  of  this  writer  against  vulgar  ing,  that  there  is  some  call  for  abler, 
prejudices,  and  unconvinced  by  his  and  wiser,  and  more  influential  ad- 
physiological  reasoning  (p.  13.)  We  vocates,  upon  a  question  so  intimate- 
nave  no  occasion,  however,  to  consi-  ly  connected  with  the  advancement 
der  the  matter  so  curiously."  We  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  prosperity 
hope  it  will  never  come  to  be  a  per-  of  our  University  and  the  country  at 
tonal  matter  with  us,  or  any  of  our  large.  If  the  cause  were  taken  up 
readers,  and  we  shall  therefore  pro-  by  those  master-spirits  to  whom  wc 
ceed  to  examine  the  question  in  its  have  alluded,  we  should  not  despair 
more  general  sense.  of  a  remedy  being  discovered  ;  but 

.  That  the  dissection  of  human  bo-  at  present  we  own,  that  we  have  not 
dies  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  yet  seen  one  entirdy  unobjectionable 
attainment  of  correct  anatomical  project  su^ested,  by  which  the  evils 
knowledge,  no  one  will  venture  to  we  have  mentioned  might  be  reme- 
dispute.  Of  late,  however,  there  died  or  removed.  Mr  l^wer  has  pr^ 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  prodigious  posed  a  variety  of  plans ;  and  al- 
scarcity  of  subjects  on  which  this  though  we  can  nardly  be  brought  to 
operation  may  be  performed.  And  if  approve  of  any  one  of  them,  we  con¬ 
it  be  true,  tnat  our  anatomical  lec-  aider  it  right  to  the  public  to  ex 
turers  and  students  have  been  long  amine,  wiUi  minuteness  and  impat* 
supplied  with  subjects  only  by  vio-  tiality,  every  proposition  which,  on 
lating  tlie  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  we  a  subject  of  this  generally 
fwl  it  to  be  time  that  a  remedy  were  nature,  has  been  submitted  to 

dimvered,  and  applied  to  an  evil  so  consideration  of  those  who  have  pow 

^evous  and  alarming.  We  candid-  or  influence  to  procure  its  wop 

ly  avow  our  horror  and  di&w;ust  at  This  letter  contains  no  less  than 

this  unfeeling  practice ;  and  think  proposals,  which  we  shall  now 
wat,  on  this  ground  alone,  some  re-  sider  in  their  order :  ,  m,  ♦  the 

uef  is  loudly  and  generally  called  for.  1.  It  is  proposed,  'I  . . 

A  practice  which  is  calcidated.to  af-  dead  bodies  of  aU 

fea  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  exception,  should,  by 

and  disturb  the  purest  associations  ment,  be  delivered  for  ois^ec 
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feel  ourselves  distK^d  to  propose  any  posed  as  to  those  who  die  in  the  Lu, 
addition.  We  think  it  more  than  natic  or  Magdalen  Asylum,  or  Pub! 
sufficient  of  itself,  without  the  mark  lie  H ospitals.  The  pertinacity  with 
of  infamy,'*  which  our  author  thinks  which  this  proposal  has  been  raain- 
it  would  be  proper,  from  regard  to  tained  is  really  alarming.  It  has 
the  interests  of  science,"  to  bestow  been  again  and  again  brouglit  for- 
upon  it.  The  practice  in  England,  ward,  and  has  been  as  often  refuted, 
on  this  point,  ought  to  teach  nim  a  And  the  present  writer  reiterates  the 
lesson  of  which  he  seems  ignorant,  proposal  with  as  much  confidence  as 
that  the  severity  of  the  law  defeats  if  it  had  been  equally  remarkable  for 
its  own  operation.  The  law  of  its  novelty,  as  it  is  for  its  glaring 
England  is,  no  doubt,  peculiarly  se-  injustice,  and  disregard  to  the  pro- 
vere  on  this  point ;  and  if  its  enact-  sperity  of  our  charitable  institutions, 
ments  could  have  any  effect,  one  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  raise  our 
might  suppose  it  would  have  put  an  voice  against  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
immediate  stop  to  the  fatal  practice,  posal  so  pregnant  with  mischief. 
But  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  And  though  we  do  not  think  we 
severity  }  The  law  is,  in  nine  cases  have  any  reason  to  dread  the  ultimate 
out  of  ten,  publicly  and  notoriously  result  of  this  question,  yet  we  feel 
evaded.  Juries  almost  uniformly,  in  anxious,  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent, 
such  cases,  return  a  verdict  of  insa-  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  evil 
nity ;  and  thus  the  relatives  of  the  consequences  which  even  the  mere 
deceased,  at  the  expence  of  the  jurors*  proposal  of  such  a  thing  is  calculated 
oaths,  are  saved  the  pain  and  dis-  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
grace  which  would  have  followed  the  are  more  directly  interested  in  it. 
strict  execution  of  the  law.  The  great  objection  against  such  a 

3,  and  ♦.  The  two  next  proposals  be-  rule  arises  from  the  effect  it  would 
ing  of  a  similar  description,  we  take  have  in  'preventinf^  all  applications  fir 
the  liberty  of  classing  ^em  together,  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  In  this 
They  are  in  substance,  that  the  ho-  way,  it  would  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
dies  of  such  as  die  in  Bridewell,  the  sperity,  and  perhaps  the  existence  of 
Public  Prisons,  Lunatic  or  Magdalen  our  most  valuable  institutions.  Very 

Asylums,  and  in  the  Hospitals,  if  few  indeed  would  seek  the  benefit  of  a 

they  are  unclaimed  by  their  friends,  charity  which  would  endeavour  to  re- 
ought  to  be  delivered  for  dissection,  pay  itself  hy  handing  their  bodies  to  a 
With  regard  to  those  who  die  in  dissector,  and  refusing  them  Chris- 
Prison  or  in  Bridewell,  we  must  re-  tian  burial.  The  natural  repugnance 
peat  ourobjection  to  a  proposal  which,  to  such  an  exhibition  is  a  feeling 
if  adopted,  would  impose  a  most  un-  more  deeply  seated,  and  more  gene- 
just  and  aggravated  punishment  for  rally  prevalent,  among  those  classes 
very  venial  crimes.  With  reference  for  whose  benefit  such  institutions  are 
to  our  former  arguments,  we  would  intended,  than  amongst  the  more  en- 
^  leave  to  submit  to  our  author's  lightened  ;  and  those  who  know  the 
cooler  thoughts,  that  our  Legisla-  strength  of  popular  feeling  on  any 
ture  would  not  be  justified  in  <£eck-  subject,  whether  proceeding 
ing  vice  by  a  punishment  so  dispro-  weakness,  superstition,  or  ignorance, 
portioned  to  the  crime,  and  that  ex-  will  not  unnecessarily  or  harshly  •*- 
perienoe  teaches  us  that  such  teve-  tempt  even  to  crush  or  control  »• 
rities  are  calculated  only  to  produce  The  late  Mr  Adair,  in  a  pamphie 
evil  instead  of  good.  Every  person,  published  by  him  on  this  subjec , 
who  has  not  forfeited  his  life  to  the  suggested,  from  regard  to 
Uwi  of  his  country,  has  a  natural  and  natural  fekings,  that  the 
inherent  right  to  their  protection ;  be  consigned  to  the 
a^,  unquestionably,  the  right  of  bu«  purposes  of  the 
rial  is  one  which  is  not  the  least  im-  served.  But  this,  though  * 
portant  in  the  eyes  of  the  communi*  modification  oCthe  evil,  is  stu 
ty,  and  to  which  the  criminal  has  unsatisfactory.  The 
not  relinquidied  his  daim.  against  the  exposing  of  tlie  wwy 

We  cone  now  to  examine  what  we  public,  and  the  cutting, 
oonfflder  the  most  interesting  portion  and  dissecting  it.  And  th*8  ** 
of  this  pamphlet,  via.  the  plan  pro-  plaint  which,  however  it  w  / 
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contemned  by  the  “  stern  philoeo* 
I)lier,’*  process  from  deep-rooted 
feelings  and  powerful  associations. 
On  this  point,  we  think,  there  is  no 
room  for  argument.  If  Mr  Bower 
could  succe^  in  eradicating  these 
“  vulgar  prejudices**  from  the  world, 
we  would  at  once  see  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  the  plan  proposed.  But  we 
are  afraid  that  there  is  no  probabili¬ 
ty  of  such  a  conclusion  to  his  labours ; 
and  so  long  as  these  feelings  continue 
to  bear  sway  in  the  human  breast, 
even  so  long  will  those  institutions 
be  avoided,  where,  if  the  proposed 
rule  is  adopted,  applicants  incur  the 
risk  of  an  event  which  is  so  repug¬ 
nant  to  their  feelings. 

It  is  said  to  be  but  reasonable,  that 
the  inmates  of  hospitals  should  con¬ 
tribute  in  a  lawful  way  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  by  which  they  had  profited 
in  their  lifetime.*’  The  only  difficul¬ 
ty  will  be  to  convince  those  who  par- 
uke  of  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  that 
they  ought  to  consent  to  be  dissected 
for  the  good  of  society.  We  suspect 
few  indeed,  who  had  it  in  their  power 
to  refuse,  would  be  patriotic  enough 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  this  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  a  cold  and  selfish  charity,  which 
would  stipulate  a  return  for  its  good 
offices,  at  the  expence  of  feelings 
so  natural  and  powerful.  Were  this 
rule  adopted,  therefore,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  it  would  prove 
a  deathblow  to  our  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.  Our  Royal  Infirmary,  as 
a  school  of  medicine  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  charity,  stands  unrivalled  in 
excellence ;  and  we  certainly  view 
with  jealousy,  and  are  disposed  to 
examine  with  severity,  any  proposi¬ 
tion  which  has  the  slightest  tenden¬ 
cy  to  encroach  upon  its  usefulness  or 
value ;  and  after  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  we  need  not  add,  that 
proposal  in  question  has,  in  our 
opinion,  this  injurious  and  fatal  ten¬ 
dency. 

The  remaining  proposals  of  our 
author  will  be  more  easily  and  brief¬ 
ly  disposed  of:— His  5th  plan  is, 
diat  all  foundlings  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  purposes  oi  the  dis¬ 


sector ;  and  the  6th  and  7  th,  that  all 
those  found  dead  in  the  streets,  and 
who  have  no  person  to  claim  them, 
should  also  be  so  appropriated.  There 
are  no  friends  whose  feelings  can  be 
injured,  and  there  is  no  public  in¬ 
stitution  whose  prosperity  may  be 
thereby  affected.  There  is  only  one 
consideration  which  perhaps  may 
have  some  influence  in  a  higher  quar¬ 
ter.  Our  rulers,  as  guardians  of  the 
public  weal,  and  as  the  public  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  justice,  may  consider 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  confer  this  last 
mark  of  honour  on  the  deserted  stran¬ 
ger  ;  and  it  perhaps  may  be  deemed 
a  question  of  importance,  whether  it 
is  not  a  duty  imposed  equally  by  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  as  by  the 
public  law  of  the  land,  to  provide 
Christian  burial  for  the  destitute  and 
abandoned. 

The  concluding  proposals  are,  that 
individuals  themselves,  and  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  dead,  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the 
deail.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  estabhshed  law  upon  these  two 
points  ;  nor  do  we  know  any  ground 
on  which  such  a  transaction  (all  par¬ 
ties  being  agreeable)  could  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  or  prevented  from  being  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.  Lawyers  may  per- 
haiw  say  that  it  would  be  **  contra 
bonos  mores**  But  the  case  is  of 
such  an  extremely  unlikely  occur¬ 
rence,  as  to  render  it  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  to  speculate  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  now  examined  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  our  author  with  perhaps 
more  attention  and  minuteness  than 
either  their  importance  or  originality 
deserved.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  which  is  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  by  showing,  as  we 
think  we  have  done,  that  none  of  the 
plans  proposed  are  free  from  objec¬ 
tion,  or  can  be  consistently  ad^ted, 
we  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  fur¬ 
ther  attention  being  bestowed  utod 
it ;  and  we  would  fain  hope,  that 
amidst  the  discussions  of  men  of 
talent  and  experience,  some  effectual 
and  practicable  rem^y  will  be  d^ 
vised  for  an  evil  of  so  great  magni¬ 
tude. 
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titles,  after  tracing  the  history  of  Sti-  ceived.  Sometimes  the  Sheriffs  held 
pends,  the  contentions  betwixt  the  no  inquest ;  at  other  times  they  pro- 
Laity  and  Clergy  to  which  they  gave  ceeded  arbitrarily,  and  without  evi- 
rise,  and  the  number  of  the  Scotch  dence,  as  to  the  real  prices  of  grain  ; 
Clergy,  with  the  amount  of  their  Sti-  and  not  unfrequently  were  guilty  of 
pends  from  1562  to  1822,  we  conclu-  the  greatest  neglect  and  injustice, 
ded  by  stating,  that  the  total  amount  Hence  not  only  uncertainty  in  the 
of  Parochial  Stipends,  in  1822,  was  prices  of  grain,  but  unnecessary  de- 
about  £.178,550  a-year.  This  we  lays  of  payment,  and  innumerable 
proved  was  all  that  affected  the  land-  law-suits. 

ed  interest  ,*  a  sura  which  two  or  three  The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session, 
Irish  Bishops  would  think  lightly  indignant  at  practices  so  disgraceful, 
of,  if  tlieir  revenues  be  such  as  Mr 
Hume  affirms,  and  which  the  digni¬ 
fied  Clergy  of  England  would,  for 
themselves  alone,  find  scarcely  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  support  of  their  rank ; 
and  yet  this  sum  is  all  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  support  of  the  whole 
Parochial  Clergy  of  Scotland  ! 

We  proceed 


some  of  which  are  stated  in  the  Vre- 
amble  to  the  Act  of  Sederunt  De¬ 
cember  21,  1723,  passed  that  Act, 
in  order  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
prevailed,  and  against  which  such 
loud  complaints  existed. 

Many  of  the  regulations  in  that 
Act  are  good,  and  might  have  been 
We  proceed  now  to  the  history  of  of  great  service  in  correcting  the  evil, 
the  Fiars,  and  the  various  modes  of  had  it  not  been  for  the  clause  which 
striking  them  in  different  counties,  empowers  the  Jury  to  return  a  ver- 
with  remarks  on  the  Jury  and  wit-  diet,  either  “  on  the  evidence  vndcr^ 
nesses, — the  inaptness  of  Fiars  as  a  written,  or  on  their  own  proper  know 
correct  rule  for  approaching  to  the  ledge.  *  This  clause  nullified,  nay, 
real  value  of  CTain, — Principal  NicoDs  stultified  sM  the  succeeding  rules  as 
Circular, — the  understanding**  of  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
the  Court  of  Teinds,  as  to  the  Lin-  left  the  Jury  to  act  as  they  chose, 
lithgow  Boll  being  the  legal  Standard  The  Jury  did  not  long  fail  to  avail 
of  Weights  and  Measures  for  Scot-  th(*mselves  of  it,  and  all  the  former 
land, — and  the  recommendation  of  a  evils  returned,  with  the  excepuon  of 
plan,  by  which  justice  may  be  done  the  carelessness  of  the  Sherift's  and 
to  all  parties,  if  Fiars  shall  be  per-  their  Substitutes,  who  indeed  omitted 
sisted  in  as  a  rule  of  payment  for  not  to  hold  an  Inquest,  but  who, 
Stands.  from  circumstances,  were,  in  general, 

Dr  Jamieson  tells  us,  that  Fiars  is  by  no  means  careful  to  select,  and 
an  Icelandic  word,  signifying  the  aver-  summon  the  propercst  witnesses,  and 
age  value  of  every  species  of  wealth,  to  produce  good  evidence  before  we 
real  or  fictitious.*  This  cold  and  Jury,  concerning  the  price  at  which 
freezing  word  was  early  understood  the  several  sorts  of  victual  were 
in  Scotland,  adopted,  and  applied  to  bought  and  sold  within  r  the  tu^ 
the  ascertaining  the  Royal  Rents  and  specified.  I  nstead  of  seeking  men 
Revenues  belon^ng  to  tneCrown,&c.  saill  and  experience  in  the 

of  striking  the  Fiars  at  dif-  grain,  to  establish  just  Fiar% 
Jerent  ^riods. — At  first,  this  was  Dy  often  summoned  those  who  w^ 
Comm^oners,  but  being  found  in-  ignorant  of  the  sales  of  grain,  dej^* 
convenient,  it  was  soon  laid  aside,  ants  upon  those  who  bad 
and  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Shires  were  to  the  Crown,  to  Titulars,  Corpem 
ordered  to  see  them  struck.  Owing  R<v1ipg,  or  Universities.  ^ 

to  a  variety  of  caus^,  especially  the  It  waa  truly  amuiin& 

influence  of  those  Noble  Families,  to  have  attenued  these  Cour^**^, 

who,  as  Tacksmen,  rented  the  Royal  a  witnesa  came  forward,  and  dep^* 
D^esn^,  and  the  Titulars,  or  Lords  to  high  he  was  set  . ' 

of  Erection,  who  valued  the  price  of  There  waa  no  occasion  fot  nis  „ 
their  Teinda  as  they  chose,  the  Fiars  dence,  and  it  .was^'* 
were  struck  in  the  most  careless  and  They  w’ere  satisfied,  they  to 
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and  he  might  go  away ;  and  when  all 
the  witnesses  leaned  towards  the  true 
market  prices,  then  the  Jury  turned 
upon  their  heels,  rcjecteil  all  the 
evidence,  and  brought  in  a  verdict 
according  to  their  oum  jtroper  know^ 
ledfrcy*  or,  in  other  words,  interest. 

The  irregular  and  unfair  practices 
carried  on  were  notorious  as  the  sun  ; 
but  as  few  or  none,  except  the  Crown, 
and  some  Corporate  Bodies,  were  af¬ 
fected  by  them,  they  were  little  re¬ 
garded  or  attended  to  by  the  Jury, 
or  witnesses,  who  thought  it  no 
great  sin  to  cheat  the  King  in  his 
rents  for  the  Crown  Lands.  Since 
1808,  however,  circumstances  have 
entirely  changed.  It  is  not  now  a 
few  individuals,  or  Corporate  Bodies, 
or  Titulars,  or  the  Crown,  that  are 
affected  by  the  striking  of  the  Fiars, 
but  the  whole  Parochial  Clergy  of 
Scotland. 

The  Fiars,  by  that  Statute,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fix  the  value,  and  regulate 
the  annual  payment  of  Stipends ; 
and,  therefore,  the  modes  of  striking 
the  Fiars  become  deeply  interesting 
to  those  who  pay,  and  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

As  things  are  thus  changed  and 
altered,  the  Regulations  for  strik¬ 
ing  the  Fiars  should  have  been  al¬ 
tered  too,  and  made  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  former  mode,  all  parties 
concerned  were  represented  in  the 
Inquest.  To  guard 'their  rights 
against  their  tenants.  Heritors  were 
appointed  to  be  a  majority,  eight  out 
of  fifteen.  The  Crown  Officers,  Ti¬ 
tulars,  and  Representatives  of  the 
Public  Bodies,  might  be  on  the  Jury ; 
and  as  for  Uie  Universities,  they 
struck  their  own  Fiars,  or  Conver¬ 
sion.  Injury  was  done  to  none  con- 
wned,  by  exclusion ;  and,  there- 
*ut*e,  when  the  Cler^  were  put  on 
the  Fiars,  they  ought,  as  parties 
^th  the  Heritors,  to  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  sit  on  the  Jury,  and  to  be 
taken  as  witnesses. 

But  the  objection  to  this  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  To  allow  them  to  sit  on  the 
Itiquest,  to  be  of  the  Jury,  or  to  be 
^tnesses,  would  be,  it  is  said,  to 
allow  them  to  be  Judges  in  their  own 
j^use,  and  directly  contrary  to  the 

•4*  I*'  cases,  pro- 

vid^  that  witnesses,  before  giving 
^▼idence,  shall  depone  **  that  they 


can  neither  lose  nor  gain  hf  the  et^ent 
of  the  suit,  or  the  verdict  of  the 
Court:* 

This  objection,  we  admit,  is  a  va¬ 
lid  one ;  but,  then,  if  it  hold  good, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  (dergy,  who  arc 
the  receivers  of  the  F'iars,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  them  high,  ought  it 
not  also  to  exclude  Heritors,  who  are 
the  payers  of  these  Fiars,  and  equally 
interested  in  having  them  Imr?  Why, 
on  the  selfsame  grounds,  do  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  the  one  what  you  grant  to 
the  other  ?  If  you  exclude  the  Clergy 
from  being  Judges,  Jury,  and  wit¬ 
nesses  in  their  own  cause,  why  not 
exclude  Heritors  also  ?  Are  the 
Clergy  to  be  the  only  class  of  men 
who  are  to  be  deprived  of  equal  jus¬ 
tice  and  equal  laws?  Is  there  to  be 
one  law  for  them,  and  another  for 
the  Heritors  ?  Are  Heritors  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  judge  in  their  own  cause, 
and  Clergymen  to  be  prohibited  ?  If 
the  reason  be  good  which  excludes 
the  one,  it  should  be  good  for  ex¬ 
cluding  the  other,  and  vice  versa  :** 
for  assuredly  we  can  see  no  good 
cause  why  tne  Clergy  should  be  the 
only  class  of  men  excluded  from  the 
benefit,  which,  by  the  present  7node 
of  striking  the  Fiars,  others  enjoy 
so  much  to  their  yearly  advantage. 

It  might  be  asked  of  the  Land- 
owners,  now  they  would  relish  the 
idea  of  the  Legislature  turning  the  ta¬ 
bles  on  them  ;  and  empowering  eight 
of  the  fifteen  to  be  on  the  Jury,  and 
to  return  a  verdict,  either  according 
to  the  evidence,**  or  to  their  own 
proper  knowledge**  of  the  prices  of 
gram ;  especially  when  their  own 
proper  knowledge  made  the  Fiar 

E rices  five,  and  seven,  and  nine  shil- 
ngs  a  boll  below  the  medium  Fiars, 
if  the  true  selling  market  price  hail 
been  calculated  upon  ?  Would  He¬ 
ritors,  under  these  circumstances, 
have  remained  silent,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  existing  law,  and 
with  the  mode  of  its  application  ? 
would  Heritors  have  been  satisfied 
with  their  rejecting  evidence,  when 
that  evidence  was  giving  a  true  and 
just  account  of  the  market  prices,  and 
dispensing  wiA  it  entirely,  while 
they  admitted  readily  the  evidence 
that  was  favourable  to  them  ?  W ould 
they  consider  it  acting  properly, 
to  admit  bad  or  damage  grain, 
which  witnesses  could  not  use  in 
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their  distilleries,  but  had  to  give  to  stantly  assembled  in  every  Presbv- 
their  horses?  or  would  they  think  tery,  and  there,  in  their  speech^ 
it  dealing  fairly  with  them,  to  ad-  and  afterwards  in  the  new^apers' 
mit  into  calculation,  as  good  mer-  branded  them  as  a  body  of  selfish 
charitable  grain,*'  that  which  was  and  designing  men,  when  they  were 
thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  per  only  crying  for  justice?  If  they 
boll  lower  than  the  market  prices  of  would  have  done  so,  and  most  justly, 
a  neighbouring  county,  published  Heritors  have  only  to  change  the 
every  week  *,  and  that,  after  all  this,  terms,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy, 
and  in  order  to  have  their  Fiars  as  to  see  in  the  supposed  case  their  own ! 
high  as  possible,  they  should  examine  The  mode,  at  present,  in  many 
some  of  their  own  number,  who  had,  counties,  of  striking  the  Fiars,  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  a  job,  perhaps,  only  different,  but  done  in  a  most 
bought  a  few  parcels  of  victual  at  an  extraordinary  manner.  Insoinecoun* 
extravagantly  high  price  ?  Would  ties,  three  different  Fiars  are  struck, 
they  think  it  decorous  for  the  Jury,  and  in  others  only  a  medium,  or 
after  it  was  empannelled,  to  become  average  Fiar.  Thirteen  of  the  chief 
witnesses,  and  thus  to  enact  the  counties  have  three  different  Fiars  * ; 
anomalous  part  of  Judges,  Jury,  and  Jive  have  different  averages,  or  prices, 
witnesses  at  the  same  time  ?  In  all  according  as  the  grain  is  sold  or 
this,  would  Heritors  have  discovered  bought,  with  or  without  fodder ;  the 
no  cause  of  complaint,  and  taken  other  remaining  eighteen  counties 
no  steps  to  redress  and  reform  the  strike  only  a  medium,  or  average 
grievance  ?  And,  if  they  had  taken  Fiar. 

such  steps,  and  had  been  keenly  Such  are  the  modes  of  striking  the 
opposed  by  the  Clergy,  when  only  Fiars  in  Scotland ;  such  the  power 
asking  an  amicable  adjustment  or  al-  of  the  Jury ;  and  such  the  manner 
teration  of  the  law,  would  they  have  of  examining  witnesses.  That  all 
reckoned  it  becoming  their  character,  this  is  well  founded,  we  shall  give 
if,  in  that  case,  the  Clergy  had  in-  the  best  evidence,  from  two  Pamph- 

_ _  lets  published  in  1817  ;  the  one  by 

the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for 
•  The  lowest  average  price  in  the  grain  County  of  Lanark,  and  the  other 

market,  for  the  months  of  November,  De-  ^  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 

cember,  January,  and  February  las^  was  Hamilton,  which  is  in  the  Middle 

22s.  and  a  fraction;  and  the  highest  , ^  County.  Both 

pnees  278.  and  28s.  a  boU  of  barley,  pamnhletsareworthyofdipconsi- 
The  average  of  wheat  was  25s.  8d.  a  boll ;  J  -l-Aoug^  in  point  of  tone, 

yet,  in  a  neighbouring  county,  barley  is  ^  fpplinff  we 

sworn  to  at  13s.  and  14«.  a  boll,  as  the  temper,  fLpnce  to  the 

lowest  price ;  and  one  parcel  only,  at  23s.  decidedly,  the  pre 

as  the  ldghe»tt  price ;  the  medium  aver-  first.  ^  i.  t  nn  the 

age  of  barley,  accordingly,  is  178.  9d.,  With  regard  tO  the  Jury ^ 

and  the  highest  Fiars  18s.  91d.  The  par-  Inquest  of  Fiars,  the 

cel  sworn  to  at  138.  grew  on  moss,  and  state  broadly,  “  That  the 
weighed  only  154  stone ;  and  tw'o  of  the  department  of  a  Juror  has  too 
parcels  deponed  to  at  14s.  a  boll,  are  de-  quently  been  committed  to 
Glared  by  the  witness  to  be  “  ready-money  hands,'*— to  men  “  deserve  n  ^ 
prices,  and  all  merchantable  grain,  though  the  name  of  Heritors, *’-“to  ‘  1*^“ 

that  at  14s.  was  certainly  inferior,  and,  mers,** _ and,  they  add,  to  WTiie«# 

as  the  deiwnent  thought,  not  fully  ripened,  factors  merchants,  and 

being  light ;  and  indeed  the  deponent  did  ■  ^  _ _ _ _ — 

not  esteem  it^f  for  malting  in  the  course  different 

of  his  business,  and  converted  it  into  food  .  *  The  Counties  in  which  th^ 
for  his  horses.*’  Such  are  the  words  of  '  Fiars  are  struck,  are  Berww  ’ 
the  dc))oeition  on  this  parcel,  which  “ con-  mannan, Cromarty,  Edinl^rg  i 
sisted  of  three  bolls  and  we  leave  ft  to  .  ton,  Kinross,  Peebles,  Fcrt  , 
any  one  to  say,  whether  this  was  “  mer-  Renfrew,  Ross,  Stirling»  po- 

chontable  grain,”  or  whether  it  was  not  These  Counties  contain  the 
damaged  and  unripe,  and  nnjtt  for  being  pulation  in  Scotland ; 

■dotted  into  the  calculation,  when  their  soil  and  cliin«te 
striking  the  Fiars  ?  No  wonder  the  Fiars  Fiara  to  be  struck— for  the 
of  this  county  were  low,  tiee. 
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lers,  who,  year  after  year,  are  to 
be  found,  some  of  them  like  fix¬ 
tures,  on  their  looms ;  alternately 
making  their  appearance  in  court, 
either  in  the  shape  of  jurors  or  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  often  in  both  characters 
at  the  same  time ! ! !  Nay,  we  find 
some  of  these  men,  at  the  very  time 
they  are  insolvent ^  sitting  on  the  In¬ 
quest,  and  regulating  the  Fiars  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  their  creditors,  or 
friends,  the  Clergy.  For  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  such  abuses,  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Supply  for  Lanarkshire  pro¬ 
pose,  that  “  a  Jury  should  be  select¬ 
ed,  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
form  presented  by  the  Act  of  Sede¬ 
runt  ;  that  “  a  competent  number  of 
persons  should  be  summoned  before 
the  Sheriff  for  this  purpose,  and  not, 
according  to  the  present  mode,  by  a 
preconcerted  list  \  *  that  the  per¬ 
sons  so  named  should  be  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  in  the  district,  whether  for 
rank,  character,  or  talents  ;  and  that 
the  eight  Heritors,  who  must  be 
among  the  number,  should  possess 
not  less  than  £.100  Scotch  of  valued 

rent  each. - It  would  add  dignity, 

in  our  judgment,  to  high  station,  and 
it  would  do  honour  to  intelligence 
and  ability,  to  be  thus  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  service. - Be¬ 

sides,  the  revival  of  the  judicious 
form  just  now  mentioned,  would  tend 
to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  a 
procedure  from  which  fill  dignity 
stems  to  have  been  studiously  taken 
away.*’  * 

Their  reprehension  of  the  rnnde 
sometimes  employed  in  summoning 
witnesses,  and  the  description  of  wit¬ 
nesses  thus  summoned,  are  equally 
just  and  correct.  They  tell  us  of 
“  a  list  of  names  handed  to  the 
public  officer.*'  They  state  that 
“  millers  and  maltsters" —  and  they 
*night  have  added,  brewers,  dis¬ 
tillers,  and  fanners,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  parties  interested — have 
l^n  often  “  cited."  They  consider 
“  millers  and  maltsters"  as  “  per¬ 
sons  altogether  improper,**  as  having 
“  s  direct  interest  in  raising  the  price 
of  grain  * ;"  and  insist,  that  two  wit- 


*  We  draw  a  quite  oppoeite  conclusion. 
These  classes  of  persons  often  make 
purchases  regulated  by  the  Fiars  ;  and 
hence  the  lower  the  Fiars  the  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  their  purchases.  Let  land  be 
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nesses,  at  least,  should  be  &lted  from 
each  parish  in  the  ^Vard  ;  and  that 

these  witnesses  should  not  be  deal¬ 
ers  in  grain  only, — a  class  of  men 
to  which  the  evidence,  in  general, 
has  been  too  closely  confined, — but 
respectable  farmers,  small  and  great, 
and  others  acquainted  with  the  rates 
of  private  sale,  as  well  as  the  more 
open  prices  of  the  market."  “  More¬ 
over,'^  they  say,  the  witnesses 
should  be  summoned,  at  least  three 
months  previous  to  the  time  of  strik¬ 
ing  the  Fiars,  because  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  would,  in  that  way,  be  afibrd- 
ed  to  all  to  acquire  information,  and 
to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  such 
interrogatories  as  might  be  put  to 
them." 

Some  of  these  interrogatories  they 
put  down ;  such  as,  whether  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  grain  he  “  the  native 
growth  of  the  County,"  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  former  years  whether  the 
prices  given  or  received  have  been  in 
ready  money  or  on  credit,  or  whether 
‘‘  nominal  and  fictitious,"  (which 
has  been  done,  under  the  rose,  to 
make  the  Fiars  low)  ?  and,  finally, 
**  that  the  Jury  should  examine  all 
evidences  on  the  quantity,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  corn  which  they 
have  bought  or  sold ;"  and  to  throw 
light  upon  the  objects  of  their  inqui¬ 
ry,  there  should  be  laid  before  them 
the  quarterly  states  of  the  average 
price  of  grain,  which,  by  law,  are  di¬ 
rected  to  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  ^  which  regulate  impor¬ 
tation.'  " 

All  this  is  very  good ;  and  it  ivould 
have  added  to  tiieir  candour  and 
fairness  had  they  recommended  to 
the  Jury  to  examine  closely  the  wit¬ 
nesses, — whether  any  of  the  Clergy 
or  the  Heritors  had  been  tampering 
with  them,  or  influencing  them  to 
give  evidence  favourable  to  them, — 
whether  they  came  from  the  fertile 
parts  of  the  County,  or  from  the 


let  at  Fiar  Renta,  and  the  same  evil  will 
be  felt  by  landlords,  as  the  Clergy  are 
now  experiencing  from  Heritors.  Every 
farmer  on  the  Jury,  or  called  as  a  wit- 
neae  on  the  Fiars,  will  study  how  to  make 
the  Fiars  low,  as  by  that  means  they  will 
have  their  rents  low.  -To  effect  this, 
every  species  of  iniquity,  chicanery,  end 
fraud,  ■  will  be  put  in  motion,  and'  no 
power  will  be  able  to  prevent  it. 

,  4  li 
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neighbourhood  of  large  towns, —  Well,  what  do  you  think  they 

whether  the  grain  was  bought  in  the  should  have  ?  (meaning  the  Clergy), 
upland  districts,  where  it  is  cheaper.  Shall  we  give  them  sixpence  more  ?  ’ 
or  in  the  lower,  where  it  is  better  ''  The  result  of  this  was,  that,  in 
and  dearer, — whether  it  was  pure  point  of  fact,  the  barley  Fiars  for 
grain,  the  produce  of  their  own  farms,  1814  were  lower  than  the  lou  est 
or  mixed  with  Irish  meal  or  grain,  jrrice  of  barley  sworn  to  by  any  of 
bought  at  low  prices*.  To  these  the  witnesses.  The  lowest  price  of 
questions  an  injunction  should  be  barley  sworn  to  was  £.1, 8s.  6d.,  and 
given,  and  the  Sheriff  commanded  to  the  highest  barley  Fiars  for  IHU 
insist  on  it ; — that,  when  an  honest  were  £.1,  3s. !  The  average  price, 
man  is’  summoned  as  a  witness, — is  according  to  the  evidence,  would 
giving  evidence  on  oath, — and  has,  have  been  £.1,  5s.  lOfd.”  Thelow- 
un fortunately y  stumbled  upon  prices  est  price  of  oatmeal,  to  which  any  of 
higher  than  the  worthy  gentlemen  the  witnesses  deponed,  was  18s.  6d., 
of  the  Jury  are  disposed  to  receive;  and  eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
instead  of  setting  aside  his  evidence,  are  precisely  the  highest  oatmeal 
on  the  pretence  of  ‘^dispensing  with  Fiars  for  1814.”  Yet  “  the  ave- 
it,”  or  that  they  were  “  already  sa-  rage  price,  had  the  Jury  ever 
tisfied,”  or  that  the  quantity  he  had  thought  of  calculating  an  average, 
sold  was  “  too  small  to  be  admit-  would  have  been  £.1,  Os.  4d.” 
ted,”  or  on  some  other  such  reason.  These  facts  fully  evince  the  modes 
or  disinterested  suggestion ;  instead  in  which  the  Fiars  in  Scotland  arc 
of  admitting  any  such  plea,  that  the  struck,  and  the  “  cabal intrigue f 
price,  whatever  it  be,  shall  be  taken  and  “  injustice,”  which  are  carried 
down,  and  stand  upon  the  record,  on  by  the  parties  to  obtain  their  ends; 
That  such  care  and  caution  have  not  the  one  taking  every  mean  to  have 
been  hitherto  taken,  will  now  be  seen  Fiars  high,  the  other  to  have  them 
from  the  “  observations”  of  the  Ha-  low. 

milton  Presbytery.  The  conduct  which  is  thus  carried 

This  Reverend  Presbytery  state  on  is  often  most  revolting  and  dis- 
by  their  Committee,  that,  so  far  from  creditable  ;  but  it  must  ever  con- 
any  of  these  precautions  being  taken  tinue  to  be  so,  while  men,  “  who  dc- 
by  the  Jury  of  Lanarkshire  in  1814,  serve  not  the  name  of  Heritors, 
they  were  all  forgotten ;  that  “  the  factors,  writers,  maltsters,  brewers, 
witnesses  were  required  to  swear,  not  grain-dealers,  and  dissenters,  are 
to  the  prices  at  which  they  had  sold  or  upon  the  Inquest ;  and  when  it  falls 
purchased  the  several  sorts  of  grain,  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  Junta, 
during  the  months  of  November,  who,  from  south  wonderful  operation, 
December,  January,  and  a  part  of  are  found  either  Jurymen  or  wit- 
February,  but  to  their  opinion  of  the  nesses,  and  who  have  all  of  them  a 
average  price  during  these  months;”  direct  interest  to  strike  thehiarsas 
that,  “  bad  as  this  evidence  was,  and  low  as  possible.  . 

most  improperly  taken,  the  Jury,  in  If  Fiars  are  to  be  struck,  and  tlie 
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great  and  important  changes  have  gular  Members  of  it  — not  dealers 
taken  place  in  Scotland.  At  that  in  grain  only,  but  respectable  farmers^ 
time,  the  majority  of  the  Jury  might  small  and  great;**  that  “two  wit- 
have  been  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  nesses  at  least  should  be  cited  from 
Heritors.  The  Landed  Proprietors  each  Parish  in  the  ^Vard,  if  the  In- 
were  then  attached  to  the  Church,  quest  be  held  in  the  three  Wards  se- 
Infidelity,  through  profligacy  of  man-  parately,  and  not  fewer  than  ten  wit- 
nors,  was  comparatively  little  known,  nesses  from  each  AV^ard,  if  the  plan 
Secession  had  not  then  arisen,  and  of  one  general  Inquest  be  adopted 
few  of  the  Nobility  were  inclin-  for  the  w/iolc  County.** 
ed  to  Episcopacy.  But  these  things  4.  “  That  the  witnesses  be  sum- 
have  altered  ;  and  every  bit  puny  In-  moned  at  least  three  months  previous 
fidel,  Dissenter,  or  Episcopal  Lordy,  to  the  time  of  striking  the  Fiars,’* 
delights  to  oppose  the  Church  of  that  so  “  a  fair  opportunity  may  be 
Scotland,  and  to  embroil  her  Minis-  afforded  them  to  acquire  information, 
tcrs  in  endless  disputes.  The  return  and  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to 
of  the  season  for 'striking  the  Fiars  such  interrogatories  as  may  be  put 
gives  them  great  joy,  as  the  period  to  them.** 

for  taking  ample  and  effectual  re-  5.  “  That  some  respectable  per- 
venge  on  the  Established  Clergy  is  son,  residing  in  each  place,  be  ap- 
at  hand.  pointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  dif- 

Sensible  of  these  things,  many  wise  ferent  prices  that  are  paid  on  every 
plans  have  been  suggested  to  pre-  Market-day  Me  year ;  and 

vent  the  slightest  collusion  betwixt  that  such  person  be  remunerated  for 
the  Land-owners  and  the  Clergy,  his  trouble  at  the  expence  of  the 
and  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  County,  on  making  this  report,  be- 
yearly  aggression!  Of  the  number  fore  the  Jury,  upon  oath.**  This  re- 
of  these  plans,  we  shall  produce  two.  gulation  implies,  that  the  Fiars  should 
First,  that  proposed  by  the  Com  mis-  be  struck  for  the  whole  year. 
sioxERs  of  Supply  for  Lanarkshire ;  6.  “  That  in  taking  the  evidence, 

and  the  other,  that  of  the  Committee  every  question  shall  be  put  to  the 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  era  bo-  witnesses,  in  order  to  expiscate  the 
died  in  Principal  Nicol’s  Circular,  real  price  of  grain  t.’* 
sent  to  the  Conveners  of  the  different  And,  Finally,  they  recommend  the 
Counties.  collating  of  “  every  authentic  docu- 

1.  The  Commissioners’  Plan. —  ment  which  can  throw  light  upon 
The  Plan  proposed  by  the  Commis-  the  object  of  their  inquiry  ;**  such  as, 
sioners,  as  the  RepresAtatives  of  the  **  the  Quarterly  States  of  the  Average 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  that  rich,  and  Price  of  Grain,  published  in  the  Lon- 
populous,  and  extensive  County,  is,  don  Gazette,  and  vi  va  voce  testimony.** 
inm  any  things,  excellent :  we  shall  Such  is  the  Plan  of  the  Commis- 

set  down  what  of  it  we  approve,  sioners,  so  far ;  and  to  this  extent  we 

1.  They  propose.  That  **  the  Inquest  judge  it  judicious,  wise,  and  fair,  and 
should  be  held  duly  and  regularly,  every  way  worthy  of  themselves,  as 
in  all  the  three  Wards  of  the  County,  the  Representatives  of  a  great  and 

—in  the  Towns  of  Lanark  and  Ha-  — — - — 

niilton, — and  in  the  City  of  Glas-  *  This  we  deem  indispensable.  For 
gow  respectively,  before  the  Judge  what  pr(^ric/y  is  there  in  Dissenters  and 
Ordinary,  or  Sheriff- substitute  of  Episcopalians  sitting  on  the  Jury  which 

those  Districte and  that  the  Fiars  “  “>  ^‘il^***  ^  “i.®  k  !r““®^  ^ 

should  be  struck  for  the  three  ‘I*® 

Ward®  their  object  to  pull  down  ?  Would  the 

Q  v.  Id  -4.  Episcopalian  and  Dissenting  Clergy  allow 

3.  That  the  Jury  should  consist  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
ot  persons  the  most  respecttble  in  the  thdr  respective  salaries  ? 

tuatnet,  whether  for  rank,  character,  ^  jhis,  in  substance,  is  the  meaning  of 
or  ^ents;  and  that  none  be  admitted  ^iie  questions  to  be  put  to  witnesses,  as 
on  It  who  possess  not  less  than  £.  100  stated  in  pages  35  and  37  of  the  Report. 
Scotch  of  valued  rent  each.**  We  have  abridged  the  regulations  in  this 

3.  “  That  the  witnesses  should  Report,  and  added  an  observation  of  our 
he  men  of  good  character,  attached  own,  which  is  found  without  iDvert4Bd  co* 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  re-  mas. 


012  Clergy  of  Scotland — Mr  Hume's  Motion^ 

flourisliing  County.  Let  us  turn  from  48  Geo.  III.  c.  148,  §  13,  provides 
it,  to  consider  ^  «  that  where  there  shall  have  hevu 

Prtnciml  Alcol's  Circular. — Here  or  shall  he,  different  Fiars  for  any 
we  should  expect  much  ;  but,  af-  County  or  Stewartry  struck,"  the 
ter  examining  it  minutely,  we  can-  conversion  is  to  take  place  by  these 
not  see  in  it  that  wisdom  and  solid  accordingly, 
sense  which  we  expected  to  emanate  We  think  this  6th  article  in  the 
from  the  learned  Assembly  of  the  Circular  highly  injudicious,  as  hring- 
Church.  Comparing  it  with  the  Act  ing  into  discussion  what  is  already 
of  Sederunt  1723,  we  can  discover  fixed  by  law,  usage,  and  the  Act  of 
very  little  difference,  except  in  the  Sederunt.  In  all  this  there  is  a  culpa¬ 
following  particulars  :  ble  oversight.  It  leaves  the  Heritors 

1.  That  the  Jury  shall  give  a  still  the  majority  on  the  Inquest,  to 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence  laid  sit,  judge,  and  determine  in  their 
iHjfore  them,  without  taking  into  cause,  while  it  excludes  the  Cler- 
their  view  any  other  consideration."  gy,  who  are  as  deeply  interested,  from 

2.  That  the  Jury  reject  all  evi-  aU  voice  or  vote  in  the  matter,  except 
dence  respecting  damaged  grain.”  through  “  Agents,”  whom  we  trust 

3.  This  article  is  in  substance  the  never  to  see,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
same  as  that  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  all  Agents,  especially  legal  ones,  to 
though  scarcely  so  good  or  so  strong,  involve  in  disputes  the  parties  con- 

4.  This  article  is  also  superseded  by  cerned,  that  they  may  bring  grist  to 
the  regulations  in  the  Act  of  Sederunt ;  their  own  mill. 

the  only  difference  in  the  Circular  Such  are  the  two  Plans ;  and  we 
being,  ^at  it  supposes  “  the  several  hesitate  not  to  give  a  decid^  prefer- 
parties  interested"  to  have  “  Agents**  ence  to  that  of  the  Commissioners  of 
attending  the  Inquest,  who,  “  after  Supply  for  Lanarkshire.  If  Fiars 
inspecting  the  list,"  may  recommend  are  to  be  continued,  it  is  by  far  the 
additional  witnesses.  With  the  ex-  most  practicable.  At  the  same  time, 
ception  of  **  Agents,"  the  Act  of  Se-  we  are  of  opinion  with  them,  that  it 
derunt  entitles  any  person  then  pre-  is,  strictly  speaking,  impracticable, 
sent  in  open  Court,  to  offer  infor-  •  by  means  of  any  Inquest,  however 
mation  to  the  Jury  concerning  the  fairly,  cautiously,  and  impartially 
premises,  and  concerning  the  evidence  gone  about,  to  arrive  at  the  market 
adduced,  or  that  might  be  adduced  selling  prices  of  grain  or  victual, 
before  them.  And  if  it  appear  to  All  that  can  be  done,  is  only  to  a- 
the  Sheriff,  or  his  Deputes,  or  to  the  dopt  that  plan  which  comes  the 
J  ary,  that  the  adducing  of  proper  nearest  to  thi  “  actual  sale  prices. 
evidence  has  been  in  any  way  oh-  This  approach  can  only  be  made  by 
structed,  or  that  the  evidence  adduced  striking  three  Fiars.  A  rtiediun 
is  defective,  the  said  Sheriff,  or  his  puts  you  farther  away  from  it,  apd 
Deputes,  shall  adjourn  the  Jury  to  a  just  commits  so  much  more 
certain  and  proper  day,  that  suffi-  and  oppression  on  all  concerned, 
dent  evidence  may  then  be  laid  be-  The  nroof  of  this  is  obvious,  from 
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even  the  Clergy,  or  any  other  class  as,  if  an  Inquest  were  hehl  separate- 
of  men  in  the  community.  ly  in  each  district,  and  three  Fiars 

The  man  who  is  wise,  and  goes  struck,  J  ustice  would  be  done  to  all 
prudently  to  work,  in  either  purchas-  parties,  as  nearly  as  could  well  be 
ing  or  leasing  land,  will  examine  approached  by  the  striking  of  the 
with  care  and  profound  attention  Fiars.  And, 

the  Fiar  prices  of  all  victual  for  the  4.  The  Clergy,  in  each  district, 
last  nineteen  years,  and,  comparing  whether  the  Fiars  be  struck 
these  with  the  current  market-prices,  in  each,  by  an  Inquest,  or  for  the 
will  form  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  tvhole  County  in  cumuh,  have  a 
said  lands.  It  is  quite  obvious,  vci/eJ  claim,  founded  in  substantial 
therefore,  that  if,  by  medium  Fiars,  justice,  for  the  highest  Fiars.  The 
the  Land-owners,  or  Heritors,  lose  Stipends  they  receive  are  not  the  re- 
5  or  10  per  cent.,  which  they  might  presentatives  of  Tithes  from  the  pro¬ 
gain  by  the  highest  Fiars,  they  just  duce  of  the  Parish,  when  good,  bad, 
diminish,  in  the  same  proportion,  their  and  indifferent  grain  was  drawm,  of 
whole  property ;  and  tne  only  ad-  old,  by  the  Clergy  or  the  Titulars, 
vantage  left  them,  as  a  compensation'  The  grain  which  the  Clergy  receive 
for  this  heavy  loss,  is  the  paltry  pri-  is  the  representative  of  money  which 
vilege  of  paying  the  Minister  a  boll  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
or  two  of  Victual  Stipend,  5  or  10  purchasing,  or  being  converted  into 
per  cent,  below  their  true  and  just  the  best  grain  of  the  County,  at 
value.  An  enlightened  regard  to  the  time  when  the  conversion  took 
their  own  interest  should,  therefore,  place. 

induce  Heritors  to  support  any  mea-  By  the  Decrees  Arbitral  of  C'harles 
sure  by  which  the  average  price  of  I.,  the  Teinds  were  valued  in  money, 
grain  may  be  more  correctly  ascer-  This  money  was  the  one-fifth  of  the 
tained  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  this,  clear  rental,  and  this  one-fifth  of 
we  maintain,  can  only  be  accomplish-  money,  as  just  now  stated,  was  con¬ 
ed  by  the  highest  Fiars.  A  medium  verted,  not  only  into  the  bolls,  the 
Fiar,  as  it  is  at  present  struck  for  a  measure,  and  w'cight  of  the  County, 
whole  County,  sinks  the  whole  land-  but  into  the  bolls  of  the  best  quality, 
td  property  in  it,  and  is  most  unjust  This  is  history,  not  assertion.  The 
towards  all  who  are  bound  to  regard  Court  conversion  proves  it. 
it  as  a  rule  of  payment.  We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to 

2.  This  injustice  is  felt  by  all  I62S  and  1633  for  this  fact;  we 

Heritors  who  belong  to  the  upland  have  only  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
districts,  and  who  are  not  blessed  with  Statute  1808,  which  orders  and  or- 
the  most  fertile  soils.  By  striking  dains  all  money  Stipends,  when  an 
an  average,  or  medium  Fiar,  the  He-  augmentation  takes  place,  to  be 
ritors  on  the  poor  soils  lose  nearly,  converted  into  grain  or  victual,  ac- 
in  the  same  proportion,  as  those  in  cording  to  the  highest  annual  Fiar 
the  richer  gain.  When  Heritors  in  prices  of  the  (’ountv  for  the  last 
the  upland  districts  received  ITs.  for  seven  years,”  where  there  sliallhave 
their  noil  of  poor  barley,  those  in  the  been,  or  shall  be,  different  Fiars  for 
middle  20s.,  and  those  in  the  lower  any  County  struck.  Hence  it  fol- 
25s.,  the  average  of  these  Mree  prices  lows,  undeniably,  that  it  is  the  She- 
was  208.  8d.  a  boU  :  by  this,  the  He-  riff’s  Fiars  of  that  (bounty  the  Clergy 
Htors  in  the  upland  just  pay  Ss.  8d.  are  to  receive ;  and  if  tliey  receive 
more  for  the  boll  of  barley  tnan  they  not  these  in  full  tale,  the  Act  is  not 
receive  for  it  at  market — those  in  the  complied  with  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
middle  districts  lose  8d.  a  boll — and  Clergy  receive  no  F’iars  at  all.  In 
those  in  the  lower  gain  on  every  boll  the  whole  Act  there  is  not  one  word 
‘m  less  than  is.  id.  about  the  measure :  nor  was  it  ne- 

3.  By  this  there  is  injustice  done  cessary,  as  the  County  Fiars  fixed 
»|8o  to  all  the  Clergy  in  the  lower  the  measure,  and  the  measure  the 
district;  for  this  is.  id.,  or  nearly  Fiars.  Their  Lordships  understand 

is  taken  from  them,  to  be  put  it  otherwise ;  and  we  now  proceed  to 

the  pockets  of  the  Clergy  of  the  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  that  un- 
middlc  and  upland  districts ;  where-  derstanding. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.j 
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mints  and  mumbles  at  in  nearly  half  that  number  of  pages.  The  '^scoundrels’* 
are  infidels,  too,  it  would  seem  !  which  jifr  Shelly  was  the  first  to  account 
for !  and  which,  we  are  told,  originates  from  the  people  being  "  catechised 
into  insincerity  !**  Upon  this  principle,  the  race  of  true  believers  in  England 
must  be  prodigiously  increased,  seeing  the  people  are  not  catechised”  at  ail. 
AVhat  could  Mr  Benthain,  in  his  "  Church-of-Englandism,”  wish  for  more 
than  this?  Even  in  Scotland  we  are  in  a  hopeful  way :  a  method  of  propa¬ 
gating ^aiM  so  simple,  easy,  and  practicable,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  imi¬ 
tated.  It  has  been  so.  •  Our  people  are  not  now  "  catechised  into  in¬ 
sincerity  !”  What  infidels  they  must  have  been,  in  the  time  of  our  austere, 
covenanted  forefathers,  who  brought  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  taught  them  to  reverence  the  Sabbath  day,  which  was  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the  word,  and  to  the  "  catechising”  of 
the  young ;  and  when  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  did  not  conceive  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  go  from  house  to  house,  preaching,  teaching,  and  "  cate¬ 
chising,” — instructing  the  ignorant,  consoling  the  mournful,  reproving  the 
backsliding,  "  strengthening  the  feeble  hands,  and  confirming  the  feeble 
knees,”  and  pouring  the  balm  of  heavenly  comfort  into  the  wounded  and 
afflicted  spirit !  Mais  nous  avons  chancre  tout  celn  ! 

The  eulogium  of  Madame  D*Houdetot  is  less  offensive  than  we  anticipated, 
though  the  morality  is  French  throughout.  The  husband  was,  of  course,  a 
brute,  the  lady  good-natured :  the  former  had  his  mistress,  the  latter 
her  gallant ;  and  every  thing  went  on  quite  comme  ilfaut,  the  practice  being 
then  too  general  to  excite  notice,  or  call  forth  any  reprobation.  Moreover, 
the  lady  was  faithful  to  her  lover,  and  firmly  repelled  the  addresses  of  that 
insane,  but  eloquent  ruffian,  Rousseau.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  defence 
of  Madame  D’Houdetdt,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  impair  it,  such  as  it  is.  But 
characters  like  this  are  not  indigenous  to  our  soil ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry 
when  I  see  any  one,  from  whatever  motive,  trying  to  transplant  them.  The 
kappy  combination  of  savante  and  adulteress  is  so  exclusively  French,  that, 
on  the  principle  of  suum  cuique,  I  must  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
right  of  property  being  in  any  degree  infringed. 

The  “  Book  of  Beginnings”  is  a  dull  and  dreary  jumble  of  shreds  and 
patches — unus  et  alter  assuitur  pannus, — and  is  apparently  from  the  classic 
pen  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  Let  it  pass.  “  A  Sunday’s  Fete  at  St  Cloud’* 
is  barely  endurable ;  but  the  paper  on  Apuleius  indicates  some  desultory 
reading,  and  a  little  research  of  the  vague  and  inconclusive  kind  of  which 
this  publication  exhibits  some  odd^  enough  examples,  were  it  not  de¬ 
form^  by  a  piece  of  beastly  and  criminal  indecency  (p.  161.)  about  Miss 
Anna  Seward  and  Dr  Darwin.  The  brute  who  wrote  it  must  be  des¬ 
titute  of  every  thing  like  natural  shame  or  modesty :  a  congregation  of  pros¬ 
titutes  in  a  brothel  would  not  endure  it;  yet  it  appears  in  the  Z/tAerra/ / 
fhere  is  no  risk  of  any  one  quoting  it :  the  printing  such  a  piece  of  infamous 
kestiality,  which  the  author  admits  may  be  “  perhaps  false,**  would  damn 
effectually  any  other  periodical  work,  except  that  in  which  it  appears — and 
tt  is  damned  already.  This  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  Minor  Pieces,  and 
1  arodies,  trashy  and  worthless  in  an  extreme  de^ee.  The  first  of  these. 
To  a  spider  running  across  a  room,**  is  certainly  from  the  pen  *  of  Mr  . 
Hunt,  as  the  following  lines  will  testify : 

Have  I  let  strut,  behind  their  dunghill  screens. 

All  the  brisk  crowers  in  Scotch  Magazines, 

Who  take  for  day  their  crackling  Northern  Lights,  \ 

And  scream,  and  scratch,  and  keep  it  up  o*  nights,  > 

Braggarts  with  beaten  plumes,  and  sensual  hypocrites  ?  } 

Him,  too,  who  feeds  them,  and  in  whom  there  run 
All  CurU*B  and  Osborne's  melted  brass  in  one— 

Have  I  spared  him,  when,  with  a  true  rogue’s  awe. 

Not  of  the  truth  or  justice,  but  the  law. 

He  lay  before  my  feet  and  prqffbr^d  me 
His  rascal  motieyfor  indemnity  f 
In  scorn  I  let  him  go,  &c. 
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Upon  the  whole,  N umber  Third  of  The  Liberal”  is  a  farrago  of  as  poor 
and  miaerable  stuff’  as  I  have  seen  offered  to  the  public,  for  the  modest 
of fn>€  shiUin^Sy  and,  generally  speaking,  far  below  the  average  pitch  of  the 
more  respectable  class  of  Magazines.  Such  being  my  honest  opinion,  I  must 
now,  therefore,  bid  their  Liberalships  good-bye,  assuring  them,  that  till 
Lord  Byron  shall  again  ( quod  Deus  avertat ! J  degrade  himself,  by  contri¬ 
buting  to  float  their  weighty  lumber,  they  shall  be  troubl^  with  no  further 
remarks  or  criticisms  of  mine.  I  cannot  sign  my  old-fashioned  name,  how¬ 
ever,  without  assuring  the  reader,  that  these  fellows  complain  of  personalities 
and  abuse  in  other  periodical  writers,  with  the  worst  possible  grace ;  8€ein«» 
they  are  themselves  as  scurrilous  and  bitter  as  ill-nature  and  imbecility  can 
make  them.  Every  man,  of  every  party,  must  detest  the  gloating  and  fiend¬ 
ish  delight  with  which  they  exulted  over  the  unhappy  exit  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  while  the  perseverance  with  which  they  vent  their  spleen  against 
those  they  conceive  their  enemies,  only  betrays  the  agony  they  suffered 
from  the  infliction  administered  by  more  potent  bands,  and  tends  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  that  system  of  detraction  and  scurrility  which  threatens  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  public  morality,  and  constitutes  the  great  opjirobriutn  of  niu- 
dern  literature.  J.  Ocdmixok. 


ON  GRAVITY. 


The  nature  and  power  of  what  is 
called  Gravity  has  been  so  often  dis¬ 
cussed  by  men  of  the  greatest  emi¬ 
nence,  that  little  which  is  new  can 
at  present  be  hoped  for  on  this  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  sublime  subject. 

The  following  observations  are  in¬ 
tended  for  students, — the  principal 
aim  of  the  writer  being  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  matter  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  render  it  intelligible  to  young 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  especially  with  what  may  be 
esteemed  the  foundation  of  Physical 
Astronomy,  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  general. 

Gravity,  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  is  that  force  by  which  bodies 
are  continually  urged  towards  its 
cen^;  it  is  tne  force  with  which 
bodies  let  fall  from  a  state  of  rest, 
are  carried  downwards,  that  is,  in  a 
direction  pa-pendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  place  ;  or,  when  they  are 
supported,  it  is  the  force  with  which 
they  press  the  body  that  supports 
them,  or  with  which  they  urge  that 
body  to  move  towards  the  earth. 
The  effect  of  this  force,  then,  is 
twofold,  that  is,  it  produces  inodoo 
and  pressure:  gravity, '.therefore, 
may  be  eonrider^  as  a  power  pres¬ 
sing  a  body  in  a  line  which  is  al¬ 
ways  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Gravity,  muldplied  by  the  number 
of  parts  of  which  a  body  it  compos¬ 
ed,  consdtutes  the  weight  of  that 


body  :  hence  the  gravity  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  particle,  and  its  weifrht,  are 
the  same  thing ;  therefore,  in  large 
bodies,  which  are  composed  of  many 
particles,  the  weight  is  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  particles ;  or  it  is  the  sum 
of  the  gravities  exercised  upon  all 
the  particles.  All  terrestrial  boilit** 
are  subject  to  the  power  of  gravity ; 
that  is,  every  solid  and  every  fiuifi 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  arc 
subject  to  its  influence :  hence,  all 
bodies  are  heavy ;  even  the  air,  ex¬ 
halations,  and  the  most  volatile  va¬ 
pours,  have  weight,  for  all  these  can 
be  weighed  in  scales ;  by  which  meam 
they  are  demonstrably  proved  to  be 
heavy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  wt- 
ed  upon  by  the  power  of 
It  is  the  power  of  gravity  wmcb 
keeps  together  the  particles  of  whicn 
bodies  are  fonned ;  it  is  the  cause, 
also,  why  bodies  are  kept  to 
face  of  the  earth,  and  do  not  fad  on. 
It  also  combines  together  the  parK 
of  the  earth ;  for  let  the  mass  ot  tne 
earth  be  distinguished  into  , 
parts,'  eitlier  small  or  great, 
equal  or  any  way  uaequal,  » 
gravity  of  the  parts  towards  ear 
other  were  not  mutwlly  equ^>  , 
less  force  would  give 
greater,  and  the  two 
gether  would  move  on  to  J/ 
a  right  line  towards  that  P 
whi<A  the  greater 

which  is  contrary  to  ® 

Therefore,  the  gravity  of  tne  p- 
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towards  each  other  are  in  equilibrio,  centre,  are  as  the  number  of  elemen- 
or  the  action  of  gravity  is  mutual  tary  particles,  or,  as  it  is  often  ex- 
and  equal  on  both  sides :  and  from  pressed,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
this  reasoning  it  is  obvious,  that,  as  those  b^ies ;  for  the  forces  by  which 
all  bodies  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  unequal  bodies  are  equally  accelera- 
80  does  the  earth  gravitate  towards  ted,  must  be  proportional  to  the  quan- 
other  bodies.  Since,  then,  all  bodies  tity  of  the  matter  that  is  moved, 
are  heavy,  there  is  no  such  princi-  Thus,  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
pie  as  absolute  levity,  or  lightness,  in  where  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
bodies ;  that  is,  there  is  no  inherent  motion  of  falling  bodies,  they  all 
principle,  by  which  bodies  ascend,  move  through  equal  spaces  in  equal 
or  are  made  to  withdraw  themselves  times ;  that  is,  a  bit  of  wool,  a  feather, 
from  the  earth’s  surface.  Aristotle  and  a  guinea,  all  fall  from  the  top 
opiK)sed  this  opinion,  and  it  is  easily  of  the  receiver  to  the  bottom,  in  ex- 
refuted.  Let  a  piece  of  wood,  whicn  ®ctly  the  same  time, 
is  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  wa-  The  power  of  gravity,  and  the 
ter,  be  forced  to  the  bottom  of  a  ves-  weight  of  bodies,  decrease  as  the 
sel  containing  that  fluid — it  will  rise  square  of  the  distance  from  the  earth’s 
to  the  top,  because  it  is  forced  up  by  centre  increases  ;  hence  it  is  plain, 
the  superior  pressure  of  the  ambient  that  the  same  body  is  not  so  heavy  at 
water  underneath  it ;  a  piece  of  iron  the  topof  a  mountain  as  at  the  bottom, 
falls  to  the  bottom,  because  it  is  This  hict  is  ascertained  by  the  vibra- 
hcavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  tion  of  pendulums ;  it  may  also  be 
fluid,  and  its  gravitating  power  is  thus  illustrated :  A  body  that  would 
capable  of  forcing  the  water  to  yield  be  in  equilibrium  with  a  one-pound 
to  its  superior  pressure  downwards,  weight  in  the  opposite  basin  of  a  well- 
Vapours,  gases,  &c.  rise  in  the  at-  constructed  balance  at  the  foot  of  a 
mosphere,  because  they  are  specifi-  mountain,  would  be  in  eouilibrium 
cally  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  with  the  same  pound  weignt  at  the 
air ;  and  they  continue  to  ascend,  un-  top,  because  both  the  bodies  have 
til  they  arrive  at  an  altitude  where  decreased  equally.  But,  supposing 
the  air  and  the  ascending  body  have  the  body  to  be  suspended  from  the 
the  same  density.  At  this  altitude  extremity  of  a  spring  steel-yard,  if, 
the  air  and  the  ascending  substances  at  the  Irattom  of  a  mountain,  this 
remain  in  a  sort  of  permanent  equili-  body  should  draw  out  the  index  to 
brium,  till,  combining  with  other  the  mark  four,  it  will  not  draw  it 
substances,  the  vapours,  gases,  Sic,  out  so  far  as  the  mark /our  at  the  top 
are  made  to  descend  again,  to  under-  of  the  mountain ;  because  the  power 
go  new  decompositions;  by  which  of  gravity,  and  consequently  the 
ineans  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  weight  of  the  body,  is  diminished  by 
is  probably  preserved,  and  that  order  being  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
and  regularity  maintained,  which  are  from  the  earth’s  centre.  The  earth 
so  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
universe  which  has  come  under  our  the  proportion  of  its  axis,  about 


universe  which  has  come  under  our  the  proportioi 
observation.  which  it  revol 

Many  persons  believe  that  air  in-  torial  diametei 
closed  m '  a  body  renders  the  body  the  distance  < 
lighter ;  that  is,  if  a  hollow  globe  earth  from  its 
of  metal  has  its  cavity  full  of  at-  the  Equator,  ; 
raospheric  air,  they  assert  that  the  than  tne  distai 
inclosed  air  makra  the  globe  light-  that  centre.  F 
and  ^  that  the  globe  would  be  it  is  manifest  t 
heavier,  if  the  hollow  part  were  a  per-  tor  is  not  acte* 
feet  vacuum.  This  is  a  great  mis-  the  same  force 
^e,  for,  since  the  air  can  experi-  the  same  bod] 
mentally  be  proved  to  be  a  heavy  to  either  of  thi 
l^y*  it  is  exceedingly  obvious,  that  of  gravity  in 
one  heavy  body  added  to  another  Pole,  is  propo 
makes  the  whole  heavier  than  either  the  cosine  of 
of  the  parts.  The  weights  of  bodies  sequently  can 
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readers  to  be  informed  in  what  man-  others  to  the  Equator,  to  measure  the 
ner  these  facts  have  been  ascertain-  lengths  of  degrees  at  those  places  • 
ed,  and  to  know,  moreover,  that  they  and  in  this  way  it  has  been  proved’ 
are  seated  on  a  firm  basis.  Picard,  a  that  there  is  a  protuberance  about 
French  philosopher,  in  his  work  on  the  Equator,  a  corresponding  depres- 
thc  measurement  of  the  earth,  pub-  sion  at  the  Poles,  and  that  the  figure 
lished  in  1G71,  speaks  of  a  conjee-  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate 
ture  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  spheroid. 

Sciences,  that,  supposing  the  diurnal  Some  persons  are  still  ignorant  of 
motion  of  the  earth,  heavy  bodies  the  means  by  which  animals  and 
ought  to  descend  with  less  force  at  other  bodies  are  kept  to  the  surface 
the  Equator  than  at  the  Poles  ;  and  of  the  earth ;  for  as  its  diurnal  mo- 
observes,  that,  for  the  same  reason,  tidn  is  now  universally  admitted  to 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  be  true,  their  wonder  is  excited  to 
length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  know  why  we  do  not  fall  off,  when 
seconds  in  different  latitudes.  In  the  earth  has  turned  half  way  round 
consequence  of  this  intimation.  Rich-  its  axis  ?  It  is  imagined  by  some, 
er  was  sent  to  Cayenne ;  and  among  that  bodies  are  kept  to  the  earth’s 
other  objects  of  his  voyage,  he  was  surface  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
charged  by  the  Academy  to  observe  phere ;  but  this  conclusion  is  re- 
the  lengtn  of  the  pendulum  vibra-  markably  erroneous,  for  the  atinos- 


consequence  of  this  intimation.  Rich-  its  axis  ?  It  is  imagined  by  some, 
er  was  sent  to  Cayenne ;  and  among  that  bodies  are  kept  to  the  earth’s 
other  objects  of  his  voyage,  he  was  surface  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
charged  by  the  Academy  to  observe  phere ;  but  this  conclusion  is  re- 
the  lengtn  of  the  pendulum  vibra-  markably  erroneous,  for  the  atmos- 


ting  seconds.  He  returned  in  1672,  phere  being  a  fluid  substance,  has 
and  mentions  his  observations  of  the  a  buoyant  tendency,  and  absolutely 

Eendulum  as  the  most  important  he  lifts  bodies  up,  instead  of  pressing 
ad  made.  The  same  measure  which  them  down.  Every  thing  is  kept  to 
had  been  marked  at  Cayenne  on  a  the  earth's  surface  by  its  weight ; 
rod  of  iron,  according  to  the  length  that  is,  bodies  are  kept  to  the  earth 
which  had  been  found  necessary  to  by  the  power  of  gravity  acting  upon 
make  the  pendulum  vibrate  seconds,  them  ;  and  the  means  by  which  this 
being  brought  back  and  compared  is  effected,  is  similar  to  that  hy 
with  that  marked  at  Paris,  the  dif-  which  a  ma^et  draws^  a  needle, 
ference  was  found  to  be  a  line  and  a  even  prevents  it  from  falling  from  it, 
quarter,  that  at  Cayenne  being  the  and  when  the  needle  hangs  directly 
snortest.  The  vibrations  of  the  pen-  downwards.  Bodies  lose  part  of 
dulum  on  which  the  experiment  was  their  weight  by  the  rotation  of  the 
made  were  very  small, — continued  earth  about  its  axis ;  their  real  or 
sensibly  for  fifty-two  minutes  of  time,  absolute  gravity  is  differenwrom 
— and  were  compared  with  an  excel-  that  which  we  now  observe  in  bodies, 
lent  clock  which  vibrated  seconds,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
Moreover,  the  clock  which  Richer  which  acts,  at  the  Equator,  in  an  op- 
took  to  Cayenne,  having  been  ad-  posite  direction  to  that  of  gravity, 
justed  to  beat  seconds  at  Paris,  lost  and  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
two  minutes  a-day  at  Cayenne ;  so  diminishes  its  effect ;  every 
that  no  doubt  now  remained  of  the  indeed,  except  at  the 
diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity  they  are  at  rest,  are  not  affect  1 
at  the  Equator.  This  was  the  first  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  *  | 
direct  proof  m  the  diurnal  motion  of  either  of  tne  Poles, 
the  earth.  Huygens  was  then  led  to  gravity  of  bodies  might 
suppose  that  the  same  •  cause  might  ^  by  experiment ;  but  as  these 
produce  a  protuberance  at  and  about  are  inaccessible,  we  can 
the  Equator,  and  a  corresponding  de-  mine  the  power  of  gra^ty  t 
pression  at  the  Poles.  Cassini  had  calculation,  from  the 
already  observed  the  oblate  figure  of  which  it  constantly  cxhihi  ,  ^ 
Jupiter,  and  this  analogy  strongly  though  in  this  there  ^peri- 

favoured  a  like  circumstance  of  there  committing  any  p^lS  » 

being  a  protuberance  about  the  ment  made  at  either  of  tw 
earth’s  Equator  ;  and  the  most  obvi-  very  desirable.  «  to 

ous  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  Gravity  is  not  confineo  .  ^ 
being  by  direct  measurement,  astro-  earth ;  it  is  the  same  as  a 
nomers  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  it  is  the  eflfect  of  an  of 

the  world,  some  to  the  north,  and  extending  to  the  utmost 


them  ;  and  the  means  by  which  this 
is  effected,  is  similar  to  that  by 
which  a  magnet  draws  a  needle. 


which  acts,  at  the  Equator,  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  to  that  of  gravity, 
and  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
diminishes  its  effect;  every  where, 
indeed,  except  at  the  Poles,  whi^,  as 
they  are  at  rest,  are  not  affects  y 
the  rotatorv  motion  of  the  eartn.  * 


very  desirable.  «  j  this 

dravity  is  not  co”«"*^  “  i^; 
earth;  it  is  the  same 
it  is  the  effhet  of  an 
extending  to  the  utmost 
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the  universe,  and  pervades  every 
otlicr  body  as  well  as  our  globe. 
This  is  easily  proved  by  the  analogy 
which  is  every  where  observed  be¬ 
tween  the  earth  and  the  other  bodies 
which  are  seen  about  it.  Having  ob¬ 
served  the  effects  of  gravity  here, 
u{M)n  the  earth,  let  us  examine  them 
a  little  in  order,  to  determine 
whether  the  same  force  is  found  to 
act  u})on  the  celestial  bodies. 

Their  globular  figure  is  at  once 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  same  gra¬ 
vity  acts  upon  each  of  them  which 
acts  ujwn  our  globe.  The  earth  has  - 
evidently  been  round  from  the  time 
of  its  formation,  and  the  sea,  which 
almost  surrounds  it,  is  also  round ; 
because  as  all  the  parts  would  tend 
to  a  common  centre,  they  would  ar¬ 
range  and  dispose  themselves  about 
this  centre,  to  find  an  equilibrium, 
and  an  equilibrium  could  not  take 
place,  if  one  part  of  the  ocean  was 
farther  from  tne  centre  of  attraction 
than  another :  hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  mutual  gravity  of  the  parts  would 
produce  a  round,  or  globular  figure. 
Abstraction  must  of  course  be  made 
lor  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth 
and  planets,  which  is  evidently  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  centrifugal  force,  occasion* 
ed  by  the  rotation  of  each  of  these 
IxKlies  round  its  axis.  There  is,  then, 
in  all  die  planets,  and  all  the  other 
celestial  bodies,  a  power  of  gravity 
similar  to  that  in  the  earth ;  and  the 
matter  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
po^,  is  not  the  only  matter  that 
enjoys  this  property  of  retaining  and 
attracting  the  surrounding  belies  ; 
whence  we  conclude,  that  matter,  in 
general,  has  an  attractive  power,  and 
that  where  there  is  matter,  the  power 
of  gravity  will  be  found. 

Following  the  progress  of  science 
through  its  various  and  intricate  de¬ 
velopments,  we 'are  able  to  discern 
how  this  famous  law  of  universal  gra¬ 
vitation  was  gradually  discovered, 
and  ultimately  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection. 

The  ancients,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Anaxagorus,  Democri- 
and  Epicurus,  nad  determined 
the  general  tendency  of  matter  to¬ 
wards  a  centre ;  and  Plutarch  speaks 
of  it  clearly  in  his  book  on  the 
f^essation  of  Miracles,  where  he  ex¬ 
plains  how  each  world  has  its  parti- 
cular  centre,  its  land,  its  seas,  and 
•  force  necessary  to  retain  them  round 


that  centre.  Copernicus  had  also 
the  same  idea  of  the  general  attrac¬ 
tion  of  matter,  for  he  attributed  the 
roundness  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  general  tendency  which  their 
parts  had  to  reunite ;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  this  tendency  had  place 
in  each  planet,  as  well  as  the  earth. 
"J'he  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  was 
also  known  to  Tycho  Brahe ;  and 
Kepler,  in  the  preface  to  his  book, 
“  De  Stella  jMartis/*  where  he  lirst 
demonstrates  that  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  not  circular,  says  pre¬ 
cisely,  that  if  the  earth  and  nmon 
were  not  in  motion,  they  w’ould  aj^ 
proach  each  other,  and  meet  at  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  the  action  of  the  sun 
produces  the  irregularities  in  the 
moon’s  orbit ;  that  the  action  of  the 
moon  produces  the  tides ;  and  that 
the  sun  attracts  the  planets,  and  is 
again  attracted  by  them.  Dr  Hook 
made  still  greater  advances.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1668, 
he  said,  **  I  will  explain  a  system  of 
the  world  very  different  from  any  yet 
received,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions:  1.  ‘  That  all 
bodies  have  not  only  a  gravitation  of 
their  parts  to  their  own  proper  cen¬ 
tres,  but  that  they  also  mutually  at¬ 
tract  each  other  within  their  spheres 
of  action.’  II.  ‘  That  all  bodies  hav* 
ing  a  simple  motion,  will  continue  to 
move  in  a  straight  line,  unless  con¬ 
tinually  deflected  from  it  by  some 
extraneous  force  causing  them  to  de¬ 
scribe  A  circle,  an  ellipse,  or  some  o- 
ther  curve.*  111.  ‘  That  this  attrac¬ 
tion  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  the 
bodies  are  nearer.  As  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  these  forces  diminish, 
by  an  increase  of  distance,  1  own  I 
have  not  yet  discovered  it,  although 
1  have  made  some  experiments  to  this 

Eurpose.  1  leave  this  toothers,  who 
ave  time  and  knowledge  sufficient 
for  the  task.’  ”  This  is  a  very 
enunciation  of  a  proper  philosophical 
theory ;  but  the  business  was  sdll 
left  for  Newton  to  finish.  That  gny- 
vity  existed,  was  now  evident  to  phi¬ 
losophers  in  general,  at  least  to  great 
numbers  of  them ;  but  the  specific  law 
by  which  bodies  attract  each  other, 
had  not  yet  been  determined.  This 
was  the  discovery  of  Newton,  and 
this  was  what  could  not  fail  to  im¬ 
mortalise  the  name  of  the  British 
Philosopher. 


data,  respecting  the  distance  of  the  moon  be 


ing  use  of  these  imperfect  measures^ 
though  nearly,  was  not  exactly  what 
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'  ^Ve  are  informed  by  Dr  Pember-  to  request  a  friend  to  assist  liim  in 
ton,  in  the  preface  to  his  View  of  finishing  it.—A  moment  of  greater 
Newton's  Philosophy,"  that,  in  the  importance  will  never  be  recorded  in 
year  1666,  when  Newton  had  retired  the  annals  of  science ! 
from  Cambridge  into  the  country,  on  It  may  not  now  be  amiss,  if  tre 
account  of  the  plague,  that  he  was  explain  a  little  the  calculation  which 
there  led  to  meditate  on  the  proba-  Newton  made  use  of  in  determining 
ble  cause  of  the  planetary  motions,  this  important  question.  Having  rwi). 
and  on  the  nature  of  that  central  force  posed  that  the  force  of  gravity  decreas- 
by  which  they  are  retained  in  their  es  as  the  square  of  the  distance  in- 
orbits.  It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  creases,  and  having  determined,  from 
probably  the  same  force,  or  some  mo-  Picard's  measures,  that  the  mean  dis- 
dification  of  the  same  force,  which  tance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is 
caused  a  heavy  body  to  fall  to  the  sixty  of  the  earth's  radii,  he  thus  pro¬ 
earth,  might  extend  to  the  moon,  and  ceeded  :  Calling  the  force  of  gravity, 
retain  her  in  her  orbit,  by  causing  a  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  unity,  as 
continu  J  defle^on  from  her  path  in  60*  :  1 : :  1 :  which  denotes  the 

anght  hne.  But  before  this  con-  force  of  the  earth’s  eravitv  at  the  dis- 
jecture  could  be  subjected  to  the  test  ^  ^  hea  V 

^  conditional  hypothms  ,^,093 

relattve  to  the  mothflcaUon  of  the  therefore,  the  same  body,  at  the  dis- 
>rce  with  respect  to  the  distance.  ^  a, 

1  he  supposition  which  he  made  was,  ,  ,  is-oss  -  .  j 

that  tne  force  of  gravity  decreases  through  feet  a  second,  or 

as  the  square  of  the  distance  increase  through  16.083  feet  in  a  minute ; 
es  /"  but  whether  this  was  his  first  because  the  spaces  fallen  through 
conjecture,  we  are  not  informed.  It  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times, 
is  highly  probable,  however,  that  it  Whence  it  follows,  that,  supposing 
was,  because  all  emanations,  such  as  the  moon  to  be  retained  in  her  orbit 
light,  heat,  &c.  observe  this  law  ;  it  by  this  force,  the  deflection  from  the 
was,  therefore,  on  this  account,  very  tangent  to  her  orbit,  at  any  point, 
likely  to  be  adopted,  as  being  the  ought  to  be  feet  in  a  second ; 
most  siinple  and  natural  that  could  jg  versed  sine  of  that  arc, 

>1  o**  moon's  orbit 

WhCT  Newton  first  attempted  to  .  ,  ^ 

venfv  this  mnipctiiTP-  tVip  rpniifcitp  ***  one  seeuiiu,  01%  .xmj 


moon  in  raaii  01  me  eartn,  ana  me  i  y  ♦onr.*.  in¬ 

measure  of  the  earth's  radius,  were  ^  square  of  the  is 

both  but  imperfectly  known ;  and  creases.  Again,  the  moo 

-.1 _ ^  ^ miirh  from  acircie, 


he  wished  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  moon  s  orbit  is,  tner  > 
he  abandoned  the  hypothesis  he  had  foiutd ;  and  since  P*  •  ^  it 

assumed.  This  was  a  remarkable  “  Unoihoftbe 

instance  of  the  cool  and  dispassion-  ^  easily  to  c^ciUate  the 
ate  frame  of  mind  whidi  this  great  which  sbcdescnbes  m  0 

man  preserved,  even  at  the  time  when  nwte.  •  Now,  ^  be- 

he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  which  one  end  of  this  am  ‘ 
of  having  discovered  one  <rf  the  most  ^w  a  ungent  to  the  ®  ^  jjje 

important  secret!  of  nature.  A  few  apace  is  a  arc 

years  afterwards,  he  renewed  his  cal-  tharaeter  of  her  ^ .  ggj  by 

culations,  as  more  correct  data  had  she  'describct  m  om  »  ^ 

been  obtained  by  the  measurement  »»  In 

of  a  degree  in  France,  by  Picard,  as  to  be  1^083  v  ?  ^t/au' 

before  mentioned.  In  tnts  attempt  **^*^*1??  to  the 

he  succeeded ;  and  it  is  related,  that  was  established,  with. 
towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  be-  ^ 

came  so  agitated,  that  he  was  obliged  been^extended  to  the 
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Laplace  observes,  that  it  is  in  the 
celestial  regions  that  the  laws  of 
niechauics  are  observed  with  the 
greatest  precision ;  on  the  earth,  so 
many  causes  tend  to  complicate  their 
results,  that  it  is  very  ditficult  to  un¬ 
ravel  them,  and  still  more  diiiicult 
to  submit  them  to  calculation.  But 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  immense  distances,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  action  of  a  principal  force, 
the  effect  of  which  is  easily  calcula¬ 
ted,  are  not  disturbed,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  motions,  by  forces  sufficiently 
considerable  to  prevent  us  from  in¬ 
cluding,  under  general  formula,  all  the 
changes  which  a  succession  of  ages 
has  produced,  or  hereafter  may  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  system.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  vague  causes,  which 
cannot  be  submitt^  to  analysis,  and 
which  the  imagination  modifies  at 
pleasure,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  phenomena.  The  law  of  uni- 
VEiisAL  GRAVITATION  has  this  in¬ 
estimable  advantage,  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  calculation,  and,  by  a  com- 
l»rison  of  the  results  witli  observa¬ 
tion,  it  presents  the  most  certain  me- 
thoil  of  verifying  its  existence.  This 
“  great  la  w  of  nature'*  represents  all 
the  celestial  phenomena,  even  in  their 
minutest  details ;  so  that  there  is 
not  one  single  inequality  of  their 
motions  which  is  not  derived  from 
it,  with  the  most  admirable  preci¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  it  explains  the  cause 
of  singular  motions,  just  perceived 
by  astronomers,  and  which  were  ei¬ 
ther  too  complicated,  or  too  slow  to 
recognise  their  law.  Thus,  so  far 
from  having  to  fear  that  new  obser¬ 
vations  will  disprove  this  theory,  we 
®ay  be  assured,  beforehand,  that 
they  will  only  confirm  it  more  and 
more ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
its  consequences  are  equally  certain, 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  observed. 
See  Vol.  II.  Systeme  du  Monde. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  some  of  the  properties  and  effects 
of  gravity ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of 
it  ?  The  only  hypotheses  which  have 
met  with  any  advocates,  are  those  of 
Hescartes,  Newton,  Bernouilli,  and 
Saussure.  The  vortices  of  Descartes 
have  disappeared  long  ago,  and  are 
only  now  remember^  as  the  dream 
of  a  powerful  mind.  John  Ber- 
^uiUi  WM  no  philoeopher,  and  his 
hypothesis  is  more  contemptible  than 
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the  reveries  of  his  predecessor ;  it 
requires,  at  this  time,  no  refutation. 

Newton  attempts  to  account  for 
the  power  of  gravity,  by  proposing 
the  following  query  :  In  tne  second 
edition  of  his  ()ptics,  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  he  says,  “  To  shew  tiiat  1 
do  not  take  gravity  for  an  essential 
property  of  bodies,  1  have  added  one 
question  (Qu.  22.)  concerning  its 
cause  ;  choosing  to  propose  it  by  way 
of  question,  because  I  am  not  yet 
satisfied  with  it,  for  want  of  experi¬ 
ments."  He  then  proposes  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  gravitation  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  towards  the  sun,  **  by  means 
of  an  elastic  fluid  surrounding  the 
sun,  (and  in  like  manner,  surround¬ 
ing  every  other  body,)  supposing  this 
medium  to  increase  in  density,  as  it 
passes  at  greater  distances  from  the 
sun,  causing,  thereby,  the  gravity  of 
these  greater  bodies  towards  each 
other,  and  of  their  parts  towards  the 
bodies ;  every  body  endeavouring  to 
go  from  the  denser  parts  of  the  me¬ 
dium  towards  the  rarer.  For  if  this 
medium  be  rarer  within  the  sun's 
body  than  at  its  surface,  and  rarer 
there  than  at  the  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer 
there  than  at  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  1 
see  no  reason  why  the  increase  of 
density  should  stop  any  where,  and 
not  rather  be  continued  at  all  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  sun  from  Saturn  and 
beyond.  And  though  this  increase 
of  density  may  at  great  distances  be 
exceedingly  slow,  yet  if  the  elastic 
force  of  the  medium  be  exceedingly 
great,  it  may  suffice  to  impel  bodies 
from  the  denser  parts  of  the  medium 
towards  the  rarer,  with  all  that 
power  which  we  call  Gravity."  Mr 
Vince,  in  his  pamphlet  “  On  the 
Cause  of  Gravitation,"  has  demon¬ 
strated,  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  law  of  variation  of  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  fluid,  iu  terms  of  the 
sun's  distance,  combined  with  any 
law  of  variation  of  the  repulsive  force 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  in  terms 
of  their  distance,  can  satisfy  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Newton  a  hypothe¬ 
sis,  then,  does  not  explain  the  cause 
of  the  power  of  gravity. 

Saussure  accounts  for  attraction, 
by  supposing  that  all  space  is  filled 
with  parti<^  of  matter,  moving  ra¬ 
pidly  in  all  directions ;  and  tliat  the 
particles  winch  fall  on  the  opposite 
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sides  of  any  two  bodies,  in  lines  pa-  internal  particles  of  a  body,  as  well 
rallel  to  the  line  joining  their  centres,  as  bn  the  external  particles  and 
will  impel  the  bodies  towards  each  is  always  proportional  to  the  nuin- 
other,  the  sides  next  each  other  not  ber  of  particles,  and  not  to  the 
being  so  acted  u}X)n.  But  in  this  surface ;  therefore  it  follows,  that  in 
case,  the  moving  force  of  each  body  this  case,  it  cannot  be  mechanical, 
would  be  as  the  surfaces  of  the  bo-  For  supposing  that  a  body  is  actal 
dies  ;  whereas,  from  experiment,  it  is  upon  by  a  fluid,  the  pressure  would 
known  to  be  as  the  gravity  of  maU  be  proportional  to  the  surface  press- 
itr  in  the  bodies — therefore  the  hy-  ed,  and  by  no  means  as  the  quantity 
|x)the8is  is  not  true.  of  matter ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 

The  following  observations,  with  experiment.  May  not  gravity,  then, 
which  w^e  shall  conclude  this  article,  be  caused  by  some  internal  active 
will  prove,  that  gravity  is  not  pro-  agent,  by  the  elticacy  of  which,  bo- 
duced  by  a  fluid,  or  any  mechanical  dies  are  urged  towards  the  centre  of 
principle  whatever.  Since  gravity  attraction  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  graW- 
acts  upon  bodies  in  motion,  and  even  ty  an  inherent  principle  of  matter, 
when  they  move  with  the  most  ra-  a  something  of  which  matter  cannot 
pid  velocity,  in  the  same  manner  as  be  deprived,  which  was  infused  into, 
when  at  rest,  it  cannot  be  any  thing  and  is  coeval  with  the  creation  of 
external  or  mechanical ;  for  what-  matter,  and  may  be  esteemed  one  of 
ever  it  might  be,  solid  or  fluid,  its  its  qualities,  in  the  same  manner  as 
eftect  upon  bodies  in  motion  would  hardness,  impenetrability,  mobility, 
be  different  from  its  effects  upon  bo-  or  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  mat- 
dies  at  rest ;  because  a  body  im-  ter,  and  of  which  we  have  as  little 
pinging  on  another  at  rest,  acts  with  knowledge,  as  we  have  of  the  man- 
all  its  force  ;  but  on  bodies  in  motion,  ner  by  which  the  power  of  gravity 
when  botli  move  the  same  way,  it  causes  one  body  to  act  upon  another, 
acts  only  with  the  difference  of  their  and  by  w’hich  it  extends  itself  through 
forces.  Again,  gravity  acts  on  the  all  extent  ? 


London,  May  2d.  ticularise.  During  those  two 
In  one  of  my  last  letters,  1  men-  Mr  Haynes  has  employed  himself 

tioned  that  Mr  Haynes,  author  of  upon  a  second  effort  of  the  same  kind, 

“  Conscience,  or  the  Bridal  Night,***  and  having  at  length  finished  it,  he 
had  a  new  Tragedy  accepted  at  one  bethought  him  next  of  the  best  me- 
of  our  Winter  Theatres.  This  state-  thod  of  introducing  it  to  the  M la¬ 
ment  was  made  upon  a  paragraph  in  gers.  One  would  have  imagined,  that, 
the  Courier  newspaper,  apparently  as  the  author  of  a  former  piece,  the 
from  authority  ;  but  it  turns  out  to  merit  of  which  had  been  unequiro- 
be  untrue.  Mr  Haynes  has  indeed  cally  acknowledged,  he  would  have 
written  another  Tragedy,  but  it  has  needed  no  other  introduction 
not  been  accepted,  either  at  Covent-  house.  Not  so :  things  are  manned 

Garden  or  Drury- Lane.  The  facts,  differently  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  Co- 
as  1  am  informed  upon  good  evi-  medy.  Tragedy,  Opera,  Farce,  or  AIc- 

dence,  are  these,  and  they  are  worth  lo-drame,  that  must  not  first  be  r^ 
detailing,  not  merely  on  account  of  commended  by  some  favourite  an 
their  curiosity  in  themselves,  but  as  popular  actor,  who  has  influence  wi 
sliewing  the  pal t^,  juggling,  double-  the  “  Directors,**  (such  the  Managers 
faced,  monopolising,  patronising  sys-  now  call  themselves,  in 
tern  now  established  with  regard  to  probably,  of  the  Bank  of  Englanu, 
plays  intended  for  public  represen-  India  Company,)  to  induce  them 
ration.  let  the  experiment  be  tried  on  ^ 

It  is  two  years  since Conscience**  stage.  Accordingly,  Mr  «ay 
was  brought  out  with  a  success  at  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
least  equal  to  the  productions  of  entrust  his  Tragedy  to  the  ^ 
poets  of  much  higher  reputation,  and  ship  of  Kean.  He  coiw  not 
who  owed  much  of  their  success  to  done  worse,  for  it  is  ue 

that  reputation.  1  need  not  here  par- .  Kean  did  not  think  be  shoui 
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able  to  make  a  good  hit  in  the  hero. 
Macready  was  next  resorted  to ;  hut 
he  had  very  recently  exerted  his  in¬ 
fluence  for  Miss  Mitford,  and  her 
Tragedy  only  lived  six  or  seven 
nights.  The  truth,  with  respect  to 
“  Julian,”  is,  that  it  was  intended  by 
tlie  authoress,  that  C.  Kemble  should 
have  played  the  hero,  and  Macreatly 
the  part  of  the  villain  ;  however,  as 
Macready  was  the  means  of  getting  it 
read  in  the  green-room,  he  chose  his 
own  character,  and  C.  Kemble  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  there  is  a 
monstrous  deal  of  petty  rivalship  and 
jealousy  in  these  matters.  For  this 
reason  it  was  that  Macready  could 
do  nothing  for  Mr  Haynes. 

Mr  Haynes  at  last  determined  to 
send  it  in  to  the  Managers,  or  Direc¬ 
tors,  of  Covent-frarden  Theatre,  with 
his  name,  desiring  them  to  state,  as 
'  soon  as  convenient,  whether  it  would 
i  suit  the  interests  of  their  undertak¬ 
ing  to  accept  it.  He  waited  a*week, 
but  obtained  no  answer — a  fortnight, 
and  no  answer — three  weeks,  and  no 
answer.  He  then  asked  a  friend  to 
j  call  at  the  stage  door,  and  inquire  for 
it,  desiring  that  it  might  he  returned. 

I  His  friend  did  so — saw  Mr  — , 
i  who  superintends  these  matters,  and 
begged  that  Mr  Haynes*  Tragedy, 
called  **  Durazzo,”  might  be  given 
J  to  him.  **  Durazzo — Durazzo  ?  Mr 
I  Haynes*  Durazzo? — Oh,  aye — cer- 
(  tainly.  We  are  very  sorry — must  it 

j  be  returned  ?**  said  Mr  - .  “It 

'  has  been  with  you  nearly  a  month, 

(rejoined  Mr  H.*s  friend, J  and  you 
have  sent  no  answer  whetner  it  will 
or  will  not  suit  you.”  “  Indeed — I 
I  am  very  much  concerned — hut  we 

[have  been  so  extremely  engaged,  that 
we  have  not  had  time  to  read  it 
fij  through,  but,  as  far  as  we  have  gone, 
■f|  we  find  it  admirable.  Could  you 
(j  not  leave  it  for  two  or  three  aays 
fl  longer,  that  we  may  go  through  tne 
||  rwt  ?”  Mr  Haynes  allowed  me  no 
11  discretion,  (rejoined  his  friend) ;  I 
!  must  trouble  you  for  it.”  “  Cannot 
'j  we  send  it  to  Mr  Haynes?  I  am 
tnuch  interested  in  the  plot,  and 
should  "like  to  conclude  it.”  “  I 
I  nmst  take  it  with  me.”  “  If  it  must 

!|  he  so,  here  it  is,  (added  Mr  ■■■  -, 

I  taking  a  sealed  packet  ft-om  a  shelf,) 

I  hut  1  regret  It  extremely."  “  1  do 
not  Wonder  that  you  find  it  admirabte 
I  far  af^  you  have  gone,  (observed 


Mr  Haynes*  friend,)  and  that  you  are 
mstch’ interested  in  the  plot,  for  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  envelope  has  never 
been  removed,  nor  Mr  Haynes*  seal 
broken.**  So  they  parted. 

AVhether  this  sort  of  scene  often 
occurs,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  hear  of 
it.  The  result  has  been,  that  Mr 
Haynes,  disgusted  at  the  treatment 
he  received,  has  printed  his  Tragedy, 
and  has  therefore  abandoned  all  idea 
of  representation,  for  it  would  not 
now  do  exactly  for  the  Managers  to 
have  it  performed.  Of  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  piece,  as  it  has  not 
come  upon  the  stage,  it  is  not  my 
business  to  speak,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  discuss  the  excellencies  of  any 
other  merely  printed  drama. 

There  are,  as  I  have  before  point¬ 
ed  out,  so  many  disadvantages  at¬ 
tending  the  acting  of  plays,  and  of 
Tragedies  in  particular,  at  our  great 
theatres,  at  this  day,  that  Managers 
ought  to  be  particularly  studious  to 
give  encouragement  to  all  who  will 
condescend  to  write  for  them,  if  they 
intend  at  all  to  keep  up  the  pretence 
of  preserving  and  performing  the 
national  drama.  If  they  do  not,  and 
will  content  themselves  merely  with 
“  Orphans  of  Peru,**  “  Chinese  Sor¬ 
cerers,**  &c.  &c.,  well  and  good — we 
shall  know  what  to  expect.-  While 
upon  this  subject,  ,let  me  recall  the 
reader*8  attention  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dramatic  productions,  espe¬ 
cially  Tragedies,  which  have  been 
printed  without  having  been  first 
acted :  the  ^arterly  list  of  the  last 
Edinburgh  Keview  contains  no  less 
than  eight ;  some,  indeed  most,  of 
which  the  authors  probably  never 
meant  for  the  stage !  But  why  did 
they  not  mean  them  for  the  stage  ? 
This  question  may  be  partly  answer¬ 
ed  by  what  precedes,  and  partly  by 
reflecting  upon  the  size  of  our  thea¬ 
tres, — the  general  false  taste  intro¬ 
duced  in  consequence,— and,  indeed, 
upon  the  whole  system  of  our  drama 
within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years. 

London,  May  Sth, 

On  the  night  of  C.  Kemble's  be¬ 
nefit,  “  a  young  lady,  her  serand 
api>earance  on  the  stage,*’  sustained 
the  part  of  Rosalind,  ill  As  you 
like  it”  The  name  of  this  young 
lady  is  Jones ;  and  it  vras  very  plain, 
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from  her  manner,  that  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  boards,  if  not  in 
London,  in  the  provinces.  Some 
months  ago,  she  made  her  dehut  in 
Alicia,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Jane 
Shore,'*  and  not  meeting  with  a  re« 
ception  so  flattering  as  she  wished, 
she  withdrew  for  a  while.  Her  se¬ 
cond  attempt  in  Rosalind  was  by  no 
means  successful :  it  was  not  like 
Mrs  Jordan's  Rosalind,  (Mrs  Abing¬ 
don's  Rosalind  1  cannot  remember), 
nor  like  Mrs  Davidson's,  nor  Miss 
Brunton's  Rosalind, — yet  it  was  well 
enough,  and  would  have  been  better, 
had  Miss  Jones  made  parts  of  the 
character  less  grossly  and  coarsely 
masculine.  There  was  a  good  detd 
of  spirit  in  some  part  of  her  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  it  wanted  keeping,  and 
to  be  set  oflT  and  heightened  by  that 
delicacy  which  Rosalind  could  not 
lay  aside  with  her  female  attire. 
Miss  Jones  has  an  important  qua¬ 
lification  for  the  part,  in  these  times, 
viz.  a  good  leg,  and  no  reluctance  to 
shew  it.  Here,  again,  let  me  ask, 
AVTiy  is  not  Miss  Brunton  engaged 
at  one  of  our  Winter  Theatres  }  for 
such  characters  as  Rosalind  and 
Viola  she  has  at  present  no  equal 
on  the  stage.  Her  Beatrice,  also,  is 
as  much  superior  to  Miss  Chester's, 
as  Miss  Chester's  is  superior  to  Mrs 
Edwin's.  It  is  true.  Miss  Brunton  is 
not  so  fine  a  creature"  (such  is  the 
phrase)  as  Miss  Chester,  nor  has  she 
that  peculiar  support  and  patronage 
which  her  being  ''  a  fine  creature," 
and  perhaps  not  over  scrupulous,  se¬ 
cures  her.  Why  is  Miss  Brunton 
left  to  waste  her  talents  upon  the 
vu^ar  audiences  of  minor  theatres  ? 
Miss  Jones  is  not  yet  announced  for 
any  other  part  than  that  of  Rosalind. 

C.  Kemble's  Orlando  is  well 
known,  for  he  has  played  it  any  time 
these  twenty  years.  Whether  Mac- 
ready  has  before  performed  Jaques, 
I  redly  forget — I  never  wish  to  see 
him  in  the  character  again,  though 
the  severe  and  biting  sarcasm,  and 
moral  reflection  that  belongs  to  it, 
were  by  no  means  lost.  He  did  not 
come  up  to  my  notion  of  Jaoues.  I 
have  seen  old  Wroughton  and  Young 
in  the  part,  but  both  disappointed  me. 
In  the  hands  of  none  oi  them  was 
Ja^es  the  being  Shakespeare  in¬ 
tended  him — nor  Uie  being  Hamilton 
painted  him.  .  Instead  of  being  a  ne¬ 


gligent,  slovenly  misanthrope,  Mac- 
ready  drest  the  part  like  a  gay  forest¬ 
er,  and  every  thing  he  said  was  in  con. 
trast  with  his  appearance.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  that  Macready's  judgment 
did  not  enable  him  to  avoid  this  er¬ 
ror,  into  which,  nevertheless,  both 
Wroughton  and  Young  also  fell.  Is 
there  any  theatrical  convention  or 
understanding,  that  Jaques  shall  al- 
ways  be  drest  in  a  smart  green  jacket, 
ornamented  trowsers,  a  spruce  cap 
and  feather,  and  a  boar  spear  ?  He 
attends,  indeed,  upon  the  Duke—but 
in  what  sort — in  what  capacity  ? 

I  was  shewn  yesterday  a  very  long 
letter,  of  several  foolscap  sheets,  from 
Matthews  in  America.  By  the  bye, 
it  is  said  that  he  has  received  some 
injury  from  the  falling  of  a  tree  upon 
him  ;  but  1  understand  that  it  is  not 
true,  though  his  companion,  a  Ma¬ 
nager  (or  Director,  I  beg  his  pardon) 
of  one  of  the  United  States'  Tneatres, 


suffered  severely.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  the  object  and  contents  of 
Matthew's  letter.  It  was  addressed 
to  one  of  the  flrst  humourists,  not  to 
say  wits,  of  the  day,  who,  against  the 
incomparable  mimic's  return,  is  to 
prepare  an  entertainment,  another 
“  At  Home"  for  him  at  the  Lyceum. 
Matthews  supplies  all  the  materials 
he  can  procure,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  scanty  or  unentertaining,  and 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  puts 
them  into  shape.  Matthews  has  a 
most  acute  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  a  very  felicitous  way  of  relating 
anecdotes  and  explaining  peculiari¬ 
ties.  He  has  transmitted  a  number 
of  Yankee  songs,  that  are  fine  s^i- 
mens  in  their  way.  It  must  be  a 
pleasant  fhing  for  the  Americans  to 
Know  that  **  a  chiel's  among  them  ta- 
kin'  notes"  for  the  sake  of 
them  all  into  immortal  ridicule  wDen 
he  returns  to  Europe.  Yet  he  ^ 
followed  with  the  utmort  wr^ty 
and  earnestness ;  and  evOT  the  VTM 
kers,  who  are  too  scrupulous 
a  theatre,  contrive  to  raise  a 
tion,  that  they  may  see  him  m  an 

sembly-room.  . 

Liston  and  Miss  Stephens  ba^ 
been  delighting  crowded  audie^ 
(not  exacUy  in  the  wme 
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which  is  greatly  imnroval,  is  worth  Penlcy  into  the  character,  and  tlie 
a  journey  from  Cathay.  1  wish  she  audience  found  no  reason  to  regret 
had  a  little  more  taste,  or  better  ad-  his  absence,  excepting  on  the  score 
vice  in  her  dresses.  of  illness,  which  was  assigned  in 

Elliston  was  to  have  performed  the  bills.  Elliston  has  dropped  the 
Count  Amaviva,  a  part  for  which  issue  of  bulletins  of  his  health,  since 
he  was  once  rather  celebrated ;  but  that  famous  one  in  which  we  were 
he  grows  old  now,  and  finding  he  informed  so  minutely  about  his 
was  really  not  wanted,  he  put  Mr  broth  and  his  daughter. 

WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

LONDON.  South  America,  and  accompanied  with 


Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Norroy  King 
uf  Arms,  F.S.A.  &c.  is  commencing  a 
publication,  in  8va  and  4to.,  of  Portraits 
of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  engraved  from  authentic  pictures  in 
the  galleries  of  the  nobility,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  collections  of  the  country ;  with  bio¬ 
graphical  and  historical  memoirs  of  their 
lives  and  actions. - 

An  En^sh  Flora,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
is  now  at  press,  divested  of  technical 
terms  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr  T.  S.  Peckston  is  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  bis  valuable  practical  work  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gas  Light¬ 
ing,  in  w'hich  he  has  considerably  abrid¬ 
ged  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work,  as 
given  in  the  first  edition  ;  and,  to  render 
it  as  useftil  as  possible  to  every  practical 
man,  there  is  introduced  much  original 
matter  relative  to  coal-gas,  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  treatise  on  the  economy  of  the 
gases  obtained,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
from  oil,  turf,  &c. 

The  Hiit  and  the  Castle,  or  Disband¬ 
ed  Subalterns,  a  romance,  by  the  author 
“  the  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,”  &c. 
wiR  soon  appear. 

Dr  Gordon  Smith  is  preparing  a  new* 
edition  of  the  Principles  of  Forensic  Me- 
chcine,  which  will  contain  much  addi¬ 
tional  matter.  The  volume  will  embrace 
every  topic  on  which  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give  a  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion,'  in  aid  of  judicial  en¬ 
quiries.  .  , 

^  Mr  WifVkn  is  engaged  upon  a  transla- 
boa  of  the  Works  of  Geirilasso  de  la 
sarusmsd  the  Prince  of  CasliHan 
Poets with  a  critical  and.  historical 
Kitty  on  Spahisb  Poetry,  anda  Life  of  the 
Author.  i 

Dunuio,  a'  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by 
James  Haynes,  will  speedily  appear. 

The  Geography,  History,  and  Statis- 
bet,  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as 
<viginaUy  ‘  published  in  the  American 
Atlas  of  Metm  Carey  and  Lea,  of  Phi- 
*®delpbia,  are  reprinting  in  this  country, 
In  one  volume  octavo,  with  much  addi- 
bohal  mttier  rdative  to  the  New  States  of 
▼ot.  xii. 


several  maps,  charts,  and  views  ;  so  as  to 
concentrate,  under  the  above  heads,  a 
greater  ftind  of  information  respecting  the 
Western  Hemisphere  than  has  hitherto 
appeared.  ^ 

Mrs  Holdcrness  has  in  the  press  a  vo¬ 
lume,  entitled  New  Russia ;  being  some 
account  of  the  colonization  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  colonists.  To  which  is  added,  a  brief 
detail  of  a  journey  over  land  from  Riga 
to  the  Crimea,  by  way  of  Kieo ;  accom¬ 
panied  with  notes  on  the  Crim  Tartars. 

Mr  Oliver,  surgeon,  has  in  tlic  press, 
and  will  publish  in  May,  Popular  Obser. 
vabons  upon  Muscular  Contraction,  with 
his  mode  of  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
limbs  associated  therewith. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Picturesque 
Promenade  round  Dorking,  in  Surrey, 
with  numerous  engravings,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  early  in  May. 

Early  in  June  vrill  be  published,  a  Fu¬ 
neral  Oration  on  General  Dumouricr; 
with  considerations  on  the  extraordinary 
events  of  his  life. 

Shortly  will  appear,  the  Forest  Min¬ 
strel,  and  other  Poems,  by  William  and 
Mary  Howitt. 

Mr  Rutter’s  work  on  Fonthill  Abbey 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  an  interesting  series  of  high¬ 
ly-finished  engravings. 

.  The  author  of  ’  “  Domestic  Scenes” 
win  shortly  {mUish  “  Self-Delusion,**  m 
novel. 

Mrs  HofilUnd  is  engaged  on  a  new  tale, 
entatfad  Patieiice.  ' 

Mr  Lowe  it  fMrinting  a  new  odiaioa  of 
his.work  on  the  State  and  Pmspecta  of 
England,  followed  by  a  ParalleL  between 
England  and  France. 

A  new  novel  will  appear  shortly,  under 
the  title  of  Edward  Neville,  or  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  an  Orphan. 

Vathek,  by  Mr  Beckford,  with  a  frontis- 
piece  after  WestaJI,  Mr  Charles  War¬ 
ren,  wfll  be  imblished  In  May. 

Whhtingham  is  now  printing,  at  the 
Chiswkk  Press,  a  cottection  of  Elegant 
Extracts  in  Verse,  in  the  same  siae  as 
4K 
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Sharpe*8  work,  which  bears  the  same  title. 
This  selection  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  its 
predecessors,  but  consists  of  poems  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  similar  publications. 
The  whole  will  form  six  volumes,  in 
monthly  parts. 

An  octavo  volume,  entitled  Disserta- 


ew  rubticcuions. 

having  appeared  of  the  Methodical  Cv- 
clopedia,  the  next  volume,  containing  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  is 
printing,  with  all  the 'speed  compatible 
with  accuracy  and  perfection. 

A  course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  Italian 
Literature  has  been  announced  bv  M. 


tjons  Introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Ugo  Foscolo,  comprising  every  thing  es- 


Understanding  of  the  Language,  Struc¬ 
ture,  and  Contents,  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
Alex.  Tilloch,  L.L.D.,  w  ill  be  published 
early  in  May.  This  is  a  subject  w’hich 
through  his  life  engaged  the  attention  of 
Newton,  and  seems  likely,  in  all  ages,  to 
afford  materials  for  the  speculations  of 
believers. 

Mr  Earle  is  printing  Practical  Remarks 
on  Fractures  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thigh,  and  particularly  fractures  within 
the  capsular  ligament ;  with  critical  ob¬ 
servations  on  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper’s  treatise 
on  that  subject ;  and  a  description  of  a  bed 
for  the  relief  of  patients  suffering  under 
these  accidents,  and  other  injuries  and 
diseases  which  require  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nent  rest. 

Two  volumes.  History  and  Chemistry, 


sential  in  its  poetry,  general  letters,  and 
language. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  on  several  Sub- 
jects,  with  Notes  critical,  historical,  and 
explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan, 
late  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  will 
shortly  appear. 

.  Another  poem,  on  the  subject  of  Al¬ 
fred,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  appear, 
from  the  pen  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 

EDINBURGH. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Glasgow'.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  View. of  the  past  and  present  State 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  By  J.  Stewart, 
lata  of  Jamaica,  in  one  volume  Svo. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

No.  I.  containing  the  Cathedrals  of 
Asaph,  (St.)  Bangor,  and  Bristol,  of 
View's  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales :  with  Descriptions.  By 
John  Chessell  Buckler.  4to.  Ts.  6d. 

Architectural  Illustrations  of  the  Public 
Buildings  of  London.  By  J.  Britton, 
F.S.A.  and  Augustus  Pugin.  No.  I.  58. 
medium  8va,  ^  imperial  8vo.,  and  lis. 
medium  4to. 

BIBLIOORAPHT. 

•  Brown’s  Catalogue  of  Old  and  New 
Books  for  1823.  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  of  Baynes’s  Catalogue  of  Se¬ 
cond-hand  Books  for  1823.  28.  6d. 

Maxwell’s  Catalogue  of  Books  for 

1823.  2s. 

List  of  Select  Books  in  Classical  and 
German  Literature,  published  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  Leipcig  Easter  Fair,  and  imported 
by  J.  H.  Bohte,  gratis, 

Boosey  and  Son’s  Catalogue  of  their 
Foreign  Circulating  Library  :  containing 
Books  in  the  French,  Geiman,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  0vo. 

biography. 

Annual  -Biogr^hy  and  ObHuary  for 
1823.  Svo.  15s. 

The  Naval  Biography  of  Great  Britain. 

By  J.  Fittler,  Esq.  Part  I.  10*.  6d. 


The  life  of  William  Davison,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  N.  H. 
Nicolas,  Esq.  Svo.  12s. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Life 
of  Ali  Pacha.  8vo.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  North  America.  By  John  D. 
Himter.  Svo.  12s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Minera¬ 
logy,  and  Geology.  By  James  Mitche  , 
M.A.  F.A.S.  18mo.  10s.  6d.  boards,  1J». 
6d.  calf  gilt,  forming  VoL  II.  of  the  s  e- 
thodical  Cyclopaedia. 

CLASSICS. 

CoUectanea  Latina,  or  Sdect  Eitr«o 
from  Latin  Authors.  By  Thomas  «>»"• 

56. 

DRAMA- 

The  Italian  Wife,  a  Ttagrfy-^^ 
The  whole  of  the  Dramatic  Worts 
William  Shakspeare,  complete  m 
pocket  volume.  £.1"1*' 

educatiok. 

Hume  and  Smollett’s  Hirt^ 
land  abridged,  and  Ea- 

ronation  of  George  IV.  W 

gravings,  after  John  Bo- 

ters  of  the  British  SchooL  By 
binson,  DtD.  9s.  bound,  or  on  royal  PHP’ 

158.  boaPdR  ,  Rteitisf* 

Five  hundred  Questions  and 
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on  the  same ;  printed  in  4to.  fcap.  with  The  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
space  for  the  answers  ;  2s.  and  a  Key  to  tice  of  Physic.  By  George  Gregory,  M.D. 
the  same,  6d.  Part  II.  10s.  6d. 

The  School  for  Sisters,  or  the  Lesson  Thoughts  on  the  present  Character  and 
of  Experience.  12mo.  6s.  Constitution  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  Parish  Clerk.  A  Tale.  Is.  By  T.  C.  S|)eer,  M.D.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Eight  Lectures  on  some  striking  Proofs  miscellanies. 

of  the  Being  of  a  God,  and  the  Truth  of  \  Cabinet  of  Portraits,  consisting  of 
the  Bible.  Is.  distinguished  Characters,  British  and  Fo- 

Martha,  a  Memorial  of  an  only  and  reign ;  with  Memoirs.  8va  18s. 
l)eloved  Sister.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  ^  Selection  of  Moral  Essays,  from  the 
Heed.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  128.  Works  of  Mr  Addison.  8s.  boards. 

The  Prize  Medal,  or  Pupil  s  Vademe-  Remarks  on  the  Indians.  8vo.  2s. 

cum.  Being  a  Collection  of  Essays,  from  Hell  Destroyed.  By  M.  D’Alembert, 

the  most  esteemed  Authors,  ancient  and  translated  from  the  French  w’ithout  any 
modern.  ^  2s.  6d.  mutilations.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  English  Master  ;  or  Students*  Some  Account  of  the  Hospital  and 
Guide  to  Reasoning  and  Composition.  By  Parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  from 
W.  Banks.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  1101  to  1820.  By  John  Parton.  4to. 

The  Happy  Family  at  Eason  House.  £.5  „  5s.— large  iwper,  £.10  «  10s. 

By  Miss  Saiidham.  3s.  6d. 

A  1  w  .u  AA  r  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  practical  Essay  on  the  Manner  of 

Studying  and  Teaching  in  Scotland.  The  Genera  of  Recent  Fossils  and  Shells, 
1 2mo,  5s.  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Conchology  and 

The  French  Remembrancer.  By  D.  Geology.  >lo.  XIV.  4s.  plain,  6s.  co- 
Boileau.  12mo.  8s.  loured. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  Short- Hand.  Watson’s  Dendrologia  Bri- 

By  John  Moore.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  Unnica.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  British  Warblers:  containing  six 
FINE  ARTS.  beautifully  coloured  Figures  of  the  most 

The  Third  Part  (completing  the  Work)  interesting  Birds  of  Passage,  belonging'to 
of  the  Italian  School  of  Design.  By  the  Genus  Sylvia.  By  Robert  Sweet, 
William  Young  Ottley,  Esq.  Colombier  F.L.S.  7s.  6d. 
fuUo,  n  guinea. ;  proof.,  10  guineas  hatubal  philosopht. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Epitome  of  the  Elementary  Princi- 

A  new  Military  Map  of  the  Kingdoms  pies  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  John 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  By  Wm.  Faden.  Millington.  I  vol  8vo.  14«. 

£.2  N  lOs.  Philosophical  Recreations.  Vol  II.  By 

HISTORY.  John  Badcock.  18mo.  Ss. 

The  Anliquitie.  of  F«ema«.nry,  com-  , 
pri^  lllustraUon.  of  ihe  five  Grand  of  the  Earth.  By  W.  Welch.  Svo.  7..  fid. 

Periods  of  Masonry.  By  George  Oliver.  novels,  tales,  and  romances. 

Bvo.  128.  Willoughby  ;  or  the  Influence  of  Reli- 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE.  journals.  They  fight  and  publish  just  as  ^ 

Frakce  and  Spain — It  is  now  above  they  please,  uninterrupted  and  uncontra.  | 

a  month  since  the  territory  of  Spain  was  dieted  by  their  enemies.  This,  however  ‘ 

violated  by  the  French  troops  ;  but  hither-  will  only,  we  hope,  last  for  a  time.  The  I 

to  the  campaign  lias  produced  no  results  Spaniards  will  chuse  their  own  occasions  ' 

of  importance.  The  French  armies  march  for  acting  ;  their  plans  will  lie  matund 

forward  slow  ly,  without  resistance,  and  slowly,  but  surely ;  not  the  less  so  that 

have  now  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  they  are  not  vapouring  and  boasting  about 

the  Ebro,  from  Gerona  to  Burgos.  Only  what  they  will  do.  That  they  are  deter- 

on  two  occasions  has  a  hostile  shot  been  mined  to  resist  appears  certain,  by  ac- 

fired,  and  it  is  probable  they  w  ill  obtain  counts  from  Seville  of  the  25th  April,  from 

possession  of  Madrid  before  any  decisive  which  we  learn  that  the  Cortes  had  issued 

measures  of  resistance  are  adopted  on  the  a  declaration  of  war  against  France, 

part  of  the  Spaniards.  The  fortresses  of  Among  other  articles  of  intelligence  in 
St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  and  Figueras,  the  French  papers,  we  find  a  proclaira. 

are,  however,  garrisoned.  On  the  9th  tion  issued  by  a  self-elected  provisional 

April,  a  sortie  w’as  made  from  the  former.  Junta  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 

upon  the  besiegers,  in  which  the  Spanish  addressed  Jo  the  Spanish  nation.  This  prtv 

troops,  it  is  said,  behaved  in  the  noblest  clamation  is  signed  by  Eguia,  Erro.  and 

manner,  killing  and  w’ounding  of  the  Calderon,  and  dated  Bayonne,  April  6th.  :i 

French  betw'een  700  and  800  men.  It  is  It  calls  upon  the  people  of  Spain  to  make  il 

added  in  private  letters,  that,  subsequent-  common  cause  W'ith  the  French  army,  in  |i 

ly  to  the  9th,  three  other  sorties  had  been  rescuing  the  country  from  the  control  of  [I 

made  by  the  garrison,  in  which,  though  a  faction,  and  in  redeeming  the  King  and 

compelled  to  retire  within  the  fort,  the  Royal  Family  from  their  ignominious  cap- 

Spanish  troops  greatly  distinguished  them-  tivity. 

selves.  The  number  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Portugal.— On  the  31st  April,  the 

Scbastian*s  amounted  to  3000  men,  sup-  session  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  termina-  9 

plied  with  provisions  for  five  months.  At  ted,  when  the  King  attended  in  person,  9 

Ligrono,  also,  on  the  18th,  some  fighting  and  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Deputies.  .9 

took  place.  The  town  was  defended  by  It  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  elucidate  ^ 

about  1000  Constitutional  Spaniards,  who  the  most  interesting  question  at  the  pre-  9 

were  attacked  by  the  French,  and,  after  a  sent  moment,  with  regard  to  Porlug^.  |S 

brave  resistance,  defeated,  and  their  Gene-  namely,  her  frture  connexion  with  Spaiii.  a 

tal,  who  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner.  A  peculiar  rcserv’e,  indeed,  seems  to  ^ 

The  French  force,  which  is  estimated  influenced  his  Majesty’s  advis^  in  | 

diiTerently  at  from  70,000  to  100,000,  that  referred  to  the  foreign  relations  of 

proceed  into  Spain  in  three  divisions,  country.  In  the  mean  time,  however, » 

By  the  last  accounts,  of  the  6th  May,  the  appears,  that  the  partial  insurrectiw 

head- quarters  of  the  1st  corps,  under  the  against  the  Constitutional  Govemmei^  | 

Duke  D’Angouleme  and  Marshal  Oudi-  under  Amorante,  has  been  put  down, 

not,  was  at  Miranda,  about  20  miles  in  that  leader,  with  the  remains  of  htf 

advance  of  Viltoria.  The  2d  corps,  un-  tion,  have  fled  into  Spain,  with  a  view 

der  General  Molitor,  was  advancing  on  joining  the  French  armies  there.  ^ 

Lerida,  in  order,  h  was  said,  to  prevent  the  Russ  ia  and  Austria.-— Cwtain  in  j 

junction  of  Mina  and  Ballasteros ;  while  ination  has  been  received  in  this  j 

the  3d  corps,  under  Marshal  Moncey,  w'as  that  a  Russian  army  is  assembling  in^  « 

in  Catalonia,  where,  on  the  22d' April,  he  Vistula,  and  that  the  Austmn  ■ 

summoned  the  garrison  of  Figueras,  which  still  linger  in  Italy ;  from  whic  m 

WAS  indignantly  repelled  by  the  Governor,  appear,  that  these  two  ^  in  bff  .1 

Santa  St.  MigueL  make  common  cause  with  Franc^^  ^ 

As  to  the  means  which'  the  Spaniards  odious  attempt  to  crush  the  ■ 

may  possess  of  repelling  this  invasion,  or  Spain.  •  9 

what  may  ^  their  plans  of  resistance,  we  Greece. — A  gentleman,  fl 

know  nothing.  They  publish  no  account  turned  from  Greece,  ■ 

of  their  plans  or  movements,  but  appear,  account  of  the  progress  9 

at  present,  to  leave  the  field  to  their  ene-  made  in  their  struggle  for  ^  m 

mies,  who  have  every  thing  their  own  he  says,  is  qaite  | 

way,  both  in  the  field  ofbattle  and  ki  tkeir  ders  their  prospects  to  be  roan  h 
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able.  The  foreigners  have  been  of  great  that  will  ripen  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
assistance,  in  giving  them  the  confidence  olive,  that  invaluable  grain  the  niai/e,  and 
to  fight  regularly,  in  which  they  were  ne-  similar  bounties  of  Nature,  An  AgricuU 
cessarily  deficient ;  and  a  comparatively  tural  Society  has  been  formed,  promising 
small  number  of  foreigners  from  the  north  much  advantage  to  the  territory.  Sir 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  Thomas  Brisbane  is  its  patron ;  and  some 
sway  in  Europe.  The  achievements  of  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increasing 
the  Germans  in  this  warfare  have  been  number  of  respectable  colonists,  from 
truly  surprising,  and,  making  every  al-  eighty  gentlemen  having  sat  down  at 
lowance  for  the  contemptible  character  of  Paramatta,  at  the  first  dinner  of  the  es- 
a  Turkish  army,  reflect  the  highest  ho-  tablishment,  in  August  last,  when  uj)- 
nour  on  that  people,  who,  take  them  all  wards  of  £.1500  were  subscribed,  to  car- 
in  all,  are  still  what  Horace  Walpole  de-  ry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
scribed  them  to  be— the  least  corrupted  of  lishment.  The  new-formed  settlement 
the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  engage-  at  Macquarrie  Harbour,  established  as  a 
nient  which  took  place  in  Feb.  182?,  at  secondary  place  of  transportation  for  the 
the  landing  at  Navarino,  General  Nor-  offending  convicts,  had  continued  to  make 
inann,  with  fifty-two  Germans  and  one  successful  progress.  The  coal  there  is  found 
Englishman  (John  Bone  or  Boone),  who  good,  and  easy  of  access ;  and  the  timber, 
bore  the  brunt,  and  100  Greeks  under  l^th  in  quantity  and  quality,  answers  evc- 
Anagnosti,  kept  their  ground  for  half  an  ry  expectation.  An  advertisement  invites 
hour  against  5000  Turks,  with  the  loss  masters  of  vessels  to  pick  oranges  for 
of  only  one  man,  Reichardt,  an  Austrian,  their  sea-stores  from  the  trees  of  a  settler. 
In  the  well-know'n  engagement  of  Peta,  at  6d.  per  dozen.  At  Sydney,  colonial 
near  Arta,  eighty-one  Germans  and  sixty  tobacco,  fully  equalling  the  celebrated  A- 
Cephalonians  stood  for  two  and  a  half  merican  negro  head  in  its  strength  and 
hours  against  8000  Turks,  and  only  re-  peculiar  sweetness,  is  selling, 
treated  w'hen  their  ammunition  w’as  ex-  _ 

hausted.  On  this  occasion,  Normann  and  ATtfPUirA 

fifleeii  others  were  all  that  survived.  The 

Turks  experienced  the  enormous  loss  of  Mexico.— Letters  and  Gazettes  have 

nearly  1500  killed.  The  quantity  of  hard  been  received  from  Vera  Cruz  down  to 
fighting  there  has  been,  may  be  judged  of  the  1st  of  March,  by  which  it  appears, 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  of  the  indi-  that  General  Echvarri,  who  had  been  sent 
viduals  who  left  Europe,  with  our  infor-  down  from  Mexico,  by  the  Emperor  Itur- 
mant,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four,  bide,  to  invest  that  place,  joined  Santa 
only  two  survive.  Anna  in  his  revolt  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 

ary,  and  declared  for  the  instalment  of 
the  Congress.  Alvarado,  Cordoba,  Crizaba, 
^  S  ^  Jalapa,  Puebla,  &c.  Ac.,  also  declared  for 

New  South  Wales.— His  Majesty’s  the  Congress  before  the  16th  of  the 
ship  Bathurst  has  arrived  from  New  South  month.  The  communication  between 
Wales,  with  letters  and  papers  from  Syd-  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  was  nearly  stop- 
oey  to  the  23d  September  1822.  Cap-  ped ;  but  a  private  letter  from  thence, 
^^ing*  the  commander,  has  return^  dated  the  18th  of  February,  stat^  that 
to  England,  to  lay  before  the  Admiralty  Iturbide  left  that  place  on  that  day,  with 
the  full  results  of  his  voyages  of  dis-  the  few  troops  that  remained  faithful  to 
^ery  on  the  western  coast  of  New  him  ;  but  the  direction  he  would  take 
Holland,  in  completion  of  those  per-  was  not  known.  On  the  12th,  a  Junta 
formed  by  Captain  Flinders.  Every  arri-  was  established  at  Jalapa,  for  the  pur- 
val  from  Port  Jackson  brings  information  pose  of  communicating  with  the  other 
that  the  more  the  researches  of  the  in-  cities,  and  taking  such  steps  as  were  re- 
habitants  extend  inland,  the  more  are  quisite  for  the  organization  of  a  Govem- 
they  rewarded  1^  ascertaining  an  indefi-  ment  as  soon  as  possible.  With  this  view, 
t'ite  existence  of  fine  country ;  and  the  a  Congress  was  to  be  summoned  imme- 
intenor  of  New  Holland  yields,  in  no  in-  diately,  to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  go- 
*tance,  to  the  beauty,  excellence,  and  rich-  vemment  it  was  most  desirable  to  adopt  s 
^*•88  of  the  finest  soils  of  Van  Dieman’s  but .  it  seemed  quite  obvious  the  result 
hand,  with  the  difference  of  a  climate  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 
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Both  Houses  of  Parliament  met  on  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  proper 
the  10th  April,  after  the  Easter  Recess,  policy  of  this  country ;  not  merely  L  L 
but  no  sufcgect  of  importance  came  before  cessary  to  recruit  the  resources  of  the 
either  till  the  14th,  when  the  Earl  of  Empire,  exhausted  by  a  long  struggle,  and 
I^iverpooi,  and  Mr  Canning,  laid  before  to  secure  those  commercial  advantages 
the  two  Houses  the  documents  connected  which  must  be  sacrificed  by  a  war  and 
with  the  late  negotiations  at  Verona,  which  other  nations  are  on  the  watch  to 
Paris,  and  Madrid ;  and,  in  moving  that  seize  upon ;  but  because,  if  England  em- 
the  Papers  should  be  received,  these  Mi-  barks  at  all  in  the  war,  she  must  become 
nisters  offered  to  the  Houses,  respectively,  the  principal,  because  her  engaging  on  the 
a  full  exposition  of  the  part  taken  by  side  of  Spain  would  render  the  wai 
Great  Britain  in  the  discussion  of  the  much  more  popular  in  France ;  and  be- 
grounds  of  quarrel  between  France  and  cause,  if  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  na- 
Spain.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Liverpool  tion  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Consti- 
and  Mr  Canning,  though  of  unusual  tution,  from  the  nature  of  their  country 
length,  are  so  closely  condensed  in  their  they  must  triumph  over  France ;  but  if 
materials,  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  the  majority  are  not  so  disposed,  it  would 
any  but  the  most  general  abridgment  of  be  unjust  and  unbecoming  the  character 
either  of  them,  and  one  general  abridge-  of  Great  Britain  to  become  the  ally  of  a 
ment  will  serve  for  both.  The  first,  and  not  minority.  With  respect  to  the  Spanish 
She  least,  remarkable  fact  disclosed,  con-  South  American  Colonies,  the  Ministers 
firmed  by  subsequent  similar  ones,  fixes  explained,  that,  though  the  Government 
an  unequivocal  character  of  perfidy  upon  was  not  prepared  to  recognize  their  dc  jute 
the  French  Government,  namely,  the  iiulependence,  it  would  not  allow'  their 
concealment  of  any  design  to  introduce  occupation  by  France,  or  admit  any  right 
the  Spanish  question  at  Verona  up  to  the  in  the  Spaiush  Goverment  to  cede  them 
moment  of  the  assembly  of  the  Congress,  to  France.  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of 
*-.a  concealment  which  is  proved  to  have  Lords,  and  Mr  Brougham,  in  the  House 
been  premeditated  by  the  gross  falsehood  of  Commons,  complained  Uiat  the  British 
put  into  the  French  King's  mouth,  in  the  Government  had  not  maintained  with 
shape  of  a  solemn  and  almost  indignant  proper  energy  the  independence  of  Spain, 
disclaimer  of  any  hostile  feeling  towards  House  of  Lords— April  17*>*Lor<l 
Spain  in  the  address  to  the  Chambers,  King,  in  moving  for  an  account  of  the  ex* 
promulgated  on  the  eve  of  the  negocia-  penses  of  the  late  missicui  to  the  Congress 
tions  at  Verona.  From  the  moment  at  Verona,  took  occasion  to  condemn  the 
that  our  Government,  however,  discovered  whole  course  of  the  late  nogociations,  in 
that  it  was  designed  to  violate  the  in<^  which,  he  said.  Ministers  had  been  dupes 
pendence  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Welling-  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
ton  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  deli-  motion  was  agreed  to.  Lord  Holland 
berations  of  the  Congress ;  and,  up  to  the  then  put  some  questions  to  Ministers : 
last  moment.  Great  Britain  continued  to  among  others,  he  asked,  whether  any 
address  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  more  cautions  had  been  taken  against  the  union 
particularly  to  the  French  Government,  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Monarchies  in 
every  form  of  remonstrance  against  the  the  same  individual?  and  whether  Bussia 
aggression  upon  Spain,  short  of  an  actual  had  stipulated  to  furnish  troops  to  France . 
menace  of  war.  Concurrently  with  these  The  Earl  of  IJverpool  replied  to  the 
remonstrances,  it  employed  all  its  good  question,  that  he  w  as  not  aware  of  any 
offices  to  effect  an  accommodation,  and  specific  treaty  upon  the  subject ;  but  be 
with  some  hope  of  success,  until  the  King  could  say,  from  the  general  constnictjon 
of  France,  who,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  of  all  the  treaties  between  the 
negodation,  appears  to  have  acted  with  such  an  union  as  was  adverted 
the  same  duplicity  which  marked  his  con-  not  take  place.  The  other  qutsuon  oe 
duct  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  answered  in  the  negitive. 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  extinguished  pressed  a  wish  to  bo  infonned  of 
•U  hope  of  peace,  by  his  speech  to  the  strucUons  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Chambers.  Of  this  speech  Lord  Liver-  ton,  after  it  had  been  ascertained 
pool  Mr  Canning  spoke  w'ith  the  in-  Spanish  question  was  to  be 
dignation^  which  its  atrocious  doctrines  discussion  at  Verona.  The 
must  in  every  member  of  a  free  animadverted  with 

Suie.  These  Ministers  professing  the  the  part  taken  by  the  British  ^ 

anxious  good  wishes  for  the  in  the  late  negociations.  The 

triumph  of  Spain,  declared  that  neutralitv  Liv^mvil  remitted  that  the  enq*i®7 
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I)ased  by  Earl  Gray  had  not  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for  papers. 
He  defended  the  conduct  of  Ministers, 
and  declared  that  the  pa))ers  already  be¬ 
fore  the  House  present^  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  could  give.  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  said,  that  the  explanation  of  Ministers 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  compared  the 
lukewarm  remonstrances  of  Ministers,  in 
the  late  negociations,  to  the  connivance  of 
^  aJCatholic  priest,  who  should  pretend  to 
dissuade  a  gang  of  incendiaries,  or  house¬ 
breakers,  from  a  concerted  crime,  by  cold 
arguments  against  the  injustice  and  risk 
of  the  meditated  offence.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  vindicated  his  conduct  at 
^’e^ona. 

24. — Lord  Ellenborough  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  for  an  Address  to  the 
Oown,  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House,— that  the  line  taken  by  Ministers 
in  the  late  negociations  was  not  calculated 
to  avert  a  w  ar, — that  the  attempt  to  eff'ect 
a  change  in  the  Spanish  Constitution 
was  not  becoming  the  character  of  the 
British  Government,  and  that  no  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  the  forbearance  of 
France  from  views  of  aggrandizement. 
His  Lordship  enforced  these  propositions 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length.  The 
Earl  of  Harrowby  defended  the  conduct 
of  Ministers.  War,  he  said,  was  on  every 
account  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  denied 
that  this  country  had  any  tiling  to  fear 
even  from  the  success  of  France,  should 
she  be  successful ;  because  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  state  of  Spain  would  render  that  king¬ 
dom  an  acquisition  of  little  value  to 
France,  l^ord  Grenville  pro|X)sed  an  a- 
mendment,  complimenting  Ministers:  and 
After  the  longest  Debate  of  the  Session  in 
the  Upper  House,  in  the  course  of  which, 
Ixirds  Holland  and  King,  Earls  Grey, 
Darnle}’,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
supixMted  the  original  address,  and  the 
Hukes  of 'Wellington  and  Buckingham, 
And  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Liverpool, 
[Opposed  it ;  the  vote  of  censure  w'as  re¬ 
jected  by  a  majority  of  14-2  to  48. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Pensions 
Bill  w  as  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  repetition  by 
Ixirds  King  and  Ellenborough  of  the  argu- 
nicnts  so  frequently  before  urged  against  it. 

House  of  Commoxs.— A/arcA  24.-— 
The  supplies  occupied  the  early  part  of 
the  evening.  In  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  on  which,  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  S. 
^^net  passed  some  severe  animadver- 
rions  on  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands^— 
Mr  Wihiiot  defended  the  gallant  Officer 
''^th  complete  success,  by  a  reference  to 
the  feelings  towards  him  prevalent  in  the 
Islands,  and  the  reputation  which  Sir 

VOL.  XII. 


Thomas  brought  with  him  from  Ceylon. 
Colonel  Barry  (who  has  lately  resigned 
the  office  of  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  be  free  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
his  country)  next  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  late  proceedings  in 
Dublin,  by  a  motion  “  for  copies  of  the 
information  upon  which  the  commitment 
of  certain  persons  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate, 
Dublin,  for  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  were  founded.  The 
Hon.  Member  s{X)ke  shortly,  confining 
himself  to  a  tcmjierjte  statement  of  the 
case,  and  explaining,  that  he  considered 
the  pa{)ers  for  which  he  moved  as  indis- 
{)ensab]y  necessary  to  the  fair  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  which  Mr  Brownlow 
was  to  bring  forward  after  the  recess. 
Mr  Plunkett,  in  a  s(Kech  of  great  length 
and  ingenuity,  but  which  was  occasionally 
interrupted  by  laughter  and  disapproba¬ 
tion,  resisted  the  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  its  success  might  compromise  the 
Magistrates  who  had  made  out  the  com¬ 
mitment.  He  also  mode  a  long  defence 
of  his  own  conduct,  and  affected  to  doubt 
the  patriotism  of  Colonel  Barry's  motives. 
Mr  Lambton  ridiculed  the  grounds  of  the 
late  prosecutions  in  Dublin,  and  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  prima  facie  case  of 
injustice  and  oppression  had  been  made 
out  against  the  Attorney  General  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Mr  Peel  resisted  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  of  danger  to  the  committing 
Magistrates.  Col.  Barry  replied  ;  and  on 
a  division,  the  numbers  were— For  the 
motion,  32— Against  it,  48. 

March  25.— Lord  A.  Hamilton  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
the  inferior  Commissary  Courts  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Noble  Lord  next  moved  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  praying  for  a 
copy  of  any  warrant  issued  by  the  Crown 
in  the  year  1822,  authorising  any  person 
or  persons  to  act  as  Magistrates  in  the 
Borough  of  Inverness  in  the  room  of  those 
recently  displaced  by  process  of  law.” 
The  motion  w'as  supported  by  Mr  Hume 
and  Sir  R.  C.  Ferguson,  and  opposed  by 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Cuming, 
Mr  Gordon,  and  Mr  Forbes :  on  a  division, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  49  to  34. 

Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition  from 
Mary  Ann  Carlile,  complaining  that  she 
is  detained  a  prisoner  in  execution  fbr  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  she  is 
unable  to  pay.  The  petition  stated  at 
length  the  circumstances  of  this  wretched 
woman's  trial,  which  are  well  known  to 
the  public.  Mr  Hume  spoke  at  great 
length,  in  support  of  the  prayer  of  the 
tition,  and  animadverted  with  riluch  bit¬ 
terness  upon  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice,  and  the  ConstUatlonal  As¬ 
sociation.  The  general  scope  of  the  Hon. 
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Afember's  argument  went  to  this— that 
IK)  blasphemy  should  be  punished  by  law. 

Sir  T.  Acland  defended  the  Society 
which  had  instituted  this  prosecution,  and 
after  reading  seTeral  passages  from  the 
works  which  formed  the  object  of  it,  he 
justified  the  severity  exercised  towards  the 
])etit)oner,  as  irresistibly  provoked  by  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  herself  and  her 
family,  in  setting  the  law  at  defiauce.  The 
Attorney  Generd  followed  on  the  tame  side. 
He  defended  at  some  length  the  practice 
of  instituting  prosecutions  on  the  part 
of  political  associations,  and  resisted  the 
doctrine  which  would  cast  upon  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  the  overwhelming 
labour  and  responsibility  of  acting  as  the 
sole  guardians  of  public  morals.  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo  gave,  as  the  result  of  his  most  ma¬ 
ture  deliberations,  the  opinion,  that  no 
prosecution  for  blasphemy  should  ever  be 
instituted.  Mr  Peel  explained,  that  when¬ 
ever  he  should  think  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  petititioner’s  imprisonment  had 
expiated  the  offence  for  which  the  fine 
was  imposed,  he  would  (if  then  in  ofiSce) 
recommend  her  discharge.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  deprecated  prosecutions  for  opu 
and  ridiculed  the  rule  set  up  by  Mr 
Peel,  to  measure  the  punishment  of  a 
prisoner  by  the  consdeiice  of  a  Minister. 
Mr  Wilberfbree  defended  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  petitioii 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  Mr  Hume 
took  the  opportunity  of  moving  that  the 
petition  be  printed,  to  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mr  Peel,  and  was  readied  to  by 
Mr  Wynn,  who  adverted  to  the  obvious 
distinction  between  persecutions  for  opi¬ 
nion,  which  every  man  is  free  to  entertain, 
and  the  legal  punishment  of  attempts  to 
pervert  the  opinions  of  others.  Mr  Hume 
then  presented  a  petition  fitmi  the  Free¬ 
holders  of  Cape  Breton,  com{fiaining  of  a 
Proclamation  issued  by  t^  Governor 
(Gen.  Kemp)  in  1620,  annexing  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton  to  Nova  Scotia.  Mr  Hume,  in  a  speech 
of  some  length,  detailed  several  conse- 
cfuences  iri)m  this  arrangement,  hi^ily 
injurious  to  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  ; 
among  others,  the  subjecting  them  to  a 
legislature,  in  the  composition  of  which 
they  had  no  infiucnce,  and  the  burthen. 
mg  them  with  taxes  to  the  imposition  of 
which  they  had  not  consented.  Mr  Bemai 
and  Mr  Bright  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Lord  John  Russel  next  asked 
Mr  Canning^whether  this  country  was 
hound  by  any  Treaty  to  guarantee  the 
Grown  of  France  to  Louis  the  XVIIIth, 
or  the  I  Raise  cf  Bourbon  ?  Mr  Canniog 
hesitated  to  answer  hastily  as  to  the  pledge 
which  might  possibly  be  conveyed  in  the 
of  Treaties  auditing  •  between  the 


countries ;  but  he  intimated,  that  it  did 
not,  in  his  opinion,  proceed  bevond  an 
engagement  to  resist  any  enterprise  in  fa. 
vour  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Usurpir 
(Napoleon.)  In  case  of  invasion,  he  said, 
the  Allies  were  pledged  to  awist  the 
French  Government :  in  case  of  insnrrw. 
tion,  they  were  to  meet  and  consult.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  moved 
for  grants  for  public  monuments  to  be 
erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  the  me- 
mories  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  and  Lord 
Duncan.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
introduced  his  motion  by  a  handsnme 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  detail  of  the 
brilliant  services  of  the  gallant  Admirals. 

March  26. — Uj)on  Mr  Canning's  mov. 
ing  an  adjournment  to  the  10th  of  April, 
Lord  A.  Hamilton  moved,  as  an  iunend* 
nient,  to  abridge  the  term  of  the  recess 
three  days.  The  Noble  l^rd,  in  a  speiTh 
of  some  length,  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  re-assembling  of  the  Legislature, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  extrejiiely 
critic^  state  of  our  foreign  rdetions, 
bound  as,  it  seemed,  we  were  on  one 
side  to  protect  the  bouse  of  Bourbon  from 
the  family  of  Napoleon,  and  engaged,  as 
we  certainly  were,  to  the  defence  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  of 
Spain,  against  the  aggressions  of  our 
French  ally.  The  probability  of  a  con- 
flict  between  these  obligations,  (fi'r  it  was 
extremely  probable  that  Spain  would  re¬ 
taliate  upon  France  by  proclaiming  yosng 
Napoleon,)  and  the  other  perplexing  qui-s- 
tions  thrown  upon  this  country  by  the 
Holy  Alliance,  rendered  (his  Lordship 
contended)  the  most  vigilant  attention  in- 
dispensaUe  cmi  the  part  of  the  Hwise  of 
Parliament.  Mr  James  Macdonald,  in 
an  admirable  speech,  supported  the  a- 
mendment.  The  Honourable  Gentleman 
pronounced  a  brilliant  invective  againrt 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  lamented  that 
Great  Britain  had  expended  so  much  to 
place  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  a 
to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  our  All^ 
and  treat  Biis  country  with  contemi^  ^ 
Macdonald,  how'ever,  concluded  by 
fiessing  an  opinion,  that  we 
hninediately  engage  in  the  vu ; 
thought  that  we  ought  to  let 
that  we  are  resolved  to  take  part 
whenever  we  can  do  so  ' 

tage.  Mr  Canning  again  stated, 
Tiaties  with  Foreign 
us  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fhtnUy  of  mom 
parte  fhxn  the  throne  of  France, 
to  the  maintenance  of  anf  P*  l- 
lar  family  on  the  throne 
The  amendment  was 
a  division,  and  the  adjourning 

10th  of  April  agreed  to. 

.  jlprU  15 — Mr  BtowbIow  broogn* 
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w  iuxl  his  motion  for  censuring  the  conduct 
ufthe  Irish  Attorney  (veneral  in  the  late 
slate  prosecutions  in  Dublin.  The  Hon. 
Memlxjr  (who  is  a  very  young  man)  en¬ 
forced  his  motion  in  an  extremely  anima¬ 
ted  and  eloquent  sficech.,  of  considerable 
length,  which  drew  repeated  cheers  from 
lM)th  sides  of  the  house.  Mr  Plunkett  de¬ 
fended  himself  in  a  long  and  highly  elabo¬ 
rate  argument;  he  contended  for  the  right 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  file  informa¬ 
tions,  ex-orticio,  after  Bills  had  been  ig¬ 
nored  by  a  Grand  Jury,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  maintaining  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  Attorney  General  |X)sscsses  an  au¬ 
thority  co-ordinate  with  that  possessed  by 
that  high  tribunal.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  mode  in  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  witnesses,  the  Grand 
.lury  had  conducted  its  examination ;  and, 
lastly,  imputed  to  the  High  Sheriff’ certain 
expressions  and  practices,  which,  in  his 
oj)inion,  proved  that  the  Grand  Jury  had 
been  im{)anelled  w’ith  a  view  to  |)arty  in¬ 
terests.  Mr  Plunkett  then  left  the  house. 
Mr  W.  Courtenay  professed  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Plunkett’s  conduct:  but 
thought  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  likely  to  lead  to  injurious  consequen¬ 
ces,  affording,  as  it  necessarily  must,  a 
triumph  to  one  party  or  the  other ;  he 
therefore  moved  the  previous  question  as 
an  amendment.  Colonel  Barry  support¬ 
ed  the  original  motion.  He  ascribed  the 
riot  at  the  Theatre  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
man  of  infamous  gharacter,  named  At¬ 
kinson,  who  had  lately  received  a  lu¬ 
crative  employment.  This  man  had  been 
examined  in  the  King's^  Bench,  but  not 
txjfore  the  Grand  Jury.  Colonel  Barry 
vindicated  the  character  of  the  High 
Sheriff,  who  had  been  accused  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General  upon  a  statement  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  oaths  of  seven  gentlemen, 
who  were  fortunately  present  at  the  con¬ 
versation  to  which  that  statement  refer¬ 
red.  Lord  Milton,  Mr  Goulbum,  Mr 
Brougham,  and  Mr  Canning,  spoke  each 
shortly  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  On 
the  understanding,  that  the  question  would 
he  again  opened  on  a  motion  for  inquir¬ 
ing  (on  the  22d  inst.)  into  Mr  Sheriff 
Thorpe’s  conduct,  of  which  motion  Sir 
K.  Burdett  gave  notice,  Mr  Brownlow 
withdrew  his  motion. 

16.^Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition 
from  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Ze¬ 
tetic  SodeCy,  complaining,  that,  while  they 
had  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruct¬ 
ing  each  other,  as  well  as  strangers  and 
persons,  in  the  doctrines  of  athe- 
iana,  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had 
hitemijjtcd  their  iirocccdings,  seized  their 
hooks,  and  held  the  chief  members  to  bail. 


I'hey  did  not  complain  that  these  acts  of 
the  Afagistrates  w’cre  illegal,  but  they 
complained  of  the  laws  which  legalised 
such  a  violation  of  the  right  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr  Hume  enforced  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  stated  that  those  in¬ 
dividuals,  had  they  been  convicted  of  blas¬ 
phemy,  were,  by  the  law-  of  Scotland,  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  hanged.  The  Lord  Advocate 
explained  the  Scottish  law  of  blasphemy, 
aikl  intimated  that  the  Zetotic  Society 
had  got  extremely  well  off. 

Lord  Althor[)e,  pursuant  to  his  notice, 
moved  the  re|)eal  of  the  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Bill.  His  L^)rdship  ))refaocd  his 
motion  with  a  short  speech,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  admitted  that  neutrality  is 
the  soundest  jwlicy  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  ;  but  contended  that 
neutrality  may  be  as  w-ell  preserved  by 
an  impartial  ]>ennission  to  Enlish  sub¬ 
jects  to  serve  in  the  armies,  or  fleets,  of 
both  belligerents,  as  by  a  prohibition 
against  serving  in  cither.  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone  seconded  the  motion  In  a  speech  of 
more  than  common  w^armth,  in  w'hich  he 
s|X)kc  of  neutrality  with  indignation,  in¬ 
veighed  bitterly  against  the  humble  tone 
held  by  the  Ministers  in  the  late  nego- 
ciations,  lamented  the  degradation  of  the 
nation,  and  attributed  all  its  calamities 
and  disgraces  to  the  national  debt,  the 
interest  of  which,  he  said,  must  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Mr  W.  Lamb  op|X)sed  the  motion, 
arguing  strongly  in  favour  of  neutralify. 
Dr  Lushington  supported  the  motion, — 
contending  that,  sooner  or  later,  this 
country  must  become  a  party  to  the  war. 
Mr  Marr^’att  opixiscd  the  Repeal  of  the 
Bill,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary  to 
render  ho7Ui  fide  effectual  that  neutrality 
which  the  country  desired.  Lord  J. 
Russell  spoke  at  length  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  citing  the  example  of  Elizabeth, 
w'ho  freely  permitted  her  subjects  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  service  of  the  Flemings,  when 
they  were  struggling  to  throw  off’  the 
Spanish  yoke,  though  at  the  time  she 
was  at  peace  with  Spain.  Mr  Courtenay 
opposed  the  motion  ;  and,  in  reply  to 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  argument,  observed, 
that  the  conduct  pursued  by  Elizabeth, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  draw  into  an 
example,  had  been  followed  by  a  war 
with  Spain.  Sir  J.  Yorke  opposed  the 
motion,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
the  rep^  proposed  would  throw  a  great 
number  of  British  seamen  into  the  service 
of  foreign  States.  Mr  Baring  supported 
the  motion,  but  strongly  recommended 
neutrality.  Mr  Canning  commenced  his 
reply  with  a  retort  upon  the  vk^nt  speech 
of  Lord  Folkertone.  He  then  retaliated 
upon  the  Opposition  the  taunts  on  tha 
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ijnrwwc.— Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ended  5th  April  1822,  and  5th  April  1823,  showing  the  Increase 
or  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof ; — 


Deduct  Increase 


Decrease  on  the  Year 


Decrease  on  the  Quarter 


•The  grand  annual  period  (including  the  year  1816)  amounts 
Fife  and  Forfar-  to  little  less  than  seven  millions  and  a 
'hursday  and  Fri-  half ;  thus  giving  to  the  countiy,  in  gold 
i  was  decided  in  and  silver  money,  the  enormous  sum  of 
3W's thirty  millions. 

Main.  Bjes.  17. _ Execution  of  Mary  McKinnon, 

Z  1  1  o/iflr  Yesterday  morning,  be¬ 

tween  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  this  unfor- 
11  3  tunate  woman  suffered,  according  to  her 

jUent  fighting  on  sentence,  at  the  ordinary  place  of  execu- 
usual,  showed  the  tion  in  the  Law'nmarket,  Edinburgh,  for 
js ;  and  very  much  the  murder  of  1^'illiam  Howat,  on  the 
isplayed  the  same  8th  of  February  last.  From  the  j)eri 
I  during  the  main,  of  her  condemnation,  .till  Monday  1^1^ 
e  first  day's  fight-  sh  i  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  her 
i  in  favour  of  Fife ;  sentence  w  ould  be  mitigated ;  and  even 
s  on  that  side  of  since  the  failure  of  a  second  application 
they  sported  their  on  her  behalf,  which  was  aimouna  to 
Lushingion  made  her  on  that  forenoon,  she  still  occasu^* 
f  were  all  sly  on  ally  indulged  a  hope  of  remission.  ^  c 
rather  dow'n.  Bobs  had  all  along  deni^  her  guilt,  asserting, 
)  bet  a  flimsy,  b\it  that,  although  she  saw  the  blow 
id  day  it  was  all  it  w  as  not  given  by  her,  but  by 

tn  n  r'Viina  wnman.  aru\  sht*  at  one  time  named  ^ 
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*  found  to  be  lamentably  ignorant.  She  and  found  it  her  interest  to  keep  up  the 

gave  but  little  attention  to  their  exhorta-  deception,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  evi- 
tions,  so  long  as  she  buoyed  herself  up  with  dence  given  by  Captain  Brown  on  her 

j  the  hopes  of  ))ardon  ;  but  afterwards,  she  trial.  She  w’as,  by  her  own  account,  only 

•  gave  more  heed  to  their  instructions,  and,  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

[  in  the  end,  her  mind  seemed  to  be  deeply  Circuit  Intelligence— South. 

[  impressed  with  the  aw'ful  scene  that  was  —Jcdhurgli^  April  4— At  this  court  there 
,  kfore  her. — About  half-past  eight,  the  were  only  two  criminal  indictments,  viz. 

‘  criminal,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  two  Nicol  Burton,  a  young  man,  of  eighteen 
reverend  gentlemen,  and  preceded  by  years,  who  pleaded  guilty  of  maliciously 
bailies  Hill  and  Dalias,|w'ith  the  city  ofli-  slaughtering  four  sheep,  and  was  senten- 

cers,  proceeded  from  the  lock-up-house  to  ced  to  twelve  months  imprisonment,  and 

the  platform  at  the  head  of  Liberton’s  John  Scott,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years, 

'Vynd,  about  half-past  eight  o’clock.  On  against  w'hom  it  was  charged,  that,  at  cle- 

the  way,  Mrs  McKinnon  recognised  some  ven  dilferent  periods,  from  1st  September 

of  her  acquaintances,  to  whom  she  beck-  1817,  to  11th  June  1818,  he  had  stolen 

oned  with  her  hand,  and  bade  farewell  to  no  few’er  than  132  sheep,  from  various 

the  bystanders.  She  ascended  the  scaf-  individuals.  The  old  man  pleaded  guilty 

fold  slowly  but  steadily,  where  Mr  Thom-  to  three  of  the  charges,  and  w-as  sentenced 

son  again  prayed,  in  which,  by  the  motion  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years, 

of  her  hands,  and  occasionally  lifting  her  Dumfries^  April  9.— Jean  Dowall,  or 
eves  upw'ards,  she  seemed  fervently  to  M ‘Dowall,  was  sentenced  to  12  months 

join.  At  one  period,  having  become  some-  imprisonment  for  concealment  of  preg- 

what  faint,  she  leaned  her  head  on  Mr  nancy.  John  M‘Kana,  and  Joseph  and 

Piirteous's  shoulder ;  but  having  drunk  a  William  Richardson,  were  found  guilty 

glass  of  water,  she  again  completely  re-  of  uttering,  as  genuine,  forged  notes  of 

vived.  Here  she  addressed  the  Magis-  the  Glasgow  Ship  Bank,  and  w'cre  sen- 

trates  in  an  earnest  tone,  and  most  so-  tenced  to  be  executed  on  the  14-th  May. 

lemnly  asserted  her  innocence  of  the  crime  (Joseph  Richardson  has  been  since  re- 

ior  w  hich  she  was  about  to  suffer.  It  was  spited.) 

her  intention,  she  added,  to  have  spoken  April  14-. — There  were  thirteen 

to  the  multitude,  with  a  view  that  some  cases  for  trial  at  this  circuit.  The  only 
vircumstances  of  which  she  complained  on  conviction  of  consequence  w’as  that  of 
her  trial  might  come  to  the  ears  of  her  David  Earl,  for  uttering  forged  notes  of 
Judges ;  but  having  been  dissuaded  from  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  who  w’as 
indulging  feelings  of  resentment  in  her  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  16th 
last  moments,  she  said  she  would  refrain.  May,  but  has  since  been  respited, 
and  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind. — After  West. — Stirlings  April  19.— John 

the  executioner  had  made  the  necessary  Forrest,  student  of  medicine,  along  with 
pre|»aration8,  she  was  left  alone  on  the  tw'O  other  men,  one  of  them  the  grave- 
platform,  w'here  she  stood  erect  for  a  few  digger,  was  indicted  for  violating  the  se- 
scconds,  and  after  waving  an  adieu  to  the  pulchres  of  the  dead.  Forrest,  the  prin- 
'^pectators,  and  ejaculating  a  short  prayer  cipal,  not  appearing,  w'as  outlaw’ed  in  the 
fur  mercy,  she  dropt  the  signal,  and  died  usual  manner ;  and  the  Advocate- Depute, 
'vithout  a  struggle.  An  immense  con-  conceiving  the  evidence  defective  with 
course  of  people,  we  should  suppose  not  regard  to  the  other  two,  moved  the  diet 
fewer  than  20,000,  witnessed  the  exe-  to  be  deserted  against  them,  which  was 
cution,  numbers  of  whom,  we  understand,  done  accordingly.  This  w’as  the  occa- 
had  arrived,  on  the  preceding,  day,  from  sion  of  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  tow  n, 
Various  parts  of  the  country.  A  great  the  people  assembling  in  great  numbers, 
number  of  women  were  in  the  crowd,  and  attacking  and  demolishing  the  win- 
Prom  the  site  of  the  old  Weigh-House  to  dows  of  tw'o  houses  where  the  culprits 
the  Exchange,  the  multitude  presented  a.  had  taken  refuge,  and  also  beating  and 
^lid  mass ;  and  the  windows  and  house-  pelting  them  in  a  most  outrageous  man- 
tups  within  that  space  were  also  covered  ner,  until  rescued  from  their  vengeance 
with  spectators.  A  most  extraordinary  by  the  civil  power,  assisted  by  a  detach- 
deception  had  been  practised  by  this  un-  ment  of  military  from  the  Castle.  In 
fortunate  woman,  which  she  kept  up  al-  the  tumult,  several  people  were  slightly 
®**t  to  the  very  last.  It  appears  that  wounded  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers, 
her  name  was  not  M‘Kinnon,  but  M*lDne8,  and  who  also  fired  an^g  the  wwd 
,  and  that  her  fother  was  a  private  stddier.  without  wrders,  but  happily  also  writhout 
mother  and  two  sistess  visited  her  bad  consequences.  Five  of  the  soldiers 
during  the  laiit  few  days  of  her  existence,  were  taken  into  custody. 

appears  she  had  been  mistaken  fbr  the  Glatgowy  April  24.29.— The  indict- 
daughter  of  a  Qiiartennaster  M‘Klnnon,  ments  at  this  court  w  ere  more  than  or- 
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dinahly  numerous ;  but  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  any  case  of  peculiar  interest,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  John  Baillic,  who 
was  charged’ with  perjury.  The  indictment 
stated,  that  the  whole  estates  of  Robert 
Smellie,  spirit-dealer  in  Calton,  having 
been  sequestrated  under  an  act  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  dated  6th  August  1821, 
a  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  appointed 
to  take  place  in  Glasgow',  on  the  11th 
Septemb^  following,  for  naming  a  trus¬ 
tee,  and  John  Baillie  laid  claim  as  a 
creditor,  on  the  said  sequestrated  estate, 
and  lodged  an  affidavit,  made  before 
John  Douglas,  writer  in  Glasgow',  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
to  the  verity  thereof,  to  the  amount  of 
X.  4164,  Os.  2d.  That  the  said  John  Bail- 
lie  did  attend  the  said  meeting  of  credi¬ 
tors,  held  on  the  11th  September,  and 
produced  this  false  and  fraudulent  affida¬ 
vit,  and  did  vote  thereon  for  the  election 
of  a  trustee.  Evidence  having  been  led, 
the  Jury  were  addressed  by  Mr  Dundas 
for  the  Crown,  and  by  Mr  Jardine  for  the 
pannel.  Lord  Gillies  summed  up  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  Jurj’,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 
Lord  Succoth  then  moved,  that,  as  it  was 
rather  an  extraordinarj'  case,  the  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  referred  to  the  High  Court 
of  J  usticiary — The  other  trials  before  the 
r ourt  W'ere  chiefly  for  housebreaking, 
thefts,  assaults,  and  minor  offences. 
James  Wilson  and  John  Macdonald,  for 
housebreaking  and  theft,  w’ere  sentenced 
to  be  executed  on  the  4th  of  June.  Six 
iitdividuals  were  sentenced  to^transportation 
for  various  periods,  for  difTerent  acts  of 


isn  K^nronictc, 

sons,  Neil  McLeod,  for  housebreaking  and 
theft,  and  Peter  Scott,  flesher  in  Aberdeen 
for  murder,  w  ere  sentenced  to  be  executed 
on  the  23d  May.  The  charge  cgainst  the 
latter  w  as  for  wounding  with  a  iien-knife, 
or  other  lethal  w'eapon,  Alexandw  Heidi 
late  mason  in  Aberdeen,  upon  the  kith 
day  of  the  month  of  Dec.  last,  of  t^hich 
wound  the  said  Alex.  Reid  languished 
until  the  morning  of  the  l?th  day  of 
that  month,  when  he  died.  He  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  This  trial  originated  in  a 
dispute  and  scuffle  which  the  jiannel  had 
with  the  deceased — The  Jury’  earnestly 
recommended  the  prisoner  to  mern-,  and 
his  sentence  has  since  been  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  Two  itidividuals 
W’cre  sentenced  to  be  transjxtrted  for  anen 
years,  for  theft  and  housebreaking.  Va- 
rious  sentences  of  imprisonment  were  pn>- 
nounced  for  minor  offences  ;  and  one  case, 
that  of  Alexander  Morton,  accused  of  a 
rape  committed  upon  a  young  woman  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  w  as  remitted  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  there  being  as 
yet  no  instance  in  the  criminal  practice  of 
this  kingdom  of  a  person  in  such  a  state 
being  admitted  as  a  witness. 

Inverness^  April  17-18.— John  MKJill, 
accused  of  theft,  was  found  Guilty’,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven 
years.  Angus  Levach,  itinerant  book¬ 
seller,  accused  of  rape,  pleaded  Guilty  of 
tlie  minor  offence,  *.  e.  of  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  ravish,  but  Not  Guilty  of  rape. 
The  Public  Prosecutor  having  restricted 
the  libel,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  in  terms  of  his  own  confession. 
He  w’as  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 


theft,  robbery,  and  housebreaking,  and  one  fourteen  years.  Alex.  Ingram, 

for  a  very  aggravated  assault.  A  num-  accused  ofhousebreaking  and  theft,  pie*  • 

bar  of  individuals  were  imprisoned  for  ed  Guilty  of  the  theft,  but  not  of  the  house- 

diflTerent  periods.  Several  w  as  outlawed  breaking,  and  was  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
fer  non-appearance ;  and  one  case  was  portation  for  seven  years.  George  Cot- 
certified  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  mack,  from  Fochabers,  was  put  ^  ^  ^ 

at  Edinburgh.  bar,  accused  of  hamesucken,  theft,  ^ 

N ORTH. — Perihy  April  4— 7,— The  roll  asaaulting  his  father.  The  prisoner  ha^  ing 
here  was  pretty  heavy,  but  there  were  no  pleaded  Guilty  of  theft  and  asMult, 
cases  of  importance.  Several  cases  of  petty  w'as  sentenced  to  transportation  ^ 
theft  were  visited  w  ith  imprisonment  (rf  teen  years.  Six  persons  were 
from  six  to  tw’elve  months.  Tw'o  inAi_  the  bar.  accused  of  mobbing  and  no  i  p 


from  SIX  to  tw’elve  months.  Tw'o  indi¬ 
viduals  W’ere  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  14  years,  and  one  to  7  years.  The 
latter,  Peter  M‘Ew’an,  during  his  trial, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  levitv  and 
hardened  effrontery  ;  and  upon  receiving 
sentence,  bowing  profoundly,  in  mock 

respect,  to  the  bench,  exclaimed _ “Thank 

you,  nay  Lord ;  it’s  better  than  a  bad 
marriage— perhaps  I’U  take  your  w’atch 
yet and  immediately  left  the  bar. 

Aberdeen,  April  ly-12,_Two  iw- 


teen  years.  Six  persons  were  bmup 
the  bar,  accused  of  mobbing  and  J*®  *  » 
at  Croy,  being  of  the  numlier  vr  o 
collected  to  prevent  the  admisswn  o 
Church  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Campbelh 
had  been  apjx)inted  by  the  patrtm  o  > 
ceed  the  Rev.  Mr  Hugh  Caldcr  m  th  ^ 
rish.  On  account  of  some  particu  * 
cumetance,  the  I’uWic  Pweecutor 
ed  the  diet,  and  moved  fv  « 
order  to  enable  him  to  bring  the 
fore  the  High  Court  of  JR^ticia^  ^ 
burgh,  which  he  was  determined 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

March  .11. — The  Marquis  of  Londonden^*  trea- 
t«l  a  British  Peer,  under  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Msdum  aixi  Karl  Vane. 

Ixwd  Beresford  promoU*d  to  the  dignity  of  Vis- 
oHint,  under  the  title  of  Viacount  Beresford. 

A|iril  .I. — The  Karl  of  Kinnoull  has  appointed 
Getirge  Clerk  Craigie,  Esq.  of  Dumbamie,  to  be 
Lyon  Dejiiite;  and  Edw'ard  Auriel  Hay,  Esq.  to 
be  Clt^k  to  tlie  Court  and  Office  of  the  Lord 
Lyon  of  .Scotland. 

April  11 — The  Earl  of  Morton  to  be  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Cummismcuier  to  the  (ieneral  Aaienibly  of 
the  Church  of  .Scxitland. 

19.— M.  Masclet  to  be  Consul  in  Edinburgh 
Lit  the  King  of  France. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Manh  20. — The  Rev.  Wm.  Vassie  admitted 
Mini^  of  West  Kilbryde,  Ayrshire. 

April  .1. — The  South  Unitecl  Assoriate  Congre- 
Mtion  of  Perth,  under  the  Ministry'  of  the  Hev. 
Mr  .Aikman,  rave  a  most  unanimous  call  to  Mr 
John  Newlands,  prefer,  to  be  their  Minister,  in 
conjunction  with  tlicir  present  pa'^tor. 

I'he  Rev.  Da\'id  Logan  of  Innerwick  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs  Hamilton  Niabet  Ferguson,  of  Dir- 
li'ton,  to  the  parish  of  Stenton. 

la-The  Rev.  James  Martin  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  church  and  parish  or  Glenisla,  in  the 
|*resbytery  of  Meigle  and  county  of  Forfar,  void 
by  the  death  of  Mr  Andrew  Hums. 

17.— The  Rev.  Dr  Duncan  Macfarlane  present- 
^  by  the  King  to  the  church  and  narisn  of  St 
Mungo,  otherwise  called  the  Inner  High  Church, 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
crtw,  and  shire  of  Lanark,  vaca..f  by  the  death  of 
Dr  William  Taylor,  late  Minister  there. 

2.5.— Mr  Alex.  Lochore  presented  by  the  King 
to  the  church  and  parish  of  Drvmen,  Presbytery 
of  Dumbarton.  .  »  j  j 

—  The  Rer’.  Mr  Clerk  admitted  Minister  of 
the  Chapel  of  Rase,  New  Street,  Canongate. 

—  The  Rev.  Duncan  M'Kegg  admit^  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gaelic  Chapel,  Horse  Wyml,  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Nathaniel  Morren  chosen  Minister  of 
Blackhall  Street  Chapel,  Greenocki 

“7  The  Rev.  John  Macartbur  prescTt^ed  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  to  the  united  parishes  of  Kilcal- 
monel  and  Kuberry. 

■  first  United  Associate  Congregation  of 

twhin  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  John 
'  laig,  late  of  Kinkell,  to  be  their  Minister. 

May?. — The  Rev.  David  Thom  ordained  Mi¬ 
nster  of  the  New  Scottish  Congregation  at  Liver- 


III.  MILITAAT— FOB  APRIL. 

Resignations  and  Rctiremcnta 

Lieut.  CoL  Gore,  Coldst.  Gdi. 

Major  Da\is,  7  Dr.  Gds. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Dixon. 

Reinstated. 

Dcfk  Assist  Com.  Gen.  H.  A  Bayley. 

Superseded. 

Paym.  Garratt,  Tijnpmary  MIL 
Hasp.  Assist  Dr.  Barry. 

Ditmined. 

Assist  Surg.  Lenon,  9t  F. 

Deaths. 

GencsalJames  Balfour.  Colonel  of  83  F.  London 

18  March  1N2.L 

"■  Sir  George  Beckwith,  OX.B.  Colonei  of 
89  F.  London  SB  do. 

Gw.  H.  M.  Gordon,  Colonel  of  16  F.  Lon¬ 
don  March. 


Colonel  Hon.  Sir  R.  Le  Poer  Trcndi,  74  F.  Chel¬ 
tenham  14  March  1K23. 

Lieut  Col.  Jenkinson,  h.  p.  Royal  Art.  IxMulun 

21  do. 

- Davis,  h.  p.  99  F.  Jamaica 

11  Jan.  1822. 

('apt  Janny,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bomlny  2f)  Sept. 
— —  John  Grant  Royal  Eng.  Sierra  I^ne 

19  Dec. 

— —  Willett,  h.  p.  23  F.  St  James’s  Abbey,  near 
Exeter  17  Feb.  182.1. 

- Edgell,  h.  p.  60  F.  28  do. 

Lieut  Knox,  Gren.  Gds.  1.5  March. 

- Gordon,  82  F.  Calaitta  28  Aug.  1822. 

- —  Bartie,  Quart  Mast  Berwick  Mil.  (Cold¬ 
stream  7  Feb. 

— —  Ky4h,  Invaluls,  Tower  of  London 

31  Jan.  182.1. 

—  Moss,  late  1  Vet  Bn.  Penzance,  23  Febb 
'  ■  Fazackerly,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  F'ort-Clarence, 
(’hatham  4  March. 

- Richardson,  h.  p.  71  F.  Bath  5  Feb. 

■  ■  ■  Perret,  h.  p.  Meuron’s  Kegt  France 

30  Dec.  1822. 

Cemet  Wright,  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Gds.  Quamden,  Leicc*. 

tershire  18  Nov. 

Ensign  Beech,  lnvabd8,\A’eiitminster  15  Feb.  182.3. 

■  -  —  Hurst  h.  p.  66  F.  Westbury,  near  Bristol 

4  March. 

■  ■  Downham,  h. p.  96  F.  Emiworth,  Hants 

7  Feb. 

Surgeon  (Misford,  Royal  Art  Malta  26  Dec.  1822 
Assist  Suig.  Dr.  Fawoi^24  F.  Sligo  6  Feb.  182.>. 
—I  Spry,  h.  p.  1  W.  I.  R.  Chelsea 

.  2  March. 


MILITARY — FOR  MAY. 

Brevet  M.  Gen.  Sir  E.  Barnes,  K.C.B.  Local 
Rank  of  Lieut.  Gen.  in  Ceylon 

20  March  182.3. 

1  Life  O.  Comet  and  Sub-Lieut  Fletcher,  Lieut 

tiy  purch.  vice  Gore,  ret  4  April. 
Comet  Hon.  H.  T.  I.eeson,  from  h.  tw 
1  Dr.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lieut  by  purch. 
vice  Hall,  prom.  3  do. 

Hon.  H.  S.  I4iwe,  Comet  and  Sub- 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Fletcher  4  dex 

4  Lieut  Rav^ill,  C44)t  by  purch.  vice 

King,  ref  27  March. 

Comet  Brooke,  Lieut  by  purdi.  dok 
G.  M.  Keane,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 

5  Capt  Cane,  Major,  vice  Walker,  dead 

20  do. 

Lieut  and  Adj.  Jacksom  Ciqit  do. 
Lieut  Griffith,  (Quart  Mast)  Adj.land 
Lieut'vioe  Jackson  10  April. 

Sexj.  MaJ.  Atkinson,  Quart  Mast  do. 

2  Dr.  Gds.  R.  G.  Crauford,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice 

Charles  Crtufurd,  ret  17  ApriL 

2  Dr.  J.  Carnegie,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Lindsay,  prom.  57  F.  17  d<w 

3  Lieut  Baker,  AdJ.  vice  Crabtree,  res. 

Adj.  only  ,  ^  ^ 

7  Capt  Fraser,  Mi^or  by  purch.  vice 

WiUiams,  ret  „  ^ 

Lieut  Hon.  O.  D.  R.  F.  Strangways, 
Capt  by  purch.  .  .  ^ 

Comet  Sm:^,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

John,  Lord  Hope,  Comet  by 

10  Comet  Brandling,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  Yarmouth,  prom.  Cape  Con* 

25  do. 

Ceoige  L.  L.  Kaye.  Conaet  by  purch. 

do. 

11  Comet  Bishop.  Uaut  %1ee  Ws^  d«d 

30  July  1822. 
Tm.  Lswrle,  from  46  F.  Comet  do. 
If  SeiJ.  BuU,  Qturt.  "•J: 

dead  ^  March  U2.3. 

CokL  Gds.  MAh  Wedderbum,  Capt  and  Lieut  CoL 
by  purch.  vice  Sowerby,  ret 

17  AprlL 

Liaut  Short,  Lieut  and  Capt  by  iiur^ 

do. 


flio  Ref^Mter, — Appointments,  Promotions, 

Cold  Odi .  Capt.  Beaafoy,  Adjut.  viee  W edderbum  83  F. 

17th  April  1823 

6  F.  Lieut  Bonamy,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Sandys  ret  24  Jan. 

Ensign  Yelverton,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

17  ApriL 

W.  Eyre,  Ens.  by  purch  do. 

14  Quart  Mast  (kKtdard,  Quart  87 

Mast  vice  Harris,  ret  full  pay 

20  Mardi.  89 

15  Lieut  Bannister,  Adj.  vice  Hutchinson, 

res.  Adj.  only  27  do. 

17  Em.  Grindlay,  from  43  F.  Lievt  by 

.  purch.  vice  Cary,  89  F.  20  do. 

21  Seij.  Maj.  Young,  Adj.  with  Rank  of 

2d  Lieut  vice  Keane,  dead  13  do. 

31  Capt.  Waller,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Capt. 

vice  Knox,  h.  p.  2d  Gar.  Bn.  10  April. 

3f  F.  D.  Hodges,  Ens  by  purch.  vice 

Power,  prom.  38  F.  '  17  do. 

36  Ens.  Montgomery,  Lieut  vice  Dowman, 

dead  20  March. 

F.  Paget,  Ens.  do. 

38  Ens.  Power,  from  32  F.  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Moncton,  prom.  45  F.  17  April. 

39  Lieut  Smyth,  (^pt.  by  purch.  rice 

Campbell,  ret.  do. 

Ens.  Sturt,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

J.  D.  Forbes,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

40  Lieut  Hibbert,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 

Bowen,  ret  6  do. 

Ens.  Master,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

J.  A.  Robertson,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

41  Capt  Macleod,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

vice  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  h.  p.  W.  I.  R. 

_  do, 

Ens.  Gossip,  Lieut  vice  Home,  dead 

23  July  1822. 

43  Gent  Cadet  Sir  R.  J.  Fletdier,  Bart 

from  Roval  MiL  CoU.  Ens.  by  purc^. 
vice  Grindlay,  17  F.  20  March  1823. 

Lieut  Hon.  C.  T.  Moncton,  from  38 
F.  Capt  by  purdi.  vice  Gordon,  ret 
^  27  do. 

46  Ens.  Stuart  Lieut  vice  Hamilton, 

Cwlon  Reg.  26  do. 

R.  Swetenham,  Ens.  vice  Lawrie,  11 
Dr.  30  July  1822. 

C.  C.  Taylor,  Ens.  vice  Stuart 

26  March  1823. 

47  Ena  W.  T.  R.  Smith,  Lieut  by  purch. 

rice  Lord  Loughborough,  prom. 

Cape  Cav.  .  17  ApriL 

Edmund  T.  Smith,  Em.  by  purch.  do.' 

48  Gent  Cadet  C.  D.  O’Brien,  from  Royal 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  vice  Haggerstone, 

Ceylon,  Reg.  26  March  1823. 

49  Lieut  Maxwell,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice 

Bt  Major  Williams,  ret  13  >^ril. 

53  2d  Ideut  Hon.  C.  Grey,  from  Rifle 

E^i^.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Bristow, 

57  Lieut  Logan,  Capt  by  purdu  vice 

M'Laudilan,  ret  3  do. 

Ens.  Bainbrijm,  Lieut  by  purdu  do. 

J.  Mitdiell,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

_  Comet  G.  H.  Lindsay,  from  2  Dr.  Lieut 

by  purdu  vice  Ferrier,  ret  10  da 

58  Lieut  Harding,  from  66  F.  Capt  by  , _ 

purdu  vice  East  ret  13  March.  CapeC  J  R.  S. C.  Earle 

61  Ens.  Macdonnell,  Lieut  vice  Camptell,  Cav.  "S  jq  Dt.  Capt 

Reg*  '  '  ^  da  I  Capt  Molesworfh,  f 

„  Rf  Blunt  Ens.  da  I  ciapt  vice  L<^  I 

66  Laeat  Bristow,  from  53  F.  Cimt  by  ^  chance 

purdu  TO  Richards,  ret  13  da  Comet  UmtiK»te,  L 

^  Voxfiu  vice  "...  j.  Jervis,  CorMt  I7 ] 

MiL  ColL  Em.  by  purch.  da  _rFaIwS.fK» 

67  Ca}CHore,Mi0or  by  purdu  vice  James,  Cant  vice  Waller, 

•ret  27da  • 

l^t  Caandy,  Capt  by  purdu  da  o.  ^  ' 

®  Aasist  Muu,  Assist  Sure,  vice  St(^» 

Brown,  AwA  Kf  Anril  .  a,  i 

74  Mein,  Lieut  CoL  rice  TreSSi, 

JO  March.  ^  Thornton,  res. 

Bt  Mi^  Mote,  Major  da 

Lieut  PatterKm.  Capt  da  Garrisons^ 

•1  Arthur,  Marouh  of  Douro,  Eiw-  by’ 

purdu  vice  HammoBd,  Ceyloo  Reg.  J.  Frod,  A4j.  at  Fort  WoDln^ 

•a  ^  Quebec,  rice  Lewto,  dmd^ 

**  Law,  from  1  W.  L  R.  Capt  vk*  Capt  Fraser,  from  85  F.  Fort 

Fraser,  96  F.  da  Jansy,  vice  Lister,  ns. 


irom  ik  p  K.  Knu  vice 
Smith,  dead,  20  March  18ri 
Assist  Surg.  M'Queen,  from  h.  p.  • 
Ceylon  Reg.  Assist  Surg.  vice  Ton- 
nere.  Staff  .Vssist  Surg.  do. 

Lieut  Greig,  from  h.  p  81  F.  Pav- 
master  vice  Harrison,  dead  10  April 
Hosp.  Assist  Birmingham,  Assist  Sure. 

vice  Owen,  dead  23  Sept.  1822. 
Lieut  Gen.  Sir  R.  Macfariane,  K.C.B. 
Ar  G.C.H.  Colonel,  vice  Gen.  Sir  0. 
Beckwith,  dead  ii  Mairh. 


T  Lieut  Cary,  from  17  F.  Lieut  rice 
Campbell,  ret  20  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Gent  Cadet  H.  Stewart,  from  Roval 
Mil.  Coll.  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Grey,  53  F.  10  Ainil. 

R.  Stair  C.  Lieut  Harriott,  Capt  13  March. 

Ens.  Cole,  Lieut  do. 

Ens.  Wilford,  Lieut  14  do. 

Lieut  Cleather,  from  h.  n.  Lieut 

15  do. 

R.  M.  Westmacott,  Ens.  13  do. 

F.  Shenrman,  Ens.  14  do. 

Gent  Cadet  C.  Stoddart,  from  MiL  Cell. 
-  Ens.  1'5  do. 

1  W.  1.  R.  Q^t  Macdonald,  from  h.  p  95  F.  Caiii. 

vice  Law,  83  F.  IJO  do. 

2  Lieut  Cartwright  from  h.  p.  Royal 

African  Corps,  Lieut  25  April  1H22. 
CeyL  Reg.  Lieut  Braybrooke,  Capt  by  purch. 
vice  Bt  Major  Abbey,  ret 

6  March  182.). 

Capt  Antil,  from  2  Ceylon  Reg.  (apt. 

^  25.lunel822. 

—  Parker,  from  2  Ceylon  Reg.Caot. 

do. 

1.  —  Dunne,  from  h.  p.  C6  F. 

25  March  182.). 

Lieut  Hamilton,  from  46  F. 

26  do. 

■  ■■  ■  Campbell,  ftnm  61  F.  Caj:^ 

27  do. 

■  ■  ■  ■  Burke,  from  2  Ceylon  R^* 

Lieut  2)  June  1822. 

—  Smith,  from  2  Ceylon  Reg.  Lieu^t 

— —  Fretz,  from  2  Ceylon  Reg.Liwt. 

,  Ens.  Hamnmnd,  from  81  F.  Lieut  by 

p„rch.vk»Br.ybrooke^^^,^ 


Reglder, — Fiars  Prices  .oj  Grainy  Crop  18^^. 

Medical  Department.  - 

‘'Uff  ^urg.  llartle,  Dep.  Insp.  of  Hos)>itals  by 
Brcx  i't  t)  March'. 

Assitt.  Surg.  Tonnere,  from  8.TF.  Assist.  Surg. 

I'O  do. 

iliwp.  ^Assist.  Mullarky.  from  h.  Hosp.  Asiii!«t. 

%  ioe  Barry,  superseiled  6  do. 

— - ■■  Carter,  from h. p.  Hosp.  Assist,  vice 

l)ein|«tcr,  res.  do. 

- O’ Donnell,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist. 

vice  Butler,  caneelled  do. 

— — — - Munkitterick,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  As¬ 
sist.  vice  Dixon,  res.  do. 

- Jer.  Simoens,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist^ 

A  ice  Cannon,  h.  p.  Miril* 

llos)).  Assist.  J.  Stuart,  upon  h.  p.  resigned  7  do* 

Memoranda. 

The  appointment  of  Maj.  Gorreouer,  18  F.  to  be 
Lmit  Col.  in  the  Array,  iraouM  have  been 
dated  5th  of  August  181*9,  instead  of  .5th  of 
July  IKi’l. 

The  Kxchange  between  Capt.  Ford,  of  1  F'.  and 
CapL  Durae,  h.  p.24  Dr.  is  without  the  dif¬ 
ference — Capt  Ford  having  repaid  the  sum 
received  by  him  to  the  half-pay  fund. 

The  amilication  of  Lieut  Maepherson  of  late  h 
ys.  I.  FI.  to  be  Lieut  in  2  W.  1.  11.  vice 
Williams,  exch-  is  not  to  take  place. 

- Stewart,  from  58  F.  with  Ensign  Beikeley, 

Exchanges.  h.  jx  ta  V. 

Elt  Lieut.  r«L  FitoCenUd,  from  7  F.  with  Mujot 

CartCT,7*F.  well,n.p.  WJ-. 

■  CuU  Fulton?lJ‘rrcmJSi  Fe^iiwS “■  ncignaiions  and  Hctircmenl,. 

I  apt  White,  from  1 1  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Major  WiNiams,  7  Dr. 

Barlow,  h.  p.  40  F.  - James,  67  F. 

- - W  ard,  from  1 4  Dr.  with  Capt  Sir  T.  Ormsby,  - — •  Abbey,  Ceylon  Reg. 

Cape  CcNTiis.  ('apt  King,  4  Dr.  Gds. 

- Cage,  from  7  F.  rec.  diflt  with  Capt.  I*roe-  - Bowen,  40  F*. 

•^er,  h.  p.  Gren.  <7ds.  — —  Gordon,  45  F\ 

- Castill,  from  22  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  —  Williams,  49  F' . 

Campbell,  h.  p.  92  F.  -  ■  '  M*l.auchlan,  57  F. 

- Wilson,  from  24  F.  with  Capt  F'ranklyn,  — — —  East,  58  F'. 

5h  F'.  .  - Richards,  f6  F. 

- Milles,  from  31  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Cajit  Hall,  Lieut  Gore,  1  Life  Gils. 

h.  p.  55  F'.  - ('ampbell,  89  F*. 


Capt  F'umaiue,  from  61  F'.  ree.  diff  wiUi  Capt. 
Uumidde,  h.  tx  61)  F'. 

—  Coleman,  from  81  F.  with  Capt  Cradock, 
93  F. 

- Ward,  from  Cape  Corps,  reo.  diff.  with 

Cant  Hon.  C.  T.  MonckUm,  h.  n.  45  F'. 

Lieut  Ixird  F'.  Conynghara,  fiom  1  Life  Gds.  with 
Lieut  Hall,  17  Dt. 

- Locke,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut. 

Westenra,  h-  p. 

- Crabtree,  from  3  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Baker,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  Gds. 

• - rounden,  from  1  F'.  with  Lieut  Nicholson, 

h.  rx42F\  . 

- Bruce,  from  1  F,  with  Lieut  Gray,  53  F. 

— — —  ■  Nunn,  from  2  F.  with  Lieut  Jones,  59  F*. 

- —  O’Kelly,  from  11  F'.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Miti'hcll,  h.  p.  4  F. 

- O'Halloran,  from  17  F.  with  Lieut  Trim¬ 
mer,  38  F\ 

- Robinson,  from  52  F.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut. 

Reoch,  h.  jx  50  F. 

— 1 —  I)unle\  le,  from  44  F.  with  Lieut  Doni- 
thome,  65  F. 

— —  Macdonuell,  from  47  F.  re&  tliff  with  Lieut. 
Peach,  h.  |x  34  F. 

Comet  Knox,  from  4  Dr.  with  Cornet  Broom wicli, 
17  Dr. 

Ensign  Robbins,  from  20  F.  with  Ensign  Knox, 
67  F. 


FIARS  OF  SCOTLAND  FOR  CROP  1822. 


Ditto,  without  ditto. 

Oatmeal,  8  stone,  .  .  -  . 

Pease  and  Beans,  .  .  .  . 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Wheat,  per  boil,  -  -  Jb'.O  1 

Merse  Barley,  -  -  -  0  1 

I^ammermuir  Barley,  -  -  0  1 

Rough  Bear,  (no  evklenoe)  0 
Merse  Oats,  -  -  -  0  1 

laimmermuhr  Oats,'  -  0  1 

Pease,  -  -  -  '  •  0  1 

Oatmeal,  8  stone  per  boll,  0  1 


.  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Farm  Meal,  g  sUme,  •  -  -  il'.O  12  f 

•  >aU,  with  fodder .  1  2  < 

I  >itto,  wiUiout  fodder,  •  •  -  •  0  15 

{hfto,  ad  qualiW,  with  fodder,  -  1  0  f 

Ditto,  ditto,  witWit  fodder,  -  -  0  13  f 

Bear,  with  fodder,  - .  -  •  -  1  .3  ( 

I  htto,  without  fodder,  -  -  -  0  17  < 

llHrley,  with  fodder,  -  . .  •  1  4  ( 

Ditto,  without  fodder,  -  -  -  0  19  ( 

Msrket  malt,  duty  Included,  -  -  .  1  12  < 

H  heat,  with  straw,  -  1  6  ( 

I  hUo,  without  straw,  ...  1  0  < 

•‘ease,  Linlithgow  measure,  •  -  Dili 

•  AYRSHIRE. 

MptU  ,  .  iai.9ld.  a-boll  of  flst  Dutch  Wt 

Rear,  .  .  21a.  7|d.  ditto  Of  Rut.  Win.  Bush. 

'Vheat,  -  -  l7i.0kL  ditto  of  4aL  ditto 

^ley,  -  .  f5s..3d.  ditto  of  Bat  ditto 

I  A  Beans,  1.5a.  2d.  ditto  of  4at  ditto 
^RlteCom,  14s.  6d.  ditto  of  8st  ditto 


CLACKM  ANNANSHI  RE. 

Oatmeal,  «  £.0 14  6 

White  KerBeOaU,0  14  6 
DrrflcM  Oats.  0  13  2 
Pease  and  Beans,  0 1.3  0 
Malt  -  -  •  1  1*  « 


Wheat 

Rerae  Bai  ley  • 
Dryfield  ditto, 
Muirland  ditto. 


BANFFSHIRE 


I'liUtoe  Oati,  with  fodder, 
•htto,  wittnut  ditto, 

<  ommon  Oats,  with  ditto, 
Ditto,  without  ditto, 
«rley,  with  ditto,  < 
Ditto,  without  ditto, 

Mir 'wRK  ditto, 
•htto.  widiottt  ditto. 

Bear,  with  ditto, 
VOL.  Xtl.‘ 


Register. ^Flar  Prices  of  Grain,  Crop  1822. 

COUNTY  OF  ELGIN.  LANARKSHIRE, 

boU,  -  .  -  £.0  17  10  _  ,  Crop  1821. 

ear,  -  -  -  12  0  First  \\  heat,  £.1  7  5 

Ls  *.  .  O  17  3  Second  ditto,  15  1 

(L  -  .  -  -  0  17  5  Barley,  0  18  8* 

0  15  5  10-12  S^nd  ditto, 

First  Bear,  0  15  7 

Second  ditto, 

First  Oats,  0  15  1 

Second  ditto,  0  12  9 

5  Oatmeal,  0  16  7 

3  Second  ditto, 

10  First  Pease,  0  18  8 

1  Second  ditto  0  15  0 

10  - 

MORAYSHIRE. 

Wheat. . 

Barley, . 

Oats,  .  .  .  .  . 

Oatmeal,  eight  stones, 

Pease  and  Rye 


FIFESHIRE, 


White  Wheat,  £j0  19  0 
Red  Wheat,  -  0  18  0 

Barley,  -  -  0  16  10 

Bear,  -  -  0 15  10 

Oats,  -  .  013  6 


FORFARSHIRE, 

K  d. 

-  19  10 

-  19  10 

-  14  10 
13  10 


K.  d. 

Oatmeal,  -  -  -  14  3 
Chester  Bear,  -  17  •*» 
Pease  and  Beans,  11  1 


W'heat,  -  - 
Harley,  -  - 
Potatoe  Oats, 
Common  ditto, 


NAIRNSHIRE. 

Wheat, . 

Barley, . 

Oats,  5  firlots, . 

Oatmeal,  9  stone,  .  .  .  . 

Oats,  Com  and  Straw,  5  firlots. 
Barley  and  Straw  .  .  .  . 

COUNTY  OF  PERTH, 
Wheat,  best,  £.1  0  6  Ditto,  secor 
Ditto,  second  0  19  0  Pease, 
Barley,  best,  0  19  0  Rye,  . 
Dittoi  second,  0  17  0  Meal,  by  w( 
Oats,  best,  .  0  13  8  Meal, by  me 


ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF  GLASGOW, 
8.  d. 

B«t  Barley,  ^ boll,  20  0  Salmon,  each  - 
DitU)  Meal,  ditto,  13  1  Capoits,  ditto. 
Ditto  Oats,  ditto,  13  4  Poultry,  ditto. 


COM  MISS ARI.AT  OF  GLASGOW. 

Meal,  aboil,  .  .  -  £.0  1^ 
Bear,  ditto,  .  .  •  -  0  11 


HADDINGTONSHIRE 
»t  Second. 

:.l  18  £.10  71 

1  1  2J  0  19  91 

0  15  51  0  14  51 

0  15  01  0  12  5 


Third. 
£.0  19  81 
0  18  51 
0  13  9 
0  12  11 


ROSS-SHIRE. 
Wheat,  first  quality,  ... 
Ditto,  second  ditto,  .‘ 

Barley,  first  quality,  . 

Ditto,  secemd  ditto,  . 

Oats,  first  quality,  4  firlots. 

Ditto,  second  ditto,  . 

Oatmeal,  9  stones. 

Barley  ditto,  10  stones. 

Pease  and  Beans, 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Wheat,  >  ( 


COMMISSARIAT  of  HAMILTON  &  CAMPSIE. 

Meal,  -  -  -  £.0  13  10  8.12ths. 

Bear,  -  -  -  0  18  3 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Oatmeal,  9  stone,  -  -  £.0  16  0 

White  Oats,  5  firlots,  -  -  0  17  0 

Ditto,  with  .Straw,  -  -  13  0 

Black  Oats,  5  firlots,  -  -  0  8  4 

Ditto,  with  Straw,  -  -  0  14  5 

Oatmeal,  Black  Oats,  -  -  0  15  0 

Barley . 14  0 

Ditto,  with  Straw,  .  -  18  0 

Bear,  or  Bigg,  -  -  .  f  9  0 

Ditto,  with  foiMer,  -  -  16  6 

Pease  and  Rye,  -  -  -  0  16  0 

Wheat,  -  .  .  .  0  18  0 

KINCARDINE.SHIRE. 

Oatmeal,  per  boU . £.0  13  8 

W’hite  Oats,  without  fodder,  ditto,  .  0  12  8 

Ditto,  with  fodder,  ditto,  -  -  .  0  18  8 

Potatoe  Oats,  without  fodder,  ditto,  -  0  14  0 

Ditto,  with  fodder,  ditto,  -  -  -  1  0  0  *  COUNTY'  OF 

Bear,  without  fodder,  ditto,  -  -  0  16  10  Barley,  per  boll. 

Ditto,  with  fodder,  ditto,  .  .  1  1,10  Bc^r,  per  ditto,  . 

Pease,  without  fodder,  ditto,  -  -  0  10  9  Oats,  best ,  or  Potatoe, 

I>itto,  with  fodder,  ditto,  no  evidence,  0  0  0 
Harley,  withotit  fodder,  ditto,  -  -  0>18  8 

Ditto,  witli  foikler.  ditto,  -  -  -  12  8 

YVheat,  without  fiMlder,  ditto,  -  ‘  -  10  0 

Ditto,  without  fodiler,  ditto.  -  -  16  0 

Bauu,  wiUiout  fodilcr,  ditto,  -  -  0  10  9 

l^tto,  with  fodder,  ditto,  no  evidence,  0  0  0 
The  Boll  being  the  Sutute  or  Linlinthgow  mea¬ 
sure. 

STEWARTRY  OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

The  boU  of  ooufimon  -v 
oats.  via.  8  pecks  I 
Kirkcudbriaht  1^.  L  y-bolL  ?^bush. 
sure,  or  11  Winches-  i 

^  bu|^  J  £.0  17  5  £.0  1  7 

P^toe  Oats,  same  measure,  10  4*  0  1  lOi 

Bear,  same  measure,  -  0  -  0  0  0  0  0 

Barley,  same  measure,  -  I  11  7i  O  2  10 

^tme^.  of  16  stones  troy,  1  2  0  0  1  1* 

n  heat,  per  Winchester  bush.  0  13* 


1  firlots  to  (be  ) 

boll,  .  .  r  •  •  *  ^ 

Ditto,  second,  ditto,  ditto,  .  *  v 

Oatmeal,  per  boll,  of  bl  * 

weight,  being  the  county  standard  j 
lx  jf  for  Oatmeal,  j ^ 

WTCiTONSlHRE. 
Oatmeal,  per  Galloway  boll, 

Barley,  per  ditto,  .  •  •  ' 

Dear,  |»er  ditto,  .  •  •  ' 

Malt,  per  ditto,  .  .  •  •  ’ 

Potatoe  Oats,  per  ilitio,  • 

Common  ditto,  per  ditto,  . 

Y5^hea5rper  quarter,  of  3  Wineb^d^  | 
bushels,  •  •  .  ’ 

Beans  and  Pea-so,  per  ditto,  .  • 
Potatoes,  per  boll,  .  •  ' 

Labourer’s  wages  pet  day,  •  . ’g 
F'arm  sen  nnts  jxfr  year,  •  *  #  i-  u 

Cottar  ditto.  .  -  •  •  ' 


licgUicr. — MeieorologU'ul  Titltle.  t>  Vf^ 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Obeervatory^  CaltonliHl. 

ns  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'cUx’k  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after- 
OMervation,  in  the  aitemoou,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  Uie  Register 


Attach,  . 
Ther.  i 


Attach. 

Ther. 


Weather. 


Wind. 


Weather. 


Rain  morn, 
fair  day. 
Kair  day, 
rain  night, 
k'air  day, 
sn.  on  hills. 
Sh.  hail  day, 


Mom.  hail, 
day  duIL 
Mum.  iiail, 
very  cold  day 
Snow  and 
hail. 

Day  cold, 
shs.  hail, 
I'rost  mom. 
fair  day. 

Ditta 

Snow  and 
sleet,  cokl. 
Suitsh.  font, 
dull  cold  aft. 
Rain  morn, 
hail  aftem. 
Kair,  with 
suash.  Olid. 
Krost  morn, 
siinsh.  day. 
j  Kair,  with 
sunshine. 
iKrost  mom. 
I  day  suash. 

j  Ditto. 

Dull,  and 
I  very  cold. 


night  sleet 
Kair,  cold, 
sn.  on  hills. 
Kair,  sunsh. 
but  cold. 
Kair,  dull, 
and  cold. 
Krtkit  morn, 
warm  day. 
Dull,  and 
very  cold, 
fold  mom. 
sunsh.  day. 
Kair,  but  cold 
jand  dull. 
Cold  mom. 
'sunsh.  day. 


'  Kair  but  ! 

duU.  I 

1. Sunsh.  foren. 
jdull  aftem. 
'Sunsh.  foren. 
tafterneold. 


Average  of  Rain,  1.073  Inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  the  date  of  our  last,  the  weather  continued  cold  and  dry  throughout  the 
month  of  April.  The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  often  fell  to  the  freezing  point 
*<t  night ;  and  the  mean  temperature,  from  the  1 5th  to  the  30th,  did  not  much  cxceerl 
The  temperature  became  more  elevated  about  the  Jicginning  of  May,  and  the 
mean  for  the  twelve  days  that  is  past  is  something  above  51®,  or  rather  more  than 
four  degrees  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  days  last  season. 

Wheat,  on  light  land,  assumed  a  yellow  appearance  alx)ut  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
‘^ent  month.  The  dry  state  of  the  soil  rendered  the  braird  of  oats  rather  unetfual  on 
stubborn  land.  Pasture,  or  sown  gross,  had  made  no  progres.s ;  and  from  the  pro¬ 
tracted  demand  for  fodder,  bam-yards  were  almost  empty  ;  and  hay  sold  at  Is.  2d.  per 
.stone.  Straw',  where  offered  to  sale,  brought  9d.  per  stone,  and  the  scarcity  of 
food  for  bestial  forced  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  cattle  into  the  spring  mar¬ 
kets,  which  was  accompanied  by  dull  sale,  and  low  prices.  On  the  7th,  it  began  to 
min,  and  from  that  period,  the  weather  has  been  warm  and  dropping.  The  effects  of 
the  iate  genial  showers,  after  so  long  a  tract  of  dry  weather,  is  already  visible. 

In  some  instances,  w'hcat  was  too  forward  to  improve  in  the  tillering  process  by  the 
rains,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  impart  vigour  to  the  plant.  Vegetation  is  now  making 
rapid  progress,  and  fruit-trees  will  not  be  much  later  than  usual  in  ojjening  their  blos¬ 
soms,  of  which  an  abundant  shew  will  soon  adorn  apple  orchards.  It  is  seldom  that 
so  rich  a  blossom  has  been  observed  to  succeed  a  plentiful  crop  ;  but  dry  weather  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn,  while  the  blossom-buds  are  forming,  has  a  tendency  to  form 
blossom,  which,  in  moist  seasons,  are  formed  into  wood-buds. 

Prices  of  grain  rosea  little  alx>ut  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  scarcity  of 
causes  a  brisk  demand.  Barley  is  also  in  request,  anti  Ixians  meet  with  a  ready 

sale. 

Wheat  brings  from  24«.  to  28s.  Barley,  20.s.  to  248.  OaU,  15s.  to  Pease 

and  beans,  14s.  to  16s.  6d.  Potatoes  arc  still  plenty,  and  sell  at  7s.  pcr_ weighed  boll. 


jfit'gUUr. — Marki/s, 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinhurglu 


Wheat. 


Quar.  Potat 


Wheat,  240  lbs. 


Dantzic. 


British. 


British. 


English. 


Haddington, 


Dalkeith. 


Wheat. 


Oatmeal. 


Bolls. 


London. 


Bariev. 


Pigeon. 


England  4“  Wales. 


\  .  Oats.  jt 

jFdAPol 

Potat 

8.  S. 

18  25 
20  27 
20  27 
22 

24  52 

s.  s. 
22  2« 
24  50 
24  50 

26  32 

27  54 

Wheat. 

701b. 

Oats. 

45  lb. 

Barley. 

601b. 

Rye, 
lier  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease,  | 
per  qr. 

s.  d.  H.  d. 

5  6  8  3 

6  4  K  6 
6  0  8  0 
6  0  9  0 
6  0  9  0 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
2  10  3  2 
2  11  3  4 
i3  2  3  7 
13  2  3  7 
13  2  3  7 

a.  d.  s.  d. 
4  0  5  (t 

4  0  5  0 

4  0  5  0 

4  0  4  9 

4  0  4  9 

a.  s. 

27  29 
27  29 
27  29 
27  29 
27  29 

8.  8. 

28  55 
28  53 
50  55 
50  37 
50  58 

a.  8. 

25  40 
23  40 
28  52 
28  52  ( 
28  54  : 

B.4:  H.Mea 

Peck.l 

Bk 

Peck. 

&.  <1 

8.  d.| 

1  3 

1  5 

1  4 

1  4 

1  4 

51 

4!^ 

59 

.56 

63 

1  0 

1  u 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

Re^mitr. — Course  of  Ejt cl lanf^Ct  S;c. — Bankrupi.s 


-  Course  (^EjrcftUNgc,  Eundoii,  Mui/ 

Amsterdam,....  12  10  C.  F.|  Berlin,.... 

Dittii  at  Sight,..l2  7  ,  Vienna,... 

Rotterdam, . 12  11  Trieste,... 

Antwerp, . 12  II  Madrid,... 

Hamburgh, . 38  4  ^  Bilboa,.... 

Altona, . 38  5  I  Seville, ... 

Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  f)0  j  Cadiz, . 

Ditto, . 20  15  Barcelona. 

Bordeaux, . 26  15  ‘  Gibraltar, 

l'rank.furt>on.the-Main,  159  Malaga 
Petersburgh,...8J  3  U  |  Leghorn,. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  oz _ Portugal  Gold  in  Coin,  i,*.0ii0ii(). —  Foreign  Gold  in  Ixirs, 

X.3itl7(i6.— New  Doubloons,  i,‘.3iil5t)0. — New  Dollars,  £.0it4ti9— ,Silver  in  bars, 
Standard,  £.0ii4'il0^. 

Premiums  of  Insurance, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s.— -Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  u 
iJOs. — Belfast,  25s.  a  30s.— Hambro*,  20s.  a  50s. — Madeira,  20s.  a  30s.— Jamaica. 
10s.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  12  gs. 


eniee. 


Lislx)n. 


Hio  Janeiro, 

Genoa, . 

Malta, . 

Palermo, ... 

Ojx>rto, . . 

Bahia . 

Dublin, . . 

Cork, . 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^  from  April  \  Gth  to  May  14//*  1823. 

I  April  16. 1  April  22. 1  April  30. 1  May  7.  I  Ma 


Bank  Stock _ _ 

3  ^  cent,  r^uced-..,,^.-^ 

3  ^  cent,  consols......—,. 

34  ^  cent.  do. _ 

4  ^  cent.  do. _ 

Ditto  New.—. _ _ 

India  Stock—,. _ _ _ _ 

- Bonds—... _ 

Exchequer  bills,  {£,  100 
Consols  for  account— — 
French  5  ^  cents. - - 


Alpilabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20lh 
of  March  and  the  20th  of  April  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Abbott,  F.  cooper,  Stocklinch  Ottersay,  Soinctset-  Dicken,  J.  Burslcm,  Staflonlshice,  hatter. 

•ihirs.  Dickinaon,  S.  Great  Drilfield,  Vorkshire,  inoiie>  • 

•'Werson,  J.  K.  Norwich,  plumber  and  glazier.  Krivener. 

Uonbuiy,  (J.  H.  Wuod-Hti^>t,  Cheaptude,  ulk-ma-  Dryden,  J.  Rathbone-nlace,  haberdasher. 

nufjKturer.  Evans,  H.  P.  Birmingham,  broker. 

II  chart-seller.  Flack,  R.  Shepherd-street,  Oxford-street,  cabinet- 

t^tane-ooiirt.  Fleet-street,  shoe-factor.  maker, 

ncctmrd,  R.  st.  .Martin’s- lo-grand,  j^umber.  Front,  J.  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  grocer, 

•icrthoud,  H.  jun.  Regent’s  Quadrant,  Ihccadilly,  Freelove,  W.  Brighton,  grocer.  . .  *  , 

bookseller.  Fredericks,  1'.  Cnckhowell,  Breconshire,  bonkcr. 

BignoW,  W.  Cokdiester-stieet,  ijavage-gardens,  (;amons,  J.  H.  Newgate-stre«^  silversmith. 

wme  and  porter  mcrdiant  Gooch,  W.  Harlow,  Essex,  wine-mcrehaiit. 

“ud,  J.  and  H.  Poultry,  and  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Graham,  D.  Lothb«iry,  ^•otton-manufactu^er. 

jewellers.  Grant,  J.  G.  Oxford,  bookseller, 

umson,  J.  Edward-Etreet,  Portman-square,  iron-  Green,  J.  and  J.  Warminster,  brewers  ^d  growih. 

moMer.  Gunston,  W.  and  T.  bt.  John’s-street.  Clerkcnwell, 

Brown,  P.  Warton,  I juicashire,  dealer.  choeseinongers.  .  „  . 

rand^  C.  Jerniyn-«treet,  watchtnaker.  Hardern,  P.  and  J.  Macclesfield,  silk-roanufactu  ■ 

,/own,  W.  Cannock,  .Staflbidshire,  miller.  rers.  ^ 

«  ''^'elhn^m,  Somersetshire,  banker.  Hayward,  J.  W.  Bread -^rcct, 

haband,  H.  Piuintree-street,  Bloomsbury-square,  Hetmell,  E.  W.  White  Lion  wiiarf,  L  pper  liuune*- 
J<:weller  and  engraver.  -  street,  oom-dealcr.  „  .  . 

;  enients,  F.  Norwich,  coach-maker.  I  lewitt,  H.  Ihrinecs-strcct,  Drury-latic,  iwinter. 

lement,  J.  T.  Broad-atreci,  insuraacc-brokcr.  Hedgers,  J,  Bristol,  grocer. 

<  olvin,  J.  Abehufch-lane,  merchanC  Hellnwr,  J.  Andover,  linen  draper. 

*  out,  R.  and  W.  Hiugh,  Jawds,  dyem.  Hill.  B.  Bath,  furnituro-lwokcr. 

<  rawiVard,  T.  Livcrpo.»l.  ship-<^dler.  Holt,  T.  Arwrid.  Nottbiglun^irc.  dealer. 

‘  rowther.  W.  Charles  slreel.  Middkwcx  ho>iMUl.  HiWer,  W.  New  Winto, 

OMteli  maker.  Hodgson,.*?.  Dover-street,  Ihcradilly,  hotel  keepe-. 

Binnitigham,  linen-draper.  Ho|»ltim,  J.  tan.  Choli^.^Hci^lurc,  f^m. 

Harbnn,  .s.  Mary.k  bme  street,  (iolden  square,  Huiitintoii,  F.  GiUlaiid.  I  iiinherlaiH,  iniiker^r. 
wine-coopet.  Isaacs,  T.  C  hatham,  slopclkr  and  silvcrsmitli- 


6 1*6  litgisier. — Bankru  pis — Births 

Jaiknon,  J.  Holbom-hili,  winc-men-hant. 

Johnscm,  B.  Tantibe^^,  Wonjestershire,  fanner. 

Jones,  D.  Brighton,  stone  mason. 

Kirby,  J.  Chelsea,  linen-<lrai)er. 

Leiritt,  Q.  Hull,  merohant. 

Leonard,  W.  Norfolk-place,  Newington-butts,  tea- 
dealer. 

Lewis,  L.  Newcastle-upon-T>Tie,  milliner. 

Lloyd,  T.  Ross,  Herefordshire,  grocer. 

Lyriey,  R.  L.  Fore-street,  Limehouse,  coal-mer¬ 
chant. 

Maxtield,  T,  .Salisbury,  linen-drax>ei. 

Miller,  H.  F.  T.  Frome  Selwootl,  Somersetshire, 
scrivener. 

Mitchell,  W.  Wanstixi,  Essex,  butcher. 

Morris,  J.  Clalnes,  Worcester^irc,  carpenter. 

Voss,  C.  Cheltenham,  fishmonger. 

Mundell,  J.  Liveqiool,  draj>er. 

Nail,  W.  Lisson-strect,  Lisson-grove,  ironmonger. 

Nash,  D.  Flnsbury-place,  liverv-stable  keejier. 

Newhouse,  R.  Huddersfield,  plumber. 

Oliver,  J.  L.  Broad-street,  Goldcn-stjuare,  woollen- 
draper.  ^ 

Petit,  R.  College-hill,  packer. 

Ihper,  W.  Hammersmith,  barge-maker. 

Pluckley,  W.  H.  Charing,  Kent,  smith. 

Powell,  J.  and  T.  Bristol,  maltsters. 


^nenn,  M.  Duke-street,  St.  James’s.|dre864tiaki«r 
Sinclair,  J.  Bow-lane,  warehouseman. 
Smallwood,  T.  Drayton-in-llales,  Shropshire 
banker.  ’ 

Smith,  J.  Bath,  grocer. 

Smith,  J.  Newbury,  b^er. 

Southbrook,  E.  C.  Covent  Garden  Chambers,  mcr 
chant. 

J^^en,  J.  iun.  Wakefield,  corn-factor. 

Spillers,  C.  Bethnal-green,  bookseller. 

Squire,  J.  Kendal,  watchmaker. 

Tabberner,  S.  City-roa4»  linen-draper. 

Taylor,  J.  Leominster,  skinner. 

Tpeker,  W’.  H.  High'.Holbom.wimlow-ghas cutter. 
Watson,  A.  W’arwick- place,  Bedford-row,  eanxi- 
dealer. 

WainwrightjII.andJ.LiverpooUtimber-merchantj,. 
WTiiddon,  J.  Exeter,  grocer. 

Wood,  B.  Liverpool,  mathematical-instrumcDt 
maker 
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sequestrations.  Willis,  Hugh,  hardware  merchantiu  Glasgow. 

Aitken,  John,  merchant  in  Ayr. 

Baint.  Robert,  victual  and  cattle-dealer,  Duncan-  DIVIDENDS, 

rigg,  Lanarkshire. 

DalmariKx-k  Dye-work  Company,  and  Greeuhead  Cotton,  Elijah,  china-merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  bj 
Foundry  Company.  W'.  H.  Brown,  china  merc*hant  there. 

M ‘Ewan,  James,  rojxiinaker  in  Perth.  .  Cowan,  Robert,  and  Sons,  grain  merohaJits  in 

M'Lauchlan,  Charles,  Greentx’k,  and  John  Voung  Gliugow;  by  A.  Fullarton,  agent  there. 

&  Co.  St  Vincent’s,  West  In^es,  merchants.  Gordon,  William,  com-men’hant  in  St  Andrewi: 
i*aton,  George,  &  Ca  l>rush-makers  and  wood-  at  the  towm-clerk’s  oflice  there.  ... 

men  hants  in  Glasgow.  Hill,  Peter,  &  Co.  bookselkfs  in  Edinburgh ;  by 

Itait,  James,  <lr^)er  and  haberdasher  in  Glasgow.  D.  l*ater.son,  accountant  tliere. 

Robertson,  Win.  distiller  in  Gillybimks,  near  Perth.  M'Kellar  &  Co.  merchants  &  draners  m  GreenoeX ; 

Sloan,  Robert,  merchant  in  by  Alex.  Patten,  merchant  there. 

Stewart,  John,  merchant  in  Inverness.  M‘Vee,  Duncan,  druggist  in  Glasgow ;  by  A.  Fui- 

Stephen,  John,  jun.  cabinet-maker  and  upholster-  larton,  agent  there.  , 

er  in  Dundee.  Newham,  Thomas,  dealer  in  cotton-wool  lu  uiai- 

'Pweddle,  John,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Hamilton.  gow,  Ate. ;  by  the  trustee  tfiWP*  „ 

Watson,  James,  wright  and  builder.  Primrose-  Wright,  Francis,  jeweller  in  Ldinburgn ,  d>  no- 
btxeet,  near  Leith.  belt  Bunts,  banker  there. 


BIRTH.S. 

182.?.  Marc'h  26.  At  Greenock,  the  Lady  of  Geo. 
Noble,  Esq.  a  son. 

57.  At  Edintmi^h,  Mrs  Touch,  Maderty,  a  son. 

28.  At  Kersebridge,  near  Alloa,  the  Lady  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Stupait,  a  daughter. 

—  At  New  Garden,  near  Queeiisferry,  Mrs  Ra- 
mage  Liston,  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Kirkcudbright,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Shand, 
a  son. 

—  The  lAdy  of  Frederick  W'illiam  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Bartireck,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Knowles,  a  son. 

April  2.  At  Netherwood,  Mrs  Brown,  of  Nether- 
wood,  a  daughter. 

•—  At  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Major  Janies  Dennistoun  Brown,  a  son. 

•?.  At  Stead  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Paterson, 
a  son. 

A.  At  Camis-Eskan,  Mrs  Dennistoun,  of  Col- 
grain,  a  ton. 

6.  At  Comiston,  Mrs  Forrest,  a  son. 

8.  At  his  house  at  the  Admiralty,  the  Lady  of 
Sir  G.  Clerk,  Bart.  M.P.  a  son. 

9.  Mrs  Dickson,  132,  George-Street,  a  son. 

Itt  At  Hill-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bell,  a  son. 

—  At  Bank-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rymer,  a 
son. 

—  At  Manse  of  Luss,  Mrs  Carr,  a  son. 

11.  At  (^een-Street,  Edinburg^,  Mrs  Hunter, 
a  son. 

12.  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Mr  Keith  Macdo- 
luki  Macaltster,  East  Innia  Company’s  service. 


Register. — Ma  rriages — Dca  ths> 


April  1.  At  Ardwell,  in  Kirkcolm,  by  Stranraer, 
Mr  Andrew  .\gnew.  High  Portencabdc.  to  Jane, 
only  daughter  of  Andrew  Agnew,  Ksq.  Ardwell. 

i.  At  Ei*cles,  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dale,  of  Ca^ldis- 
head,  near  Warrington,  to  Mary  /\nne,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Girvan,  of  Sleathat,  in  Duin< 
fnes-shire. 

—  At  Ixindon,  Captain  James  Lindsay,  of  the 
grenadier  guards,  elclest  son  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Lindsay,  of  Halcarres,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  of  Grosvenor  ^^uare,  Baronet. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  William  Murray,  of 
the  Hon.  Last  India  ''  .... 


Sunderland.  W'ealtli  can  always  commend  out* 
ward  marks  of  respect,  but  those  we  now  n<>tice 
can  only  proceed  from  spontaneous  feelings  ti> 
the  memory  of  an  hoiuist  num,  wluwe  cstinuibic 
qualities  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  his  undeviatmg  integrity,  both  iii 
prosperity  and  adversity."  (Uurtuuu  Advertiser, 
13th  Dec.  18:^!^.) 

Dec.  31.  At  Philadelphia,  Mr  John  Melias,  ageil 
56,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Rook  of  Travels,  a  Statistical  Account 
of  the  United  .States,  and  various  American  ma|ti». 

18:;f3.Jan.  IJ.  .\t  Crane  Wharf,  Black  River. 
Jamaica,  Mr  Alex.  Ledingham,  mercliant,  late  of 
Leith. 

27.  .^t  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  Mr  Francis  Bell,  of 
Camithers,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Bt'll, 
writer  in  laK'kerbie. 

Feb.  6.  .\t  Malta.  Mr  Robert  Adam,  mcrchanL 

—  .\t  Weybridge,  near  Lomtoii,  A.  Gilkon.  Ksq. 

6.  At  SiHiltes,  Cliarles  Muirhead,  Estp  of  lx)gan, 
W.  S. 

—  At  Hermitage  Place,  Stcx'kbridge,  Fklinbiirgh 
in  her  irtdh  year.  Miss  Su.sunnah  Kliaabeth  Phil- 
li|)s  Jones,  eldest  daughter  of  Uic  Lite  Richard 
Jones,  Ks(i.  of  the  Cust^ims. 

—  At  Kdiiiburgh,  John  M 'Alpine,  Esq.  son  of 
the  Rev.  Walter  M'.Vlpine,  Culross. 

—  At  WomiisUme,  Patrick  Lindsay,  «if  Esq 
MonnisUme. 

—  .Vt  Arbroath,  Mr  James  Brcmner,  merchant, 
in  the  6.H1  year  of  his  age. 

—  Did  Ellen  Tate,  well  known  to  all  who  have 
of  late  years  been  acquainted  with  the  Liveiyioo! 
workhouse,  at  tlie  age  of  Ih)  years.  She  was 
born  on  Christmas  day,  171'i,  m  the  reign  of 
tjueen  Ann,  at  laddie  'I'aylor,  a  small  villi^e  on 
the  border  of  laiugh  Neagh,  in  the  parish  of 
KiUc<lc,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  Her  maiden 
name  was  ('raiglr.  She  was  married  to  John  Tate, 
a  sehooliiiaster,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  she 
has  now  been  a  widow  betwetm  thirty  and  forty 
years.  She  has  ha<l  four  children,  but  they  are 
all  dead.  .She  enjoyed  her  sight  .so  as  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible,  until  a  few  years  ago.  Her 
grandmother,  she  said,  attained  the  age  of  108 
years. 

7.  .\t  Houston,  Renfrewshire,  Charles  Martyne, 
weaver,  in  his  100th  year. 

—  At  Tulliallan  House,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
Hge,  and  4.5th  of  his  ministry,  tlie  Rev.  Dr  George 
.Skene  Kiith. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  Colonel  Benjamin 
William.son,  of  Marlefield. 

H.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Martha  Scott,  relict  of  the 
late  William  Brown,  Flsii.  R.  N. 

—  At  London,  Sir  William  Duff  Gordon,  Bart. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Ehnondstone,  daughter 
of  the  late  Governor  F.dinoudstone. 

9.  At  Ixrndon,  the  Right  Hon.  Mary,  Countess 
IJowager  of  Rosebe^. 

10.  ;\t  Boroughbridge  Hall,  ^'orkHhire,  in  hi« 
.31st  year,  Mannaduke  l.awsun,  Ewp  late  M.  P. 
for  Imroughhridge. 

—  Sudt&nly,  at  Tulliallan  Castle,  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Lord  Keith. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Williamson,  aged 
74,  who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  hekl  Uie  situ¬ 
ation  of  King^s  messenger  for  .Scotland. 

1 L  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Turnbull,  shipmaster 
there,  in  the  H5th  year  of  his  age. 

12.  At  FMinburgh,  Mrs  Grace  Campbell,  relict 
of  Alcxan^  Bucharman,  Fjmj.  some  time  of  the 
Island  of  Tobago. 

_  AtBouUnd,afterafew  hours  illness,  Capt 
Campbell,  Bouland. 

13.  Robert  Craig  of  Riccarton,  Esq.  the  last 
male  heir  of  .Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riocarton,  the 
great  feudal  lawyer  of  Scotland,  at  bis  house  in 
Prince’s-Street,  m  tire  y3d  year  of  his  age.  Mr 
Craig  was  admitted  Advocate  in  1754,  and  was  one 

of  the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  the  duttes  of 
which  situation  he  executed  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  every  <me  connected  with  iL  He  resigned 
the  office  many  yean  ago,  and  has  long  been  the 
senior  member  of  the  F^-ulty  of  Advocates.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  his  father's  elder 
broc^  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Riccarton  in 
January  1681 ,  so  that  there  has  been  only  one  de¬ 
scent  in  the  family  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two 

LiUislaaf,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  Me.  Mt 
John  Cochrane,  farmer  of  Fjwter  Lilliesleaf. 


service,  Madras 
establishment,  to  Mrs  ('ampbe&,  widow  of  Colonel 
Alex.  Campbell,  of  Ballochyle,  Argyleshire. 

y.  .\t  Edinburgh,  James  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  of 
Coudhouse,  Roxburghshire,  and  Thirlestaine 
House,  Gloucestershire,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gray,  Esq.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire. 

12.  .\t  London,  Captain  Archibald  Crawfurd, 
of  the  Hon.  Company’s  artillery,  to  Uctavia, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Phelp,  Esq.  of  Coston 
House,  Leicestershire. 

14.  .\t  London,  James  Edmund  I.eslie,  Esq.  el¬ 
dest  son  of  James  Lfslie,  Esq.  of  Leslie  Hall,  An¬ 
trim,  to  .Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Sandford,  Edinburgh. 

1.5.  At  Glendaruel  House,  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander 
Liniond,  of  the  Madras  establishment,  to  Elixa- 
bi'th,  third  daughter  of  Neil  CamplK'lI,  Esq. 

17.  .41  Westminster,  William  Barwell  Carter, 
M.  r>.  of  the  8th  hu-ssars,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Robert  Downie,  Esq.  of  Appin,  M.  P. 

—  .Vt  KilmamcK'k,  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  lately  apfKiinted  missionaiy  to  Catl'raria,  to 
Miss  Helen  Blair,  Kilmarnock. 

2(1.  At  London,  the  lion.  William  Keppell  Bar¬ 
rington,  eldest  son  of  Viscount  Barrington,  to  the 
lion.  Jane  Elizabeth  Liddell. 

51.  At  Ingliston,  Alexander  Robson,  Esq.  sur¬ 
geon,  to  Mary  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  or  John 
Heron,  Esq.  of  Ingliston. 

22.  At  Restalrig  House,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry 
Duncan,  Royal  Navy,  C.  B.  to  Mary  .Simpson, 
‘laughter  of  Captain  James  Coutts  t'rawford,  rovM 
navy,  and  grand -daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Duncan,  Esq.  of  Restalrig. 

—  At  Inverness,  John  Anderson,  Esq.  W..S.  to 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Alex.  Mackenzie, 
of  Woodside,  Commissary  of  Inverness. 

At  Merchiston  House,  Rector  of  Turvey, 
Hidford,  ('at>tain  James  Peckett,  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Cathe- 
nne  Gordon,  second  daughter  of  Robt.  Hepbume, 
Esq.  of  ('larkington. 

24.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Angus  Fletcher,  second  son 
of  the  dm>ased  Donald  Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Bimie, 
ti)  Miss  W’ilhelmina  Aird,  third  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Robert  Aird,  Esq.  of  Crossfl^,  Ayrshire. 

25.  At  Glasgow,  Alexiuiwr  M'Laehlan,  Esq.  of 
Aukintroig,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Harvey,  Gartenstarry. 

DEATHS. 

1822.  Aug.  3.  At  Rhaugulpoor,  East  Indies,  John 
Clas,  Esq.(^  that  Ilk,  and  Sauchie,  M.D.  aged  82 
years,  surgeon  to  the  station  and  cor|is  of  hill  ran- 
pvs,  a  detachment  of  which  volunteered  to  carry 
him  to  the  grave.  F'ew  Euit>|ieans  were  more  re- 
than  Dr  Glas;  he  was  kxrked  up  to  by 
them  as  their  common  father.  To  the  full  know- 
Rvlge  of  his  pnifession  he  added  that  ||entleness 
^  mildnois  of  manners  that  made  him  much 
••eloved  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  and  ae- 
q-t.'iintanees. 

Get  11.  At  Allahabad,  East  Indies,  Jessie  Brem- 
oer,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Hugh  Bremner,  ac- 
^|;^|||uitaiit  in  Edinburgh,  and  spouse  of  Lieutenant 
Inomas  Sandemn,  of  the  8tn  regiment  of  Ben- 
Ku  cavalry,  a4)utaDt  of  native  invalids,  and  pay- 
•^ter  to  native  pensionen  at  Allahabad. 

Dec.  2. 1822.  At  Gounlie,  Perthshire,  of  Tyiffiuz 
fever,  Johii  Gooddiihl,  Esq.  of  Pallion,  County  of 
Durham,  in  the  .56Ui  year  of  his  Me.  ••  The  high- 
marks  of  respect  have  been  paid  to  the  memory 
tha  above  in  the  Parish  where  he  fonnerly  re- 
i  the  church  liells  were  tolled  several  hours 
‘juihig  the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  buried  in 
^'^’otlaod;  most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
Pwr  as  well  as  rich,  apiieared  in  mourning  the  (bl- 
•  T*®*  f*unday  at  tlivine  service.  Wq  have  b»i 
mducad  to  notice  these  circumstances,  as  reflecting 
iP«at  iTedit  on  tlie  inhaUtants  of  W'eannouth  and 


! 


IH'23.  Feb.  ]3w  At  luUnburgh,  Mary  Uonyman, 
youngest  (laughfter  of  the  iate  John  Murray,  Usq. 
aci*ouiitant  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  I'aris,  Aacirevr  MacK.«izie  Grcive.  Esq.  of 
Glenure,  M.  U.  late  iaspeetor  of  hospitals  in  Scot- 
laniL 

1 4.  At  Turville  Park,  near  Hcnley-upon-Thames 
in  his  fakith  year,  the  oelelA'ated  Gene^  IKuaou- 
Tier. 

Mareh  2.  \t  Rome,  Robert  C.  Mowbray,  eldest 
son  of  Mr  W.  Mowbray,  men-hant  in  Leith. 

ly.  At  liappUburgh,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  Major  Alexander  Gibson, 
of  the  5th  regiment  of  native  infantry  on  the  Bom¬ 
bay  establishment 

-0.  At  Dunfermline,  Lieut  Thomaa  Thomson, 
late  of  his  Majesty’s  97th  r^ment 

21.  At  Taap  Hall,  near  Leith,  Mr  Alex.  Came¬ 
ron,  of  Invergu'^f'^an. 

22.  .\t  Parkhead  of  Maryculter,  El9j)et  Archie, 
widow  of  Georj^  Fyfe,  crofter  in  ELsick,  at  the 
atl\  am*ed  ape  of  1(*2.  She  retained  her  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  in  lull  vigour,  to  the  last,  and  was  able  to 
walk  al^ut,  and  altend  to  domestic  ooncems,  un¬ 
til  within  four  days  (rf  her  death. 

25.  Mrs  (’athanne  Rattray,  daughter  of  the  late 
Anilrew  Rattray,  Esq.  of  Dalruzian,  and  wife  to 
Mr  .Stewart,  teacher  of  dancing  in  Dumlee. 

—  At  Strathaven,  William  (jilmour.  Esq.  of 
Doveca^tle,  in  the  8(>th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Whitby,  ^ed  So,  Mr  W’ln.  Mills,  a  pen 
•ioTKT  of  (treenwich  Hospital.  He  lost  part  of  one 
«>l  his  thighs  in  the  engagem^t  with  the  memo¬ 
rable  Paul  Jones,  off  Flamhro’  Head. 

—  At  Glaiigow,  James  Dtmlop,  junior,  Esq. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Robert  Charles  Grant,  E^.  of 
Ralgowan,  advocate  in  .Aberdeen. 

—  At  Lisburn,  Catherine,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rpv.  .\n.‘lidcacuD  TraiL 

^At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Murdoch  Adair,  Esq. 

24.  At  Eilinburgh,  Mrs  Fleming. 

2.'.  At  s»,  on  bmrd  the  Hon.  Compan5-*8  ship 
llerwick&hise.  Dr  George  GranL  acetl  2.>. 

26.  At  Towle,  Mrs  Irvine,  wife  of  Wm.  Irvine, 
Esq.  I'owie. 

27.  At  1.4)ndon,  Major  Maoleod  of  Attadale,  se- 
(‘iind  s<jn  of  the  late  John  Maideod,  Esq.  of  Rasav. 

—  At  Portpatrick,  Mrs  Hardy,  spouse  of  David 
I  lardy.  Esq.  civil  engiuetr,  Port|)atrick. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  7L  Alexander  Renton, 
of  Ijimlierton,  Es<|.  late  Lieutenant-t'olonel  of  the 
Berwickshire  light  dra^nii. 

—  .At  Jersey,  aged  fti,  the  Very  Rev.  Edward 
Dtipie,  LL.d1  dew  of  tliat  island,  and  rec:or  of 
St  Helicr's. 

28.  At  C^hdtenham,  inconsequence  of  her  clothe* 
taking  fire,  EUabcth  Grant  Hart,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lieut-ticneral  (Jeo.  Vaughan  Hart,  of  Kiklerry, 
M.P.  for  the  countv  of  Donegal. 

—  At  Garscubc  I  louse.  Sir  Islav  Campbell,  of 
Suocoth,  Bart. 

29.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  one  of  the 
ministeri  of  the  High  Church  or  Gl^ow,  and 
laincipal  of  the  GDivenutv. 

—  At  kitkeudbright,  Mrs  Murdodi,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Murdoch,  Com{>troUer  of  the 
I'ustoms. 

—  At  Pitbright  Lodge,  Surrey,  Andrew  Stirling, 
Eaq.  of  Drumpeilier. 

—  At  St  Andrew’s,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Andrew  Morisun,  eldest  son  of  Dr  Alexander 
Moriaoo,  Edtnburfh. 

—  At  his  lodge,  in  Downing  ColWe,  Edward 
Chhstiaii,  Eaq.  (liief  Justice  of  the  Me  of  Ely, 
and  Ibnfessor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

—  At  Brighton,  Sir  J.  Earner,  Aldemuui  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  his  *4th  year. 

3a  At  his  seat,  I«ap  Castle,  King’s  County,  Ire- 
la»l.  Admiral  Sir  Henry  D'Esterre  Darby,  lt.C.B. 

31.  Suddenly,  at  Prestolee,  near  Lm- 

twshire,  in  the  .“itth  year  of  hit  age,  Mr  John  Todd, 
manufacturer. 

April  1.  At  Lauriston,  Ja.s.  Stewart,  Esq.  Royal 
Navy. 

—  At  Kiln  Croft,  parish  of  Holywood,  Gdwanl 
Elton,  Kaq.  of  Kiln  Craft,  in  the  87th  year  of  hit 

age. 

—  Adam  Crookt  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 


April  1.  At  Bnehead,  Mrt  Elia.  Howisun  Tr.,, 
funt  rfBrarf^  and  tWunlland,*':^^ 
Rev.  Jame*  Howison  Moody  Craafurd  of  Bra^ 
heod.  SM  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
famihet  of  Howiion  of  Braehead  and  Craufurd 
Craufurdland. 

—  In  the  prime  of  Ufe,  Mr  WiUiam  Robcrton 
writer  in  Dalkeith.  ’ 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrt  Ann  Bisset,  rdict  of  the 
late  Alexander  Syme,  Esq.  merchant,  Dundw. 

—  At  Woodcote,  Dollar,  Charlotte,  youn^ 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Dr  John  Gordon,  phrsit^i 
Edinburgh.  *  ' 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara  Siviight,  daurh- 
ter  of  the  deceased  John  Stnight,  Esq.  of  Snith- 
lionae. 

3.  At  Leith  W'alk,  Mr  John  Anderson,  eldest  son 
of  John  Anderton,  Esq.  of  Gladswood. 

•  —  At  Mdu  Baok,  near  Glat^ow,  Ardiibald  New. 
bigging.  Esq. 

—  At  Carrahoney,  near  Maguiresbhdge,  Ireltind, 
Mr  Thomas  Gavan,  aged  lu7*  For  the  last  70 
years  he  had  not  been  known  to  complain  of  ill¬ 
ness  of  any  kind. 

4.  At  Niddrie,  Andrew  Wauchope,  Esq.  of  Nid- 
drie  Marischall. 

5.  At  Glasgow,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  Win. 
Calderbead,  Esq.  merchant,  formerly  of  \  irjpnta. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Stuart,  widow  of  the 
late  James  Stuart,  Esq.  BlairhalL 

—  At  Kingsbams,  Mrs  Janet  Carst^rs,  wife  of 
Lit  ut.  Charles  Gray,  Royal  marine  forixi. 

6.  At  Greenock,  Mrs  Buchanan,  spouse  of  Capt 
John  Grdg,  R.  N. 

6.  At  Winburgh,  Mrs  Isabella  Cunningham, 
wife  of  Thomas  Alexander,  Esq.  surgeon. 

7.  At  l*eebles,  Mrs  Marion  Davidson,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Duncan  Stalker,  much  and  justly  reprettal. 

—  At  Newiiwton,  Mrs  Margaret  Scot^,  rebet 
of  Mr  John  Lauder,  wpiiersmith,  Edinburgh, 
aged  81.  .  ,  u 

—  At  Gla^ow,  Mrs  Jean  Graham,  rdict  of  the 
late  RobertWilton,  Esq.  Bantmi. 

—  At  Turf  hills,  Michael  Henderson.  Esq.  of 
Turf  hills,  convener  of  the  county  of  Kinross,  m 
the  With  year  oi  his  age. 

8.  At  Aberdeen,  James  Crulokshank,  »me  lime 

wine  merchant  there,  aged  7-'''»  ^ 

—  At  Dunfermline,  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
llcadW’ell.  ... 

—  At  London,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
Chariet  Chisholme,  Esq.  of  Chisholme,  in  the 
county  of  Roxburghe.  „  .  ,  . 

—  At  Haddington,  Mrs  Barbara  Hen^n.  ^ 
84,  relict  of  William  Marshall,  Esq.  thillmghain 
Barns,  Northumberland.  , 

—  At  St  Andrew’s,  Robert  MeWrum.  Esq.  late 
Provost  of  that  city.  ...  .r 

9.  At  Brompton,  to  the  inexpretsible 

Irer  family,  aged  19,  Eliabeth,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Jame*  Mackintosh.  „ 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Agne*  HutehesOT, 
the  late  David  Hutcheaon,  Esq.  ShenffSu 

of  Renfrewshire.  bte 

la  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Davidson,  late 

surveyor  of  taxes*  ,  fn 

At  Dunfermline,  the  Rev. 
the  64th  year  of  hi*  age,  ar^  iTilffi. 

-  At  limdon,  Ueut-Colonel  D*^ 
late  in  the  Hon.  East  India 

II.  At  E^bu^h,  John  Maoaondd,  Esq 
of  Kintyte,  Berbice.  , 

13.  At  Manae  of  Luss,  Mrs  in- 

the  Rev.  Robert  Carr,  and  oo  the  l?th  thd 

Coortown  Ilo«».  th« 

Mary,'  Counteas  of  of h«PP‘**** 

lady  was  the  never-ceasing ditje^ oin^  ^ 

ai^  comfort  to  aU  within  tc- 

servation.  She  lived  amo^t  ^ 
nantry  with  the  humibty  of  a  cn  ^ 
benevolenoe  of  a  philanthmpi^  the 

nifioent  practice  of  her  life  Countes* 

charitable  design*  Iwr  the 

of  Courtown  was  the  darter  ^  Dticbew  of 
Bucdeudi,  by  Maiy,  Do^^  ^ 

Hoocleueh,  imd  eo4»eir»  ^  t^  waiiiMueW^  ^ 
Montague.  Her  La^h^«^«*;;^rna 
Ulkra*  aflbotioo.  ^biok 
bon.— She  w.ns  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  « 
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